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payable to— è 


The Manager, BENGAL PROVINCIAL CO-OPERATIVE BANK LTD. 
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A. F. Rahman 
VICE-CHANCELLOR, DACCA UNIVERSITY 


It is now a commonplace of economic literature that agricul- 
ture is the predominant industry of Bengal. It is the main source 
from which arise the innumerable streams of wealth that fertilise 
the country and vitalise all other occupations and professions in, the 
land. It is the foundation of the elaborate fabric of industry, 
trade, commerce and public finance. When the harvests are good 
and prices reasonably high, the peasants enjoy prosperity, zemindars 
and money-lenders derive good incomes, trade ig active and 
industry expands. The collection of land revenues and taxes is 
satisfactory and Government have large funds to spend upon educa- 
tion, sanitation, communications and other nation-building activi- 
ties. 

Consequently, any plan of economic reconstruction that may 
be conceived for the purpose of banishing poverty, ill-health and 
illiteracy from the land, must, first of al], aim at the emancipation 
of the peasantry from the bondage of poverty in the midst of plenty. 
Few countries in the world have such fertile lands, copious rainfall, 
a widespread network of rivers and streams with their rich, gold- 
laden waters, and a patient, skilled and industrious peasant popu- 
lation. And, yet, our peasants have the devitalisingcurse of poverty 
on their heads. But the inflexible laws of economics are such that 
you cannot have poverty and misery in the largest segment of the 
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body-politéo and yet have wealth and prosperity in the other seg- 
~ eagents, because all the segments are bound to one another by vital, 
organic chords. ° -They must-all decay or grow tcgether. 
es hie therefore, clear that the material welfare, cultural progress 
and political evolution of this country must largely depend upon our 
ability to create a thriving peasant popul&tion in the land. And 
the key to success in this field is Co-operation. Inculcate among 
the people the true spirit of co-operation, bind them all together 
with the vital chord of co-operation, apply to their business transac- 
tions the principle of co-operation, and they will overcome all the 
- disadvantages of their position: small-scale production, lack of 
cre@it, thriftlessness, and unbusiness like methods of purchase and 
sale. It is through the principle of co-operation alone that they can 
pool their credit and obtain adquate capital on reasonable terms ; 
pool their produce and receive good storage and transport facilities 
@, 2nd also pool their requirements and buy them at wholesale prices. 
Co-operation, in other words, will enable them to monetise their 
character and capitalise their work. 

It was in the middle of the nineteenth century that the great 
secret of co-operative credit was discovered in Germany and Italy. 
Aad when the first experiments with village banks succeeded, the 
principle of co-operation was hailed with enthusiasm all the world 
~ over as the principle of. emancipation for the small man in 
” agriculture atd industry. Before the century was out, the movement 
attracted the atgention of the Government inthis country. Aftera 
few successful experiments in different provinces, the movement 
was Officially inaugurated by the passing of the Co-operative Credit 
Societies Act of 1904. That measure was largely experimental 
in character. Its scope was restricted to co-operative credit alone 
because co-operative credit is the training ground for the more 
complex forms of co-operative organisation. When the ground was 
thus well prepared by spreading co-operative credit in diverse tracts 
of the land, time was ripe for enlarging the scope of the movement, 
and a comprehensive regulating measure was passed in the shape 
of the Co-operative Societies Act of 1912. 

Since the passing of that great measure, the oo-operative 
movement has steadily gained in size and strength. Its foundation 
is now deep and firm. Its importance has been increasingly 
appreciated by Government and people alike, and it has a number 
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of official and non-official workers. In .our_ own Province, in the 
year 1934-35, the number of societies was 23,443, menfbership, = 
strength 830,436 and working capital eighteen-and-a third crores of 
rupees, This vast organisation has been built up mainly bythe. 
self-help and thrift of the humble peasants and workers. Its 
impressive working capital has been mobilised from the little savings 

of the poor, which would have been otherwise frittered away ig the 
purchase of little luxuries or in occasional indulgences in 
extravagance. 

On the very modest assumption that the movement has enabled 
the poor people to save at least ten per cent. per annum by way of 
interest on working capital, the total gain to the agriculturists on 
this one count alone would be about two crores -of rupees for Bengal. 
It has taught millions of people-the virtue of thrift, which leads to 
the creation of national capital. I need hardly stress the point that 
without a constant flow of new capital, our modern economic system y» 
so laboriously built up in the course of the last two centuries will 
end in a crash. The benefits conferred by the movement ara to be 
calculated not in economic terms only. By .the magic touch of 
co-operation, the members tend to become more honest, more acute , 
and more ambitious. It ig again here that they receive their figst 
lessons in democratic self-government, For, every co-operative 
society is a self-governing institution in the full sense of the term. 
And my own idea is that if the whole countryside could be organfsed 
into a vast network of co-operative societies, we shouldhave succeeded 
in creating a trained and responsible electorate, whichis the surest 
guarantee for the successful functioning of a democratic State. 

The essential soundness of the co-operative movement in India 
is proved by the fact that, although the financial upheaval caused 
by the Great War led to the rapid collapse of a large number of 
joint-stock banks, the co-operative-movement stood solid like a rock. 
And while there was a tremendous run upon the. banks and other 
financial institutions and even upon the Government Paper Currency 
Department, the unswerving loyalty of the members of the co- 
operative societies to their institutions did not abate fora moment. An 
equally striking evidence of the strength of the movement has also been 
furnished by the great economic depression of thé last six years. 
While a large number of business houses and financial institutions 
have been shattered, and many loan companies have gone into 
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liquidatiog, the co operative movement has Leen able to emerge 
unscathed out of the crisis. Weall owe a tribute of gratitude to 
that great band of devoted officials and non-officials who, with 
- nding faith and patience, have nursed and protected the 
movement. : F i 
The economic depression has, however, created not a few 
problems for the co-operative movement to solve, The most serious 
and urgent of these problems arises in connection with a judicious 
adjustment between the assets and liabilities of the members, as 
wellas of the primary societies and central banks, an adjustment 
which is necessary on account of the fallin the purchasing power of 
theeagriculturists on the one hand and the decline in the bank and 
bond rates of interest on the other. But I believe that if you apply 
the principles underlying the Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Act to 
the solution of this particular problem, most of your difficulties will 
be considerably minimised. The Registrar and his officers have 
already made some notable progress in this direction. If they con- 
tinue to exercise those qualities of tact, patience and understanding 
sympathy which they have already brought inte play ina series of 
successful negotiations for debt conciliation, the movement can be 
frped from the burden of dead tissues and can be once again put 
firmly on the road to progress. ft is for this Conference to consider 
in detail how the necessary adjustment can be made with the mini- 
mum of friction between debtors and creditors ; to find out whether 
and how far it would be equitable and practicable to cut down the 
various: rates of interest on loans and deposits; and finally, to 
examine how far and in what cases overdues should be written off 
as bad debts. - 
Among other important features of the mcvement that require 
attention may be mentioned the fact that the non-credit societies 
like industrial unions and purchase and sale societies have not so 
far achieved the measure of success that was expected of them. The 
main reason for the stagnation and, even decline, of these societies 
is that modern productive and marketing operations are highly 
technical processes. “Mere honesty, enthusiasm and common sense 
are not enough ; the work has to be learnt by adequate specialised 
training and expbrience. ; 
It is a matter of gratification that Government have recently 
appointed a number of marketing officers, whose advice and guidance 
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will be available to these societies inan ever-increasing measure. 
But marketing is only one of the problems. There are also & host c of 
other questions such as those of soil chemistry and soil engineering, 
more effective ploughs and implements, improved varieties of eects, 
insect pests and cattle diseases, and rotation of crops, the solution of 
which would require “expert advice and guidance. I suggest that 
Government should consider the feasibility of detailing offigers of 
their scientific and technical departments for giving the necessary 
guidance and supervision to the producers’ unions and purchase and 
sale societies. 

Due to mass illiteracy, the f:uits of scientific experiments in 
the different branches of agriculture, stock-raising and dairyiug shave 
been beyond the reach of the peasantry. Consequently,in the present 
Circumstances, it will be necessary for the experts to carry their 
skilland knowledge to the very doors of the agriculturists. Once 


the peasant is convinced that a new method will bring him greater 


return, he will change over to the new method and exploit it to the 
best advantage. Incidentally, this is another of the great services 
that can be rendered by the co-operative societies in the cause of 
improved agriculture. For, they are the most convenient and effec- 
tive medium through which scientific knowledge can be placed at 
the disposal of the agriculturists. In short, in this as in other 
important matters of rural improvement, the village co-operative 
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society may be utilised for all-round economic and social reconstruc- 


tion. The ideal that should be set prominently before these 
societies may be summed up inthe two simple phrases—Better 
Living and Better Business. 

In order that the co-operative movement can become a vital 
force in the life of the nation, it is necessary that certain defects 
which tend to undermine its foundations should be remedied at an 
early date. These basic weaknesses, as stated by the Royal 
Commission of Agriculture in 1927 and subsequently endorsed by 
the Oentral and Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee of 1980 
and 193!, are that the members are not properly trained in the 
principles of co-operation; that they often wilfully delay the 
repayment of loans; that the spirit of self-help is not so 
prominent as it should be; that the office-bearers are slow and 
reluctant to take necessary action against defaulters; and that the 
members have little power over the office-bearers and the committee- 
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members, ,According to the same authorities, most of these defects 
ean be fargely traced tothe fact that so far theres have been no 
‘adequate and satisfactory arrangements for the education, guidance 
~ aljtsupetvision of the sociotigs. The members often make the fatal 
mistake of regarding the co-operative society as nothing more than a 
mere device for obtaining cheap loans. Consequently, so long as 
that qne purpose is served, no further attention is given to the true 
principles of co-operation, which consist of thrift, self-help, observance 
of reciprocal rights and obligations, consciousness of corporate spirit, 
power of control by members over the office-bearers and the members 
of the committee, anda strict regard for the principles of sound 
financial management. Obviously, the remedy lies in imparting a 
systematic training in the principles and methods of co operation to 
the members, office-bearers and other workers of the co-operative 
societies, stricter and more frequent audit, and continuous and inten- 
sive propaganda, 5 
All this would, of course, mean a larger staff and a greater 
expenditure of public funds. But, since the co-operative movement 
is the best, if indeed not the only method of full-fledged rural 
reconstruction, which must be the basis of all economic prosperity 
and political progress in this country, there can be no doubt that thé 
funds. spentin fostering the movement along sound lines will be 
repaid many times over through a flourishing population. It is a 
” matter of greas satisfaction to "fand that the authorities have now 
become alive to jhe urgenoy of the problem and have sanctioned, out 
of the Government of India grant for rural reconstruction, a consi- 


derable sum for co-operative training and education; and another 
sum of Rs. 110,000, out of the Provincial Funds, fora considerable 
strengthening of the staff of the Co-operative Department. And I 
believe that with the necessary education. supervision and guidance 
the movement will ultimately devolopinto the truly democratic 
national organisation it is intended to be. 


Iam an idealist. I have often dreamt that we shall become a 
nation of co-operators ; that there will be a society for every man 
and that every man will be a member of a society; that all the 
citizens will become fellow members of a vast co-operative frater- 
nity ; and that the nation will become a great Co-operative Common- 
wealth, When we have been able to translate that dream intoa 
reality, there will be health, wealth and happiness for all. » 








* Presidential Address delivered at the Dacoa Division Oo-opsrative Conferenos 
held at Dacoa, on the 3lst July and Ist August, 1936. i 
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Bejoynarayan Sen, M, A. B. Lay A. O. I. L [London] 
z e 

“Insurance”, as Clark pointed out, “can serve asa mirror of 
capitalist society. It is a distorting mirror which reflects in a 
grotesque manner the deficiencies and shortcomings of the capitalist 
system.’ Asa matter cf fact the majority of the largest insurance 
companies were started with very small capital and some of them 
even without any capital indeed. Speaking of certain giant British 
firms it has been authoritatively opined that “the initial share- 
holders did not invest any cash into these concerns but they accumu- 
lated shares out of ‘good will’, ‘profit’? or services rendered’. Aga 
result in many instances the larger number of shares has come into 
the hands of a few Directors’ families who enjoy the benefits of 
unearned increments perpetually. 


Not only this. In India, again, there is the peculiar and 
extraordinary system of managing agencies. Certain enterprising 
initial shareholders go into a contract with the rest for a 
stipulated benefit out of the compahies in the future uncondi- 
tionally, and they offen act as sleeping partners of joint 
stock companies. In many instances again such a position has been 
captured by designing financiers long after the inauguration, and 
they often getan enormous return annually which seems to be 
iniquitous. Evidently sucha system forces up the management 
expenses 80 much‘so that in certain instances the position seems to 
be ridiculous. 


Certain big life insurance companies were examined and the 
following figures revealed interesting factors :— 


Income 772,468,182 
Management expenses and share- 

holders’ dividends. ? a &814,981,599 
Policy holders pa £27 1,599,864 


' > Interest funds ~. a `~ «.&185,000,000 
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We see, therefore, that the income is divided approximately on 
the following basis :— 


Manegement and shareholders 40% 
> e Policyholders (i.e. thos@who pay) a35% 
Interest funds « , 25%, 


The heavy cost of management is notewortby which eats 
up nearly half the revenue income (contributed by policyholders, 
mind you}. If, therefore, costs could be minimised the companies 
would have still been solvent in order to meet the liabilities under a 
smaller premium income. 


AN ANOMALY. 


Insurance by nature is co-operative in thatit isa device 
whereby individual losses are made good by the corporate sacrifice 
of the constituents. Take, -for instance, a fire insurance company 
which indemnifies losses caused by fire. Say, there are one hundred 
policyholders of a sum assured of Rs. 100/- each. Now, if experience 
shows that there will be only one firein the year causing a loss of 
Rs. 100/-, the net premium would be Re. 1/- for each sum of Rs. 100/- 
assuret and the contribution of this small premium indemnifies the 
expected strain on the reserves of the company. Itisa corporate 

e activity in this sense that the -heavy losses caused to one particular 
individual are made good by small contributions from the other 
constituents although nobody knows exactly which particular 
member will suffer the loss next. , 


Asa matter of fact the idea of insurance first originated 
about two hundred and fifty years ago when certain European 
merchants were actuated by the desire to protect their 
merchandise against the risks of drowning and piracy _ by 
constituting a common fund out of periodical and small contributions 
from each. Later on capitalists came in when profits became pal- 
pable and the business began to be conducted on profit making lines. 
As a result heavy additions were made to the net premiums, that is 
to say, to the mathematical equivalents of the losses to be met, in 
order to provide fer the large returns to the management and share- 
holders. It must, however, be admitted that no business can he 
carried on free of cost, but if, proper endeavour ig made the cost 
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can be reduced to the minimum so that the load on the net premiums 
is reasonably small, If, therefore, insurance business is conducted 
on genuine co-operative lines there is ample scope for reduction in 
the cost of management. This, added fo restrictive dividends, ‘wauld 
enable co-operative insurance societies to thrgw open its benefits at 
a substantially reduced cost consistent with safety. 


- 


INCOME-TAX. 


Let us now study the incidence of income tax in life assurance. 
Persons whose income is below the taxable minimifm pay income 
tax to the Government asa penalty for purchasing insurance. We 
shall see how. In 1934 a statistical investigation was made into the 
average sum assured on Indian lives which worked out at Rs, 1200/-. 
This was found by dividing the total sum assured by the total 
number of policies issued. We may now presume that the man who 
can afford to buy a cover of a sum of Rs. 1200/- only belongs to the 
lower middle class with an income which is not naturally above the 
taxable minimum. The companies, however, have to pay the 
Government taxes, supertaxes and surtaxes on their profits, These 
large taxes come out of the small’ contributions of numerous policy- 
holders and they, therefore, pay taxes although their income is 
below the taxable minimum. a $ ° 


THE OHOIOE, 


We have, therefore, to find out an institution which does not 
feed the managing agents; which has hot to declare big dividends to 
shareholders and in which the policyholders have not to pay a penalty 
for their desiré to insure. ` This is co-operative insurance. A society 
based on the principles of co-operation in which every policy holder is 
necessarily a member leads to democratic management and is one 
in which the policyholders can feel that the society. exists for them 
alone and not for the sake of designing financiers. Both Europe 
and America have tried the principles of co-operation in the realm 
of insurance with conspicuous success and of late-India has followed 
them. The Bombay Oo-operative Insurance ‘Society Ltd. was 
established in 1930. The Bengal Co-operative Insurance Society 
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Ltd. startedeits operations asa Provident institution in 1929. In 
1934 it dommenced writing higher life business in the province of 
Bengal alone and very recently it has been slowly extending its 
activities in the other places of India as well. A third life assurance 
society under the co-operative plan has been established in Madras 
under the name of the South India Co-operative Insurance Society 
Ltd. The Travancore Co-operative Insurance Society was registered 
in Trivandrum in 1932 and the Indore Co-operative Insurance 
Society was registered in 1933. Happily within this short span of 
time the spirit of co-operation has appealed to the public of Idia 
in the sphere of insurance as illustrated by the progress achieved 
by the co-operative insurance societies in Bombay, Madras and 
Bengal, 


INVESTMENT OF FUNDS 


The ultimate. aim of insurance is to serve the interests of the 
insurer and then society at large, but unfortunately private insurance 
companies are more or less dominated by the desire to produce a 
profit to the shareholders. The experience of co-operative insurance 
in the West shows that the general policy of investment is to spend 
a considerable amount of the surplus for public utility institutions 
©, g. hospitals, dispensaries, sanatoria, dwelling houses, schools, 
ete. Still, owing to economic management, the rates of premium 
are kept low &nd without endangering safety these institu- 
tions are supporting other forms of co-operative activity. It is, 
however, interesting to note here that expenses made towards the 
extension and improvement of education, sanitation and medical 
facilities, etc. are bringing about an improved mortality experience 
among the members, proving in the long run that such expenses are 
worthwhile financially speaking as well. 


Speaking of India, the movement for co-cperative insurance has 
started only of late. Itis, therefore, thrown amidst the competition 
of giant well established proprietary concerns with highly developed 
agency Organisations on expensive lines, It will take the movement 
some time in order.to be ona par with these institutions and then 
only wə can expect the full benefits of the co-operative ideal to 
manifest themselves jn the realm of insuranca, 
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CO-OPERATIVE SOOLETIES YS MUTUAL SOOIETIES® 


It may now be asked that, apart from the speciad privileges 
stated above, what is the constituti8nal difference between a co- 
operative- insurance society and a mutual one? The difference isa very 
subtila one and lies more in the spirit than in the constitution. Soma 

“mutual” societies have been turned into proprietary ones and 
mutuality has ceased to exist. The strong point of the advocates of 
mutual societies is that the whole profit is divided among the policy- 
holder members, there being no shareholders. The co-operators on 
the other hand assert that it is not profit whioh they ‘aim at byt it is 
the spirit of service only that they cultivate. So, service and not 
profit is the aim of co-operation, whereas, the whole profit and not 
only a part is the motto of the mutualist. 


FREEDOM OF COMPETITION 


We have thus studied the’ implications of thtee types of 
insurance institutions, viz, (1) Proprietary, (2) Mutual and (3)Co- 
operative, It may now be asked that, if such be the state of affairs, 
how is it that all the three types of institutions are thriving notwith- 
standing the fact that there are marked differences amidst freed$m of 
competition ? The answer is that no freedom of gompetition exists 
so far as insurance is concerned. Very few prospects possess 
knowledge enough in order to be able to look to the different aspects 
of different companies with a view to select one. “Canvassing is done 
by an army of agents armed with all the modern weapons of publicity 
and they force insurance upon an unwilling public’. But whatever 
might be the situation it is gratifying to notice that life insurance in 
India is steadily growing from day to day and this implies an 
increasing ‘development of the sense of responsibility as well. The 
idea of providing only for the present must not eclipse the idea that 
one’s responsibility is not restricted to the years of his survival 
alone. It might under unfortunate circumstances spread beyond his 
death and the man who does notinsure gambles with the greatest, 
of chances and if he loses leaves behind him the dearest ones te 
lament the forfeit. 
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Insurance in India is lagging much behind insurance in 
Kurope and America and the following table in relation to life 
assurance at once leads us to serious thoughts :-— 


+ 
Average sum Average wealth Average annual 


Countries assured per per head income per 
head head 
America Rs. 2,000/- Rs. 4,009/- Rs. 800/- 
Great Britain »  600/- » 4,000/- „ 700/- 
India “2 4j- „ 200i- „»  35/- 


Tn considering the above table prepared by the writer 
himself the fact must not, however, be lost sight of that life 
insurance is a matter for the well-to-do and the educated. 
This accounts to a considerable extent for the abnormally 
low figures for India. But along with the spread of education 
insurance will also grow and speaking of the present we may 
say that not even the fringe of the vast field that has to be 
covered has yet been touched. Not only this. In the other 
branches of insurance, Fire, Marine, Accident, eto, the 
activities of Indian Companies are practically nil and so far as 
the writer is aware not more than half a dozen Indian Companies 
«do the general insurance business apart from life, and consequently 
the entire business is in the hands of foreign companies. It may 
easily be seen, therefore, that the scope of insurance in India is 
enormous. The position of co-operative insurance will be an 
important one in the scheme of things, mora specially so, if it can 
tackle the problems of agriculture, e. g, crop insurance, cattle 
insurance and tural indebtedness. Then alone will the goal of 
co-operative insurance in India be reached, It is placed in an 
advantageous position for doing this with the co-operation of a 
net-work of rural and urban societies throughout the land. 
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Village Reconstruction : A Co-operative Scheme 


Khan Bahadur A. M. Arshad Ali 
REGISTRAR OF CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES, BENGAL 


Bengal is a rural province. Unfortunately our villages are 
under a blight, dire want has stripped them of their beauty and sure 
disintegration stares them inthe face. Yet the fact remains that 
the struggle for existence in this country is not nearly %o strenuous 
as in England and other western countries which have to import 
most of their necessaries of life, including even food-stuffs, All the 
same, the peasant in Bengal is more dependent on others than the 
peasant in any other region of the world. This will not do. We 
must raise our standard of life by our own effort. If we have the 
will, no barrier can stop our progress. 

The wants of the village are not merely economic: health, 
education, clean and pleasant surroundings, all these must be 
provided. The problem is how to make the present-day village, 
full of filth, reeking with foul Smells, over-grown with jingle, 
into such a happy, healthy and bright abode as to tempt even 
luxury-loving city-people to come and tive there. It may be possible 
to work out in outline a systematic scheme of village reconstruction, 
but when a particular village is taken in hand, local conditions 
should determine the details to be followed. First of all, the needs 
of the village should be studied and then adequate measurs should be 
adopted for meeting them. But, however widely the details of the 
work may vary according to local conditions, there are certain 
fundamental principles which should be observed as the basis of 
all sohemes. l 


Firstly, it may be possibe for outsiders to help in reconstruction 
work, but, asa matter of principle, outside help should be excluded 
as far as can be helped, for, lasting benefit can never result from 
work done by outsiders, Outeiders may remove jungle and make the 
village clean and healthy, but in a short while the village will lapse 
into as wild and unhealthy a state as befora. Nor is it a sound policy 
to get work done by the villagers by.the use of compulson, For, the 
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moment, the agency which is in a position to compel, is withdrawn, 
there will be a quick return to former conditions. On the other hand, 
” once the value of cleanliness is impressed’ on the villagers, and they 
. clean up*their place of abode of their own accord, the result -will be 
permanent. The uplift of the villagers must precede the uplift of the 
villagə. Itis necessary above anything else to make them feel that 
though poor they are by no means lowly, and to awaken them toa 
realization of their self-respect and their latent power to raise them- 
selves by their own efforts. To this end it is necessary 
(1) to make them fully conscious of their condition, 
(2) to fire them with ‘ardour for the improvement of their 
condition and 
(3) to train them to work together. 

Proper training, the reading of newspapers and contact with 
outsiders are the best means to this end. Once the villagers realize 
that their uplift lies in their own hands, they will naturally feel the 
ardour for it. Persons who command all-round confidence and 
tespect are also indispensable, for they plone can inspire villazers 
with a zeal for united effort. 

It is therefore eminently desirable to make a start by otgania- 
ing a reconstruction scciety with all the respectable and efficient 
people in the village as members. Under their leadership the whole 
village will be roused to the height of its energy and a new era of 
progperity will then be inaugurated. 


Co-operatien alone can make it possible for big efforts to be 
carried out with small resources. The most practicable and the 
most efficient way of rural uplifé is the co operative way. A concrete 
village reconstruction scheme by the co-operative method is out- 
lined below :— . 

Each unit of reconstruction will comprise one or more villages. 
and a membership of not less than 50 persons, recruited from all 
households in the village or villages irrespective of caste, creed 
and race. 

Capital :—Oapital should be raised as easily and simply as. 
possible. 

Every memBer must deposit with the Society at harvest-time 
crop worth Re. 1 on account of his share. This will bring in a share 
capital of at least Rs. 60/- a year. 


Eina 
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Daily collection of rice may bring in 4 seers a month from each 
member who will make, onthe basis -of 50 members, 5 fhds. or, 
Rs..20]- a month. ae 


In addition to these,’ Provision shoyld be made for contribution 
to the Society to be levied at a fixed rate on all ceremonial occasions, 
such as marriage and religious festivals. 


The Method of Work :—The work of the Society will comprise 
three distinct divisions :- I., Economic, II. Sanitary, III, Educa- 
tional,, 


I. Economic: Every member should adopt the f8llowing five 
methods for increasing his income: 


(i) Kitchen-gardening, (ii) Poultry, (iii) Weaving, 
(iv) Restriction of Crops, (v) Dairying. 
~ (Gi) Vegetable seeds will be supplied free to members in the 
first year, but in the succeeding year, twice the quantity supplied 
will be collected from members who received seeds, for distribution 
among the rest. This will promote vegetable gardening all over the 
village, both for home consumption and marketing, and thus contri- 
bute to a substantial increase in the income of the village people. ə 


(ii) Poultry: Members will -receive free eggs of such 
superior breeds as Rhodes Island, Leghorn, Chittagong, elc., also if 
possible, some birds. The-eggs may then be hatched with the help 
of birds of indigenous breed and the chickens reared according to 
instruction by experts. When these chickens grow up into full- 
sized hens and lay eggs, each member will be required to make over 
to the society twice the number of eggs he received, for distribution 
among other members. A flourishing business in poultry and eggs 
may also be built up on a business basis. 


(iii) Men and women of the cultivator class should be taught 
weaving at least for the supply of their own needs for cloth. For a 
start, looms will be installed in the homes of some prominent and 
well-to do- members only and these should be accessible to other 
members for use in their leisure time.. Regular daily practice even 
` for a short while will enable members to weave towels and cloths for 

their personal use in a few months’ time. Every member may then 
have a loom set up in his own home. 
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So ong as the Society is not in a position to pay for the. 
- services of a weaving master out of its own funds any of the 
following arrangements may be adopted :— 
° (a) Students of Serampore Weaving Institute may be made 
available for imparting instruction during “vacations. 
(b) Persons trained in.Government assisted weaving schools, 
who tre unemployed, may be engaged on a very small salary. 
(o) The services of the Co-operative Department Officer in 
charge of weaving will be available, whenever he can be spared. 
(d) Touring officers of the Government Industries Department 
may also help in the matter. 
°” In view of the fact that the development of weaving will provide 
work for many unemployed persons, it may be reasonably expected 
that many unemployed persons trained in weaving will come forward 
to help in this work without any remuneration at all. 


A profitable subsidiary occupation, specially suitable for women, 
is the manufacture of bags, durries etes, from jute-yarn. A properly 
trained village woman may be employed to train up others in 
this work. 

Í (iv) In order that cultivators may produce all their necessa- ` 
ries themselves, it is essential to restrict the production of certain 
crops, with a view to both raising its price and making room for the 
cultivation ofemore economic crops necessary both for food and other 
purposes. Jutgis an instance in point. Its uneconomic production 
has not only led to a reduction in its price but has made it necessary 
to import linseed, onions, chilly, molasses and other necessary 
crops from abroad. Restriction should of course be carried out 
according to the instructions of the Agricultural Department of the 
Government, but every cultivator should make ita point to raise 
all crops necessary for supplying the wants of his own family. 

(v) Every member should take up dairying as far his 
circumstances permit. Stud-bulls for breeding will be maintained 
by the Society. Well-to-do local landlords and the Government 
Agricultural Department may in some cases be induced to make a 
gift of stud-bulls to the Society. 

II. Sapitary:—A working committee composed of the 
prominent members of the Society will bein charge of such health 
measures as provision of good drinking water and the maintenance 
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of cleanliness in the village. A sense of corporate liability for such 
works as the cutting of jungle, the weeding of tanks, the main- 
tenance and mending of roads must be created among the village-* 
people. The absence of it to-day accounts for a great. deal of 
unnecessary suffering. E s ° 


The main thing’ to bear in mind for promoting health and 
sanitation is that prevention is better than cure and that the best 
method of prevention is the cultivation of personal health. One of 
the greatest incentives to personal health is exercise and competitive 
games. Tho promotion of both by the announcement of prizes and 
other means should occupy a prominent place in the Society’s 
programme of work. Compulsory vaccination should bë introduced 
in every home in the village. 


Not less important than exercise and games for promoting 
health is the provision of nutritious food, Some very simple and 
inexpensive foods in Bengal are among the most nutritious. Sche- 
dules of such foods should be prepared and kept by the Society for 
the instruction of members. 


III. Education: A night-school for every village should ba 
the programme of the Society and the curriculum should he laid 
down by the Working Committee with a view to teaching the three 
R’S within a year. The subjects taught in the village schools should 
be attractive, practical and definitely related to tlfe every day- 
life of the villagers. ° 


Finance :—It is only through self-reliance, determination and 
thrift that the programme outlined can be fulfilled. Expenses 
should as far as possible be borne by the cultivators themselves out 
of their own earnings. This principle should receive due considera- 
fion in initiating a line of work. The guidance will of course be 
provided by the village-leaders and the fittest among them may be 
given special training for this purpose and engaged as salaried 
workers under the Society. A highly educated and talented young 
man of the village may, after a period of intensive training, admi- 
rably fill this role. 


On the basis of an annual share-income of Re. 50/- 
and a monthly income of Rs, 20/- the following budget may 
3 
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“be laid down provisionally for the first year of the Society’s 
working = 
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Annual Income ` Annual Expenditure 

1, Shares ` Its, 50- 1, 3 Looms for distribution 
2. Collection of rice Rs. 240/- among members Rs. 30/- 
3, Subscriptions Rs, 10/- 2 Seeds * Rs. 10/- 
o 3. Eggs Rs. 20/- 
4, Offce Rs. 100/- 
5. Salary Rs. [20]- 
6. Miscellaneous Rs. 12/- 

Total ° Rs. 800/- Rs. 292/- 


The second year’s expenses will be considerably less and the 
balance of the income will be available for constructive work, 


Our villages stand to-day perilously close to the border-line 
between life and death. We have been content to lead a life of 
beggary. We have never cared to utilise our own resources, to use 
our latent strength. All that we wanted was scmehow to eke out 
a life of penury and misery. We have never stopped to consider the 
distinction between life and vegetation. But that way the purpose 
of lifp is not fulfilled. We must learn to live like men, we must 
train ourselves to work together, to stand on our legs and to get 
out of life the best that it can offer. To this end what we need is 
faith in ourselves, reliance on our own efforts, and the will to work 
together. Without these, a comprehensive ssheme of village recons- 
truction which aims at all-round improvement is bound to bea 
failure. The decay of tho village is only a symptom ; the trouble 
is that our minds have become static. Therefore our task should be 
to vitalise our minds first and only then the dreadful waste of our 
resources in men and materials will be stoppad and the village will 
once again be a living entity. 


The Mysore Report on Co-operation’ =, 
The working of co-operative societies for about thirty” years jn 
this country has disclosed defects that have to be remedied and diff- 
culties to be overcome’ if the avowed objects of the founders of the 
Indian Co-operative Movement are tobe properly realised. Since 
the Maclagan Committee on Co-operation met and reported in 1915, 
numerous Commissions and Committees, both of an all-India charac- 
ter and of provincial status, have discussed the various problems of 
co-operative policy and administration from diverse angles of vision 
and have suggested remedies. Further, the Indian Co-operative 
Movement, in its varied aspects, has often formed the subject of close 
scrutiny by legislatures and responsible committees and conferences. 
Important co-operative problems havein this way been examined 
threadbare and with such thoroughness, often in respect of even the 
winutest details, during a period of close upon two decades, that it 
cannot in any way be claimed now that the future policy in respect of 
reform and progress cannot be determined for want of adequate data. 
_ While it is true that so far as the British Indian provinces are 
concerned there cannot be any reason why a stedfast policy, of 
advance cannot be adopted, ié will "be readily admitted that the same 
cannot be said in-'respect of the Indian States, where the conditions 
are not, in many matters, quite identical. This -aceounts for’ the 
reason why in response to a Resolution, moved in the Mysore 
Representative Assembly, a committee was appointed by the Mysore 
Government, to enquire into the the present state of the co-operative 
movement and to make recommendations in regard to future lines of 
its development. The Committee was appointed at the end of October, 
1935 and they set themselves to work imm ediately. After completing 
their enquiry the Committee submitted their Report to the Govern- 
ment in the middle of July, 1986. The Report, a copy of which has been 
forwarded to us, is now made available to the public. It shows that 
the Committee performed the task with which they were entrusted 
with a-full sense of their responsibility inthe matter. The Commi- 
ttee have discussed matters relating to the co operative movement in 
Mysore in its various aspects and have made recommendations ofa 
comprehensive nature with a view to bringing the movement in the 
State in line with the original policy and aims of the movement, 
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The Report is divided practically into six sections covering 
eover 260 pages of printed matter, It begins with an Introduction 
which sets forth the policy and aims of the movement and then 
gives a short history of co-operative legislation in Mysore since 1905, 
the year in which thg Mysore Co-operative Societies Regulation was 
passed. The general progress of co-operation in the State since 
1905-06 is described in a brief and succint manner followed by a short 
account relating to the present position of the movement together 
with the effects of depression on its working. A very concise 
summary of the salient recommendations of the more important 
among the commissions and committees (in Mysore and elsewhere ) 
thattlealt with co-operation prior to the appointment of the Mysore 
Committee is then given. The circumstances leading to the appoint- 
ment of the present Committee are also stated. Part I of the Report 
deals with Organisation and includes consideration of matters relating 
to primary credit societies, primary non-credit societies and financ- 
ing institutions. Part II is devoted to Finance, It discusses matters 
relating to Co-operative Resources, Employment of Capital; Fluid 
Resources, State Aid, Accounts; and Long-term Finance. Part III 
considers views on matters relating to Administration under the 
heads Regulative Functions ; Conreotive Functions; and Guidance 
and Control. The next section gives, under the head Conclusion, a 
resume of the recommendations of the Committee along with several 
Notes of Dissent. This is followed by the text of the Question- 
naire of the Comsmittee together with the names of persons examined 
and of institutions visited by the Committee and a carefully prepared 
Index. 

A commendable feature of the Enquiry by the Committee on 
Co-operation in Mysore is the economical way in which they have 
conducted their work. It is stated that the total cost on account of - 
the Committee (exclusive of printing charges) is estimated to ba 
about Rs. 8,800/-, made up of the salary of the Secretary (Rs. 3,500/-) 
and of the Establishment (Rs. 1,150/-), travelling charges 
(Rs. 3,830/-) and contingencies (Rs. 300/-). The Report is an 
interesting and’ informative official document relating to the Indian 
co-operative movement and would be read with profit and advantage 
by co-operative workers, official and non-official, all over tho 
country. Before we begin our consideration of some of the more 
important among the recommendations of the committee it would be 
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helpful to the reader if the views of the Government of Mysore as 
to the need for the enquiry along with the terms of reference settled 
by them is placed before him at the outset. The need for the enquiry 
was thus stated in the Government Order: . - 

While the movemeng has advanced in certain dwections as the result of 
measures then adopted, the progress has been meagre in others. Fresh problems have 
also arisen, and new activities such as, for example, the establishment of landemort- 
gage institutions, have been undertaken. Meanwhile, the trade depression in recent 
years has put the resources of most of the institutions and their methods of working 
to a severe test. It is therefore felt that the time has arrived for taking stock of the 
whole situation and laying down, on considered lines, the policy to be pursued in the 
coming years for the regulation and healthy development of co-operative institutions 
in the State, a 

The terms of reference were as follows: 

The enquiry entrusted to the Committee will embrace the present state 
of the co-operative movement in its various forms with reference not only to co- 
operative credit, but also to co-operative production, distribution and sale, as well as 
to house-building, insurance and other relatively less developed sides of co-operative 
activity. It will further comprise an investigation of the financial system generally, 
including the connection between the various parts of the co-operative organization 
and an examination of the working and future development of the Land Mortgage 
Bank ; also the promotion of efficiency and convenience in such matters as propa- 
ganda, supervision, controland management) of the iastitutions and the disposal gf 
co-operative disputes. The Committee will be at liberty to deal with any “other 
aspects of the movement which may seem to it to be of fundamental importance. 


It is well that the Committee have placed in the-eforefront the 
policy and aims that should, in their opinicn, guide the co-operative 
movement. In a consideration of any programme of reform of the 
co-operative movement the most essential thing must be the ideal, 
for ideals are the inexhaustible source of all progress. While point- 
ing out the nature of the material advantages that are likely to 
accrue to the people by the system of co-operative organisation the 
Report states: “The best part of its influence, moreover, is in the 
social sphere, It is also highly educative in its effects. Thus it 
inculcates thrift, promotes saving habits, and the spirit of self-help 
and corporate responsibility, and teaches the utility of associated 
action for the attainment of common needs”, The Committee then 
supplement their obsetvations with the following quotation from the 
Maclagan Report: “The combination of the material with the more 
or less intangible moral element constitutes an important difference 
between cooperation and other remedies adopted for dealing with 
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agricultural stagnation”. Since the initiation ofthe movement in 
this country, there has been a growing tendency even among a large 
section of those engaged in co-operative work, not to say of others, 
to ignore almost wholly its gthioal and social aspect and to lay stress 
-more and more on ifs material side. The present stagnation of the 
movement appears to the writer to be due more to this belittling of 
the mora! ideal than to any thing else. The situation demands that 
those engaged in co-operative work should recognise the essential 
importance of what the Maclagan Committee describe as “the more 
or less intangible moral element’, in their efforts to extricate the 
movement fyom the rut into which it has been embedded. 


How far the Government in India should come forward to help 
the co-operative movement with financial assistance is a question 
that has for long formed the subject of keen controversy ; but it still 
remains unsettled although the question has been debated from 
divergent points of view by different authorities on different occa- 
sions. The Mysore Committee have recommended the policy that 
should, in their opinion be adopted by the State in this matter. 
While expressing the opinion that direct financial aid should not be 
expected as a matter of course, there are directions in which, they 
think, assistance from Government is legitimate and desirable. The 
Committee recommend : : 


To. begin with, it is of course clearly tinoumbent on Government to provide 
adequate and efRolent audit, supervision and advice for co-operative Banks, dealing 
as these do with a large and constantly increasing amount of money deposited by. 
the public. Apar®from this, itis also possible and desirable that these institutions 
should be placed, through the Registrar, in touch with the general money market and 
so given access to ampler, cheaper and surer souroes of capital than the iregular 
stream of public deposits, 


Asa form of legitimate assistance not involving departure from prinoiple, 
financial aid should be, as it has been in the past, given by the State to encourage 
new Societies and new forms of co-operation, us well as extensions in partioular 
directions. Under this category will tall contributions to the expenses of the move- 
ment in backward tracts and among the backwarded classes ; liberal assistance in the 
early stages to the more speoialized forms of co-operative activity such as consolida- 
tion of holdings, adult education, irrigation, and the like; initial advances to 
Weavers’ Societies; advances to industrial Societies for the purchase of machinery ; 
advances at concession rates and for sufficiently long periods for the development of 
co-operative production, sale and marketing, and for the building of warehouses and 
godowns in centres which provide good markets; and long-term loans to building 
Sooleties, to be advanced every year up to a reasonable limit of anticipated require- 
monts and actual progress, 


In the early stage of the land mortgage scheme, large advances from 
Government may be indispensable. But as the land Mortgage Bank is able to rely 
more and more on debentures issued by it, the appropriate form of State ald will be 
the guarantee of interest on the debentures; 
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Finally, the spread of co-operative education and the provision of suitable 
institutions for teaching and training are as much proper objeots for State aid and 
patronage, as they are for active support from co-operative institutions. m 

The question is a very important one and we make no apology 
for having quoted at some length the observations emade by the 
Mysore Committee on the subject. Ina country like India unless 
the authorities adopt “a more liberal and generous policy than has 
hitherto been followed in the matter of financial aid to the co-opera- 
tive movement, no substantial and adequate extension and progress 
of the co-operative movement is possible. 

The Committee have very appropriately sounded a note of 
warning with reference tothe way in ‘which the policy of gonsolidation 
and rectification is being followed practically all over the courftry. 
While pointing out, on the one hand, that this is “the only prudent 
policy for the abnormal period through which the movement has been 
passing” they admit, on the other, that “itis not a policy which can 
create enthusiasm”, “noris it one which can be indefinitely pursued 
if the movement is to grow and thrive’. The Report adds: “Asa 
matter of fact, it is to be feared that the stress laid on caution and 
consolidation is having the untoward consequence of starving even 
good societies and honest members. The danger of stagnation has 
become real, and the question whether the pace of advance Pn 
organisation and development cannot now be accelerated is assum- 
ing importance.” Wecommend these observations to the notice of 
co-operative authorities in British Indian provinces. Fn some of the 
Provinces as a result of this policy not only has smenation super- 
vened but if prompt and energetic steps are not taken to push 
forward & policy of progress and development the movement is 
threatened with utter collapse, 


In recommending that no important change of co-operative 
policy should be embarked upon without consultation with responsible 
non-official opinion the committee have made a very proper recom- 
mendation. In this the Mysore Committee endorse the view formerly 
expressed by the Townsend Committee on Co-operation. This view 
is supported by enlightened non-official co-operative opinion all 
over the country. In fact, with reference to the recent promulgation 
ofa new co-operative rule of a retrogressive character by the 
Bombay Government, the Provincial Co-operative Institute while 
making a yigorous protest against the rule urge the adoption of a 
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' course of action similar to that recommended by the Mysore 
Committee in regard to important changes of co-operative policy. 

x The Report contains an interesting discussion on the powers 
and responsibilities of committees of co-operative societies. While 
recognising that the commifies of management should not be placed 
beyond the control® of the general body, the Mysore Committee 
recommend that it is necessary, on the one hand, to affirm and safe- 
guard the position of the general body as the supreme authority in 
all matters affecting the administration of the Society, and on the 
other, to see that adequate powers of executive management are 
delegated to the committee. It is rightly urged that the allocation 
of functions ‘In the bye-laws should be quite clear and definite in 
these respects, The Report states : 


The general body should have power, among other things, to consider and 
sanction the annual budgets, to oriticise, approve or reject the annual reports of 
work, to appoint outside Auditors, to make alterations in or additions to by-laws, to 
convenes extraordinary meetings, to appoint special committees for inspeotion and 
investigation in oases of maladministration, and generally, to lay down poliojes and 
to review the work of the committee. It should not interfere with the executive 
actions of the committee within the scope of the functions legitimately assigned to 
the latter ; but it should be open to it in an emergency to revise the deotsions of the 
committee where these have not already been executed and so as not to affect the 
position of third psrsons. Where ‘the committee has acted within the limits of its 
delegated authority, no resolution of the general body which would be to the prejudice 
of third persons ought to be given effect to; if necessary, the intervention of the 
Régistgar should be obtained in the matter In other cases it would seem quite open 
to the general body to review and if necessary rovise the actions of its agent, tha 
managing committea, though whether suoh interference is or is not desirable would 
depend on the circumstances of the particular oase. 


Two of fhe members of the Committee express the opinion that 
the power of reVision should only be exercised if expressly reserved 
to the general body by the bye-laws of the society. It is, however, 
held by the other members that this is an inherent power and so does 
not require special resolution, The matter is one of very great 
importance and it appears tous that the Mysore Committee have 
acted very properly in dealing with it at some length and in indicat- 
ing the correct point of view which should serve asa guidance to 
the societies. Much trouble, confusion and urpleasantness in the 
management of societies could be avoided if the authorities in the 
different provinces took the trouble of indicating in distinct and clear 
tormsthe accepted principles in the matter of allocation of powers 
between general bodies and managing committees. 


Reports and Enquiries aa 
i 
NOTES ON AGRICULTURAL MARKETING j 


One of the resulbs of the Rural Economy Resolution of the 
Government of India of May, 1934 has been the inauguration ef an 
enquiry in order to get a ‘detailed picture of the present conditions 
under which the agricultural produce of India was marketed and on 
the basis of that picture to put foward recommendations for 
improvements wherever possible’.* Mr. A. M. Livingstone, Agri- 
cultural Marketing Adviser to the Government of India, ¢ stated 
sometime ago that the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
had pushed on the organisation of the Marketing Office and the 
Government of India had made the financial provision necessary for 
the appointment of the staff which’ would carry out the marketing 
enquiry scheme. For the Central staff three senior Marketing Officers, 
one for cereals, oilseeds and all farm crops, one for fruits and special 
crops, and a third for animal husbandry had been provided, and each 
of these had one Marketing Officer and there were further attached to 
them 12 Assistant Marketing ‘Officers. The provinces, some of 
which’ had received considerable assistance from Central funds, had 
each appointed three Assistant Marketing Officers with one senior 
Marketing Officer to supervise their work. The cenbral staff had 
already joined and the appointment of the provincial, staff had also 
been made. Senior Marketing Officers of the provinces were to meet 
the central Marketing Officers and together they were to consider 
the draft synopsis and questionnaires regarding the detailed proce- 
dure of the work in connexion with the scheme. He expressed his 
satisfaction that the Indian States were also co-operating heartily in 
the scheme. Not less than 125 States had written offering to appoint 
or detail officers who would deal with marketing correspondence and 
enquiries while 18 had set up marketing staffs analogous to those of 


* Proceedings of the First Meeting of the Crops and Soils Wing of the 
Board of Agricuiture and Animal Husbandry in India (Government of India Press 
New Delhi, Price Rs. 6/-.) l 

+ A new office known as the office of the Agricutural Marketing Adviser to the 
Government of India came into existence “a effect from the Ist January, 1936 and js 

located at New Delhi. 
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the provinces, The ultimate object of the work was to improve the 
return to the cultivator by more efficient marketing of his produce 
and a reduction in the costs of that marketing. It was hoped also 
that eventually some measure for stabilising prices of agricultural 
“produce would be possible® and that the position of the cultivator 
would thereby be *rendered more secure than it was uuder present 
conditions. 

” In the course of the discussion Colonel Olver, the well-known 
expert in animal husbandry, said that with regard to animal 
husbandry marketing was of the very first importance. In dairying, 
poultry management and many other branches there was at present 
much wasté. He doubted whether it was advisabe to raise prices. 
He hoped it would be possible to reduce the middleman’s costs, A 
large branch of animal husbandry was concerned with the by-pro- 
ducts of dairying, and for the profitable utilisation of these, a 
thorough organisation of their transport and marketing was essential. 
He would say that livestock improvement work depended ultimalely 
on improved marketing as it was only the prospect of profitable 
sales by breeders and cattle-owners that would induce them to 
adopt improvements. 

An economist has succintly emphasised the importance of 
‘marketing surveys and organisdtion in the following words» : “Until 
very recently, marketing of agricultural produce formed a very 
small part of agricultural activity in India. With the opening of 
the country for domestic and foreign trade during the last 60 years, 
commercialisation of agriculture has assumed great importance and 
the practise of raising crops which the farmer exchanges for food 
and other material requirements in a market is gathering force year 
after year. Even on family farms where the production is chiefly 
for the farm family and the farm animals, part of the farm produc- 
tion is alweys offered for sale inthe market to enable the farmer 
to meet his cash expenses on taxes, clothes and other requirements 
which he himself cannot produce. The specialisation in production 
has made the question of marketing of vital importance tothe 
farmer and itis now generally admitted that his prosperity depends 
not only on an increase in the rate of his production but also on his 


* Note by Dr. T. G. Shirname, Professor of Agricultural Ecenomics, Poona, 
Agricultural College ( Appendix II A of the Proceedings ). 
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Capacity to dispose of his goods at an advantage. Again, this 
specialisation in raising commercial crops, which are exéhanged for 
necessities, has given rise to the other aspect of farmer’s marketing, 
namely, the purchase of farm and family*requirements. 

“Tt is now generally recognised that *the socio-economic 
development of rural society depends, to a large extent, on the 
organisation of small units and the application of the principle of 
the enlargement of the volume of business. This is particularly 
important in a country of family farms where the business units 
are so small and scattered. The Royal Commission on Agriculture 
in India have rightly observed that ‘group marketing fust be more 
efficient than marketing of individuals specially in conditions such 
as those which exist in India, where the individual producer is such 
a small unit’. The practice of selling through middlemen or commise 
sion agents who finance the farmers is very common in the case of 
a large number of commercial products of Indian agriculture and one 
of the greatest difficulties in the way of farmers getting a fair price 
is that the selling agents also act ag financiers. The result is that 
the farmers have no free hand in the matter of disposal of their 
produce. The question becomes extremely complicated and involved 
and the possibility of instituting new co-operative credit societids for 
the purpose of sale of the product and purchase of farm supplies 
demands the closest and immediate attention for the solution of a 
large number of problems of agricultural marketing in India.” 

* % * * 

The Crop and Soils Wing of the Board of Agriculture and 
Animal Husbandry in India last year also passed resolutions regard- 
ing the improvement of the fruit industry in India. In the course 
of the discussion reference was made: to the action taken by the 
Punjab Government, since 1926, regarding the fruit industry under a 
Provincial Fruit Development Board, and to the establishment of a 
similar Board in U. P. in 1934 One speaker stated the problems 
facing any attempt at the improvement of the fruit industry as 
follows: “If Japan today could sell its apples in a distant market 
like Quetta, if Californian peaches find a ready market in Calcutta 
and Bombay, and if Kandahar could flood the Indian market with 


its grapes, pomegranates and dried fruit to the exclusion of the home 


grown article, then, he thought, there must be something definitely 
wrong with the organisation of the Fruit Industry in Indias.” He 
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suggegled that surveys should'be catried out in various provinces to 


æ determine: 


1. . What is the actual area in each province under different 
: kinds of fruit. , 

2. What additional area in each province can with advantage 
be brought under fruit cultivation. 

“5. What different varieties and types of fruit are commonly 
grown and which of these are of major and which of minor 
importance. 

4, What kinds of fruit are likely to do best in each province. 
5, Whatis the area under nurseries in each province and 
what are the chief companies engaged in nursery work. 

6. Whatis the total number of bearing and young trees of 

R the various kinds in each province. 

7. What different kinds of fruit are imported into India and 

in what quantities. 

It would then be possible, according to the speaker referred to 
‘above, to do something to organise the Fruit Industry in India. 

It was pointed out that the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research had sanctioned grants totalling 3% lakhs of rupees, spread 
over five years, for fruit research’ schemes in almost all the provinces 
in India; and that the Government of India wasspending a considerable 

| sum on the marketing enquiry which would also cover fruit. Resolu- 
tions passed by the Board in this connection emphasised the value 
of fruit growing to Indian agriculture and the importance of agri- 
cultural departments being placed in a position to render adequate 
assistance to fruit growers, by the provision of expert staff and funds 
to aid fruit growers by research, demonstration, the provision of 
nursery- stock and assistance in organisation ; recommending special 
courses of training in sciantific fruit and vegetable growing in 
Provincial Agricultural Colleges; and drawing the attention of 
Local Governments to the advisability of registering all nurseries 
producing fruit trees for sale to the public. 

Lt. Col. E. W. O. Noel of Bombay, however, sounded a pessi- 
mistio note and observed that they had recently tried marketing 
themselves the .fruit from one of their own farms and, from the. 
results of that experiment, he was inclined to think that the gentle- 
men who were advocating great expansion of the fruit industry wera 
rather optimistic. The cost of getting the fruit to the towns. was” 
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very high and as soon as large supplies were avilable the prices fell 
heavily. The trouble was that the Indian market had a very low 
saturation power for good quality fruit and they could not do much 
until they had raised the purchasing power of the’ masses of the 
people. He thought also that the advocates ofthe canning industry 
were rather too optimistic as the amount of canned fruit consumed 
in India could, he understood, be supplied from 50 acres only. With 
regard to preservation, the price of sugar was high, whereas imported 
jam did not pay its customs duty on its sugar content: and they had 
found that Australian jam could be landed in Indian Cantonments at 
4 annas per lb. at which price they certainly could fot produce it 
locally. 

The above summary indicates the various possiblities in the 
aphere of marketing, organisation of research, producers’ and sellers’ 
associations on @ co-operative basis, etc. The role of Bengal in 
these spheres has not deserved any mention in the Proceedings and 
we only wish the Government of Bengal would fall in line with the 
progressive provinces. l 

-o B. N. B. 
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. DEVELOPMENT OF HAND-LOOM INDUSTRY ON 
CO-OPERATIVE LINES 


The weaving industry established its usefulness in the- province 
of Bengalin very early times. It rose toeminence during the Mogul 
period, when it spread not only over the whole of India but even 
beyond the bounds of Asia into distant foreign lands. But towards 
the close of the 19th century the hand-loom industry began to show 
signs of decline, following, of course, the natural law of decline of 
industry in general. 

Agriculture is the leading industry in Bengal, weaving coming 
next. Even now there are about three lacs of weavers in Bengal, 
though some of them are also partly agriculturists. The sareas of 
Dacca, the dhoties of Santipur, the silk of Murshidabad are still 
known far and wide. Even now such places as Dacoa, Mymensingh, 
Pabna, Bankura, Birbhum, Santipur, Hooghly, Khulna, Noakhali, 
Comillg, Faridpur, Midnapur, Malda, Murshidabad and many others 
are important centree of the hand-loom industry. Of these, Malda 
and Murshidabad are famous for their silk. 


An enquiry intothe present state of the industry brings out 
that the weavers ‘being illiterate and inexperienced can not keep pace 
with the changes in demand and thus fail to produce goods to the 
taste of the public. They never learnt the art of making original 
designs; afew old ard hackneyed ones suffice for them. This 
serious draw-back greatly retards the development of the industry. 


Improved types of machinery are the rule to-day in the realm 
of the industry. It is therefore almost incredible that even a few 
years back the name of the fly-shuttle was unknown to weavers. No 
industry can prosper unless it can keep pace with the times. The 
decline of the weaving industry in Bengalis due not only to the 
illiteracy of the weavers but also to their rigid and conservative 


. outlook. It is further aggravated by the general poverty of Bengal, 


which in turn results in poverty of the weavers who can ill afford to 
purchase the yarn necessary for their,work. They could compete 
with the mills, being skilled weavers themselves, if they could 
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purchase yarn at a cheap rate, but they possess neither the money to 

buy yarn at wholesale ratesnora knowledge of the m&rket. Nor 
have they the slightest idea of the business side of the industry —the 
method of economic production and profitable sale. The result is 

that they are hopelessly handicapped jnthe competitive marketmof «u 
the present age when mere technical skill dogs not carry one as far 

as it did in the paste To-day producers must create not only goods 

but also a demand for them. ° 

The Government of Bengal have recently launched a schere to 
restore the hand-loom industry to its former glory, by educating the 
weavers and also by helping them in their business transactions. 
The Ministerin charge of Agriculture and Industries and the e 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies are making great efforts to*make 
this scheme a success. Under this scheme weavers have been 
organized in large bodies at Bagerhat, Alamdanga, Bankura, Dacca, 
Naogaon, Chaumohani and Chittagong and a shop has been opened 
at Calcutta for disposal of the products of these centres. In these 
seven centres there were 537 weavers’ associations organised ona 
co-operative basis and a systematic effort is being made for produc- 
tion and sale on co-operative lines of hand-made textiles. 

The Government intend to help the workers in weaving ® 
cloths and borders of novel and attractive designs and instal i 
jacquered plants at different centres of sale, to instruct them 
in the art of dyeing according to up-to-date and improved systems DY a 
engaging experts, to help the workers in the prrchase of yarn ata 
cheap rate and in the sale of the finished products a fair price,to “ 
send out expensive plants and machinery to different centres at 
Government cost and lastly to provide them with capital to prevent 
them from incurrirg debts at a bigh rate of interest. The Govern- 
ment have also appointed an expert and experienced officer to give 
effect to the above scheme, 

The new scheme first saw the light in 1934, but consideration 
of its practicability and of the methods of working as also the search 
for a qualified person capable of working it out delayed the scheme 
being put into actual operation till the next year, when the sum, 
allotted for it in the 1934 budget as also that of 1935, being available 
together increased its chances of success. Asa separate grant has 
been earmarked by Government asa subsidy to different centres, 
in addition to the sum allocated for office and allied expenses, there 
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rieed~-be no fear that the salaries and allowances of the staff will 
exhaust thè entire money available. 
- The Bagerhat Co-operative Mill, well-known both for. ihe dualiy 
of its cloth and its designs, could not for want of funds buy a finishing 
machine. The Government have, at a cost of Ra. 15,000, purchased a 
finishing machine for,it and have also appointed an expert mechanic 
to run it at a monthly salary of Rs. 60. That the cloth made by the 
Mill is strong and durable is beyond doubt, yet it has not been able 
to command a wide sale owing to lack of finish. No weaver can 
afford to buy finishing machinery owing to its exorbitant price. For 
this reason the Government have purchased a similar plant together 
with a dyeing eælant for different centres such as Dacca, Bankura 
etc., &nd it is hoped that with their help the looms will turn out 
products that will satisfy the needs of-the public. Attempts are 
also being made to establish at Alamdanga a wool-weaving centre. 
Chittagong isa good market for lnugis, but these used to be 
imported from Holland. But even when the increase of duty dis- 
couraged imports the local industry could not take advantage of it 
as its products though cheap and strong lacked finish and therefore 
did not attract customers. On the other hand the mill-made finished 
lungis from another province found ready sale at the rate of Re. 1/2/- 
eack in placa of -/1/6- for the loom-made ones. The people who paid 


the high price did not know that it only costs 6 pies to finish properly. 


= lungi. Government are endeavouring to secure a ready market 
oe the local industry by educating the people in this matter. The 
attractive finish, he cheapness and the originality of design of 
Japanese goods offer a great obstacle no doubt but it may be expected 
that it will be overcome with public aid and sympathy by quickly 


creating a market for the industry. 
To help the public in their purchase, the products of these 


centres are stocked at the co-operative store at College Street which. 


is run under the direction of e co-operative organisation. Nothing 
but loom-made goods of Bengal are kept there. As no middle-man’s 
profit has to be paid, the goods stocked there can be sold af a small 
margin over cost. The attention of the public is invited to it 
that they might help the Government in the work of reviving our 
cottage industries—a seemingly impossible task for the Government 
without the sincere and active co-operation of the public. 

P. @, 8, - 
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Arbitration and Co-operative Societies 
TO _ 

THE EDITOR, THE BENGAL CO-OPERATIVE JOURNAL, 
Sir, ° ° 
In the article subscribed by a ‘*Co-operator” th the last issue of the 
Bengal Co-operative Journal, the notable features reflected upon seem to 
be thé inexperience of Arbitrators of the Co-operative Department and the 
leniency extended by the Assistant Registrar in connection with an appeal 
case ofa member. This may have created the impression in the minds 
of many that the'facts were really so. The so'called “Co-operator’” appears 
to have omitted many relevant details of the case; and it is absolutely 
necessary to bring tothe notice of the readers the circumstances uhder 
which the Appellate Court of the Assistant Registrar had to modify the 
illegal Award, given by the Arbitrator in the original dispute case of the 
Society in question. 

The facts are that a dispute case was filed against a member of a 
Society, under the Central Bank, with a forwarding letter from the Assistant 
Registrar, with clear instructions to deliver the same to the Society con- 
cerned for filing it in the proper Court, if the defendant failed to comply 
with the terms of the award amicably. The Secretary of the Central Bank, 
instead of informing the Society, took an extreme measure and got the 
cheques and bills of the member (who is a Contractor of the P.W, D, 
D. I. F. and the District Board) attached through the Sub-Judge’s Court 
of the District. The member was all alofig trying for an amicable settle- 
ment with the Society and the Central Bank in order to free himself from 
the liability, and he was always given hopes of same by “the Auditor-Arbi- 
trator and the Secretary ; and the member was never apprised of the 
judgment of the Arbitrator in the dispute either by the Arbitrator or the 
Secretary of the Central Bank. It was far from his intention to evade the 
liability ; he had not, therefore, taken up a refractory attitude regarding 
the loan. There was, further, no apprehension of a sudden departure of the 
member from the locality, or sudden disposal of bis properties, as he is a 
Contractor of substance with sufficient assets. It is surprising, therefore, 
that proceedings were started so suddenly by paying emergent fees in the 
Sub-Judge’s Court, without the knowledge of the Society concerned or even 
the Chairman of the Central Bank, and disregarding the instructions of the 
Assistant Registrar for an amicable settlement. 

The award in question ‘was made jointly against the member and his 
surety, who had a personal deposit in the Central Bank to cover the major 
portion of the debt and for which the Directors had ear-marked it. Hence, 
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" the use of arbitrary powers by -the Secretary by immediate attachment of 
the chaques and bills of the member without any authority whatsoever 
** either from the Plaintiff Society or the Board, or even the Chairman of the 
Bank, was most unreasonable and unjustifiable, One wonders if a paid 
Officer of a Cehtral Bank shouéd be allowed to shoulder responsibilities like 

this on his own initiatwe. P 

Another curious thing was that the award was executed on 14-2-36 and 
a Supervisor of the Central Bank was deputed to the Society on 14-2-36 
and a -resolution was recorded in the Minutes of the Society on 
16-2-36, purporting tó have authorised the Secretary of the Central Bank to 
execute this award, the fact being that on this date in particular no meeting 
was held and many of the signatories to the Minutes were away elsewhere 
fore marriage ceremony. The gravity of the situation can thus be better 
-imagined than described ; and some one must be liable for such irres- 
ponsible affairs in a Co-operative Institution with unlimited liability. 

The unfortunate member had no other alternative than filing objec- 
tions before the Sub-Judge’s. Court, challenging the authority of the said 
Secretary for execuling the award in the manner it was done, with the 
result that the execution proceedings were dismissed. An extract from 
.the judgement, as produced below, will speak for itself ;“ not being 

authorised by proper power of attorney the present execution proceeding is 

‘null and void. Withdraw orders of attachment to P, W. D., D.I.F., and D.B. 
The money received from the Execiftive Engineer, P.W.D., will be refunded 
to——. The Society will pay Rs. 16 as costs to the judgment-debtors”’. 

But, by sad irony of fate, by the time the attached cheques were 
released by the’Couit and the Prohibitory Order withdrawn, the new works 
of the P. W. D. Were already distributed being the closing season and this 

unfortunate member of a Co-operative Society was deprived of his means 
of livelihood by the Secretary and put to an enormous loss. 

One wonders if the Department, the Cential Bank and the Society 
should tackle a member arbitrarily Jike this with the common plea and 





„slogan of recovering the dues from a member, regardless of law and conse- 
„quences, in order to achieve success and speedy prosperity of the movement 
and to prevent its collapse as advocated by the said ‘“Co-operator’’ in the 
article mentioned above | An example really is a great factor in things that 
Matter, and all the Co-operative institutions should learn a useful 
. tesson . from this ! 
The member also appealed to the Court of the Assistant Registrar 
„and the salient points amongst others were that (a) the award was invalid, 
.the loan being barred by limitation, (b) there existed no bond for the loan, 
_(c) no case was taken up by the Arbitrator on the date fixed and no decision 
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was ever announced or communicated-to him and (J) that the execution 

Proceedings were started by the Secretary, Central Bank without the 

knowledge or Authority from the Society or the Central Bank. 

The Assistant Registrar decided the appeal on the spot after fully 
examining the facts and circumstances of thetase.- On an amicable settle? 
ment, the member withdgew his objections on the legality of the question 
of the loan being baired by limitation and other illegalities relating to the 
award and prayed for remission of interest and instalments of the*loan, 
according to his paying capacity. It was found that the member had 
already paid so much as Rs, 1027 as Rs. interest alone, and in view of the 
circumstances of the case under which the member was unnecessarily duped, 
harrassed and put to loss, he accepted the amicable settlement and granted 
a portion of remission of interest in consultation with the interested 
parties by modifying the award as enumerated below : 

Total Principal Total Interest | Award given ‘by the 
1,140}- 829-0-3 1,969-0-3. ) arbitrator. 
1,140/- 457l- 1,597-0-0 Award by the Asst, Reg. 

Interest remitted Rs, 372/10/- 

New bond for the loan wasto be executed by the member with two 

solvent sureties: - 


Kist Granted ; - (1) 30 6-36 oi «» Rs, 199-10-0 

a ae (2) 31-8 36- ‘ae Hy 199109 
oa 4 (3) 30-437 ° e e n 3997 4:0 
KS ' (4) 30-438. ee nee n 3997 40 


- 
d et. et 





Total Rei 1,597-0-0 

Fion the analysis of this state of affairs, it does not aBpear that there 
was any undue leniency on the part of the Assistant Registrar ; but the 
judgment was unexceptionable in the circumstances. An extract from the 
judgment of the Assistant Registrar in the appeal case is as follows : “The 
Secretary of the Central Bank applied for execution of the Arbitrators 
award which was dismissed on the ground that the Secretary of the Central 
Bank had no /ocus standi for instituting the execution case. The Secretary 
of the Central Bank should not have induced the Bank to incur the 
expenses”, 

In the present case it will appear that the whole trend of the 
proceedings was directed to crushing a member rightly or wrongly ; 
and without the intervention of the Department this would have 
resulted ina prolific source of litigation, and many unpleasant affairs, 
Not being satisfied with this alone, a proposal was set on foot for 
liquidation of the Society in order to harass the member and to take 
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vengeanct on him. There is a limit to everything and when matters are 

e. taken to such extremes, the intervention of the Department is necessary to 
save poor members from being harassed, and any one with a sense of justice 
And sympathy, will be convinced of, and even the most sceptical will admit to, 
the absolute fairness with which the Assistant Registrar tempered justice 
with equity in the interest of all concerned and adjusted things according to 
the gircumstances, According to the idea of the learned Co-operator”, the 
unfortunate membet should not have been given the chance of vindicating 
his grievances and should have been allowed to be crushed in the manner it 
was attempted, thus fiustrating the very object, principles and spirit of a 
Co-operative Society ; he even grudges remission of a small proportion of 
intgrest, which is generously allowed now even by the hard-hearted money 
lendets, not to speak of Co-operative Societies. 

In the article, the learned “'Co-operator” shows little insight into 
the importance of the functions of Co-operation in the interest of the untold 
millions of poor tenants and loses sight of the fact thata rural co- 
operative society is meant primarily for the welfare of the villagers and any 
such drastic action, as in the present case, militates against the independence 
ofan unlimited liability society, in which the members are jointly and 
severally liable for the debt of the society. It is undeniable that sufficient 
pressure should be brought to bear upon the defaulters both by the Depart- 
ment, and the Central Bank concerped for recovery of loans. If a cautious 
policy is not followed by them but litigation is encouraged, as insisted on 
by the learned “Co-operator” in his article, there is no doubt that the 
mévement will be a failure, 

e “A veteran Co-operator” 
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Co-operation in India and Abroad. 


THE UNITED PROVINCES 


The Annual Report on the Working of the Co-operative Socidlies in 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh for the year ending on the 3oth 
June 1935 informs us that during the year under review there were 7! 
central banks, the paid-up capital, receipts and withdrawals of which 
amounted to Rs. 22°92 lacs, Rs. 49,552 and Rs. 1,17,024 agginst Rs. 23°60 
lacs, Rs, 56,600 and Rs, 47,028 respectively in the previous year, *The 
deposits of the societies rose from Rs. 4°73 lacs to Rs. 5:91 lacs. Deposits 
from individuals went down from Rs, 39*g2 lacs to Rs. 37°42 lacs, Advances 
to working societies and repayments by working and liquidated societies 
were 18°62 and 16°80 lacs of rupees respectively. The total outstanding 
against working societies were Rs. 40°28 lacs while those against liquidated 
societies were Rs. 7'27 lacs. The working capital of the banks was 
Rs, 85,33,174 and of this 46°03 per cent. was owned. 

The working capital of the 3844 primary credit societies was Rs. 59,511 
and of this 19° 3 per cent. was owned. There was 5,470 agricultural unlimi- 
ted liability societies with a membership of 1,09,304 persons. The advance ‘to 
members increased by Rs. 3°71 lacs to Rs, 23°12 lacs. The repayments 
amounted to Rs, 24°51 lacs and exceeded last year’s amount by Rs, 3°85 Jacs, 
The outstandings went down from Rs. 73°74 lacs to Rs, yr'ọr lacs, The 
reserye and other funds increased from Rs. 29°18 and Rs. 3°92 lacs to Rs, 30°34 
and Rs, 4'76 lacs respectively. The share capital decreased from Rs, 24.50 
lacs to Rs. 23°36 lacs, but the owned capital increased to Rs, 58-46 lacs. 

There were 39 purchase and sale societies of the non-credit type, of 
which 2 were central agricultural supply societies, 11 non-agricultural 
societies, 3 stores, 1 commission shop and 5 societies of weavers. The produc- 
tion and sale societies of this type, numbering 325, worked satisfactorily. 

There were 61 societies for the consolidation of holdings and of these 
15 were registered during the year. Their annual cost was about Rs, 1,500. 
Thrift societies numbered 26 and of these 15 ware for women. In addition 
to these were 15 better living societies and 4 reading clubs for women, 
Total membership was 542. 

There were also 54 unregistered societies with over 1,000 members. 
Adult Schools and reading clubs numbered 249 with 5,000 pupils. The 
number of irrigation societies rose by 7 to 33. The total number of better 
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living societies was 326. The Better Farming societies, 3 central and 35 

primary, mostly in Pratabgarh district, are doing good work in supplying 
“seed and implements: Over 1,100 societies adopted “better living methods’’, 
Trained dais numbered 1,000 and nearly 1,700 societies had "village aid 
dispensaries,” 

Arbitration cases fell from 4,080 to 2,780. The total number of cases 
disposed of was 2,297. 67 societies were liquidated and in 163 proceedings 
were closed. There were 1,296 societies still under liquidation. The out- 
standings against members swejled from Rs, 19°61 lacs to Rs. 20'49 lacs, 
The total assets of societies were Rs. 21'3 lacs, The liability to the banks 
decreased from Rs. 14°98 lacs to Rs. 12°87 lacs. 

The vernacular Journal of the Co-operative Union was suspended and 
an Mlustrated weekly, the Dehat, owned and edited by an experienced 
journalist, was subsidised as an experiment. 

The net cost to Government was Rs 4'41 lacs. The total membership 
at the end of the year was 1,85.000 and the cost per member was Rs. 2°39, 


ASSAM 


In presenting his Annual Report for the year ending 31st March, 1934 
the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Assam, sounds a refreshing note by 
saying that new societies must be encouraged to -prevent, the movement 
driftidtg into stagnation. He specially mentions the need of organizing non- 
credit societies,- 

e The total number of socisties in the province at the end of the year 

was 3400, which marks a fall by 4 from the previous year’s: number, The 
membership stood at 66,308 as against 68,158, a loss which was made up by 
an increase in working capitel and reserve fund from Rs, 83.45,693 to 
Rs. 86,30,785 and from Rs. 12,278,044 to Rs. 13,62,665 respectively. 
The number of members continued to fall and there was a net decrease 
of 4'8 per cent at the close of the year. The average- number of members 
per society decreased from 48'5 to 47°3. This reducticn is partly due to the 
liquidation of a few societies with a large membership, while those newly 
organised have been started with a limited number of members, 

The total working capital of all societies increased from Rs, 83,45,693 
in the previous year to Rs. 86,30,755. The increase in the working capital 
-is mainly due to the non-agricultural societies in urban areas. 

The actual transactions of credit societies of classes with their indivi- 
dual members show that new Icans to the extent of Rs. 7,38,579 were issued 
to them as against Rs. 6,91,997 and recoveries amounted to Rs, 7,28,879 

‘against Rs, 7,18,847 in the previous year, The recoveries from the members 
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‘of the gon apean societies were Rs, 6,19,149 against Rs, 5,76, 941 of the 
year before. 

The total loans due by individual members stood at Rs. 23,40,761 and 
Rs. 20,46,046 in the agricultural and non-agricultural societies, regpectively, 
against Rs, 24,22.470 and Rs. 20,13,236 infhe preceding year, The total 
overdues of both agricultwral and non-agricultural sotieties stood at 66 per 
cent. as against 63 per cent, in the preceding year. The continuance of the 
economic distress prevailing in the country is mainly responsible for the 
present disquieting position of the movement, 

The Provincial Bank has 39 preference and 38 ordinary members, the 
latter being composed of 17 central banks, 19 non-agricultural societies and 
2 non-credit societies, The subscribed.and paid-up share capital of the bank 
increased from Rs. 1,82,600 and Rs. 91,300 to Rs. 1,88,400 and Rs. 94,200 
respectively, Deposits from members and outsiders, however, decreased 
from Rs, 2,51,580-8-8 to Rs, 2.16,125-14-0. This was mainly due to the 
refund of a fixed deposit of Rs, 50,000 of the Bihar and Orissa Provincial 
Co-operative Bank, Limited and the refund of current deposits amounting to 
Rs. 30,200-4-8 to central banks, The total working capital of the bank 
decreased from Rs. 3:72,227 to Rs. 3,236,666. The paid-up share capital is 
about 435 per cent. of the amount of deposits held by the bank. 

The number of Central Banks increased to 18 in the current year. The 
total number of affliated societies was 1,203 as against 1,181 of the previoys 
year, The total paid-up share capital of the banks increased” from 
‘Rs. .1;91,460 to Rs, 1, 93,907 and their working capital from Rs, 21,95,806 to 
-Rs, 22;87,695,- ‘The total of the reserve dnd other funds jncreased frem 

-Rs. 1,55,693 to Rg. 1,75,026. Due’ tothe depiession adversely affecting 

collection work; some of the central banks have been forced to incur fresh 
Jiabillties to meet the demands from depositors and also their establishment 
charges. - 
- The total number of anutur societies fèll from T 292 to 1,280 and 
their number of members decreased from 52,204 to 42,797. The total 
‘working capital however increased from Rs, 32,48,683 to Rs, 33,08 700. . 

- With a view to encourage the members of societies -to take up:subsi- 
diary occupations, the Weaving and Sericultural branches of the Department 
of Industries are’ working in active co-operation-with thé officers-of the 
Department but much still remains to be done. The Government Empo- 
rium and Central-Stores at Gauhati is proving very useful in pushing on 
this work and thẹ-societies of both ‘valleys are taking advantage of its hire 

-purchase system for looms and accessories. When this institution is, in 
a position to take up the supply" -of yarm to the AR members, ‘a ere felt 
-want will be mety ` : $ 7 
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Thenumber of Non-Agricultural Credit Societies increased from 61 
to 64 end their membership from 12,209 to 12,501. There was a steady 
* increase in the working capital from Rs. 24.35,z10 to Rs, 25,93,651 and in 
their paid-up share capital from Rs. 3,26,084 to Rs, 3,27,267. The deposils 
“of members of these societies ròse from Rs, 6,87,048 to Rs. 7,14.394 and of 
non-members from Rs, 11,07,970 to Rs. 12,1%311. The reserve fund 
increased from Rs. 1,80,067 to Rs. 1,97,960. 

"Three non-credit co-operative socielies were organised during the year 
and the total number increased from 29 to 32 of which 11 are stores and 2r 
milk societies. The number of members of these societies increased from 930 
to 1,052 and their working capital rose from Rs. 63,795 to Rs, 84,8865. 
The sales incseased from Rs. 1,48,664 to Rs. 1,§0,176 and the share capital 
fron Rs, 19,072 to Rs. 19,556. 


TRAVANCORE 


Consolidation rather than expansion is the dominant note in the roth 

Report on the working of the Co-operative Societies’ Regulation in 
Travancore during the year 1109 ( July 1933—-June 1934). It is a matter 
of hope that official as well as non-official co-operative opinion recognize 
expansion consistent with the safety of the movement as essential to the 
economic welfare of Travancore State. 
. , During the year under review, only Io societies as against 14 in the 
previous year were registered and the number cancelled was 14 as against 38, 
Of the total number of 1,782 societies, 20 had not started work and 1,671 
s@cieties did purely credit work? The progress of the movement along non- 
credit lines was very little ag in the previous year, The propaganda 
done by the Inspector in charge of the non-credit societies appears to have 
borne no fruit, as, it is stated, the prevailing financial stringency stood in the 
way of organising fresh societies on non-credit lines, 

The working capital of all the societies together rose from Rs. 85,21,518 
to Rs. 89,74,936, the increase being Rs, 4,853,418 zs against an increase of 
Rs. 7,82,885 in the previous year. The total share capital in the movement 
rose from Rs. 35,95,356 to Rs. 36,18,722, the increase being Rs, 23,366, giving 
an average per society of Rs. 2,103 as against Rs. 2,068 and per member of 
Rs. 15.7 as against Rs. 15 in the preceding year, the total receipts and dis- 
bursements under deposits were Rs, 25,88,879 as against Rs. 27,52,030 and 
Rs. 23,20,247 as against Rs. 22,56,725 respectively, The total reserve fund 
of all the societies rose from Rs. 9,41,891 to Rs. 9,66,500. The total turn- 
over of all societies aggregated Rs, 1,63,84,419 as against Rs. 1,80,32,769, the 
decrease being Rs. 16,48,350 as against an increase of-Rs. 25,94,104 in the 
previous year, The average per member also decreased from Rs. 76 to Rs, 71, 
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The Central Bank, the Central Insitute, the Central Weaving-Society 
and the Supervising Unions excluded, there were 1734 societies wowking at 


the end of the year. The total loss sustained by the societies amounted to*® 


Rs, 4,12,278, š 

Loans granted for the discharge of prior debts form the bulk of thê 
loans granted. Next in importance come loans fo» trade, and loans for 
agricultural purposes rank third in order. The Registrar has once again 
stressed the vital necessity of fixing periods for the repayment of loans 
according to their purposes and to the members’ repayment capacity, and 
slates that such an approximation would inevitably help the societies to 
draw a line of distinction between long term, medium and short-term loans. 

The aggregate overdues under principal increased fron Rs. 29,77,484 
to Rs. 33,66,399, giving a percentage of 62°6 against 57°8 in 1108 and uffder 
interest from Ks, 6,56,248 to Rs, 8,55,132, giving a percentage of 62°6 as 
against 65 8 in 1108. 

_ The Department continued to work in close co-operation with the 
officers of other Development Departments in the State, It is stated that 
the relationship between the Department and the public was also cordial on 
the whole. 


HUNGARY 


The Hangya Co-operative Society for production, sale and consump- 
tion, the central of the Union of Hungarian Agriculturists, was founded 
by Count Sandor Karoly on 23rd January 48¢8. Its object was to raise jhe 
village population. Thanks to the courage and the unselfish ‘sacrifices of the 
Hungarian protagonists of the movement, every hindranc® was overcome, 
and the Hangya has been developed into one of the most important organs 
of economic life of the country. Within the space of 20 years, 2240 member 
societies of the Hangya had sprung up within the historic frontiers of 
Hungary. In consequence of the great diminution of territory caused by 
the result of the war, the Hangya shrank to about goo societies. This 
heavy loss has been partly made up for by the foundation of new societies ; 
so that by the end of 1935 there were 1488 Hangya societies at work, with 
278s distribution stations, The number of msmbers was nearly 630,000, but 
as each of these generally represents a whole family, the number of persons 
comprised in the Hangya is several times larger than this, 

_ The Hangya is a co-operative union and also a centre for wholesale 
buying and selling, to which the local societies belong as members. At the 
General Meeting of the Union, as of the local societies, it is the personal 
factor that decides, and not capital ; for no member of the Union has-more. 
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` than ten yotes, while no member of the societies has more than one. The 
interest on the business shares is everywhere limited to 594, and the surplus, 
°° after a suitable amount has been placed to reserve, is divided among the 
members, 
" The Hahgya provides Ws members—the Wholesale supplying the 
affiliated societies—wish almost all the goods required for daily needs ; e. g. 
groceries and other provisions ; spirits, wine, beer and other drinks ; 
chemtcals and dyes ; household accessories ; books and stationery ; seeds, 
agricultural machines, implements and utensils ; building materials ; iron, 
glass, and porcelain goods ; electrotechnical articles ; drapery, dress, and 
and fancy goods; haberdashery and hosiery; leather and shoes. The 
articles are distributed partly from the stores of the original central house, 
parély from extensive warehouses situated on the outskirts of Budapest, 
which are provided with the latest equipment for storing and dealing with 
the goods. Besides this, the Hangya maintains stocks of the articles in 
greatest demand, in a number of warehouses at the most important railway 
junctions in the province, 

The ever increasing difficulty of disposing of farm products imposed 
upon the Hangya, a predominantly agricultural association, the task 
of undertaking the disposal, in a comprehensive way, of such products for 
its members. The Hangya Central not only acts as a purchase and sale 
association, but also supervises the whole conduct of business by the 
atfiliated societies, For this purpose} the latter are divided into 140 districts, 
each presided over bya head, appointed by the union, who, besides 
performing the duties of supervision, has also to act as permanent adviser 
of the usually Honorary deputies of the societies. There is also a legal 
department, which advises the societies in all matters concerning law and 
taxation. Other departments are striving to develop the prosperity of 
member societies by educational and propaganda work. The propaganda is 
carried on in the way of various meetings in the villages and rural districts 
when lectures are delivered and films are presented. In order to propagate | 
the co-operative idea also through the press, the Hangya publishes a weexly 
paper featuring co-operative news and educational articles interesting the 
rural population and giving available advice for the housewives. The 
Central also performs an important mission in educating practical experts 
for co-operative life, In order to carry out this function, the Hangya holds 
in Budapest, as in the greater provincial towns, co-operative educational 
courses, The education of the shopkeepers is organised by the Central in 
an effective manner, The Central provides for the practical and theoretical 
education of the agricultural youth and after their studies are finished gives 
them employ ment. 
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Both the Central and the individual societies have ever regarded it as 
their most eminent duty to promote the social and intellectual intefests of 
their members by every means in their power. But the village population 
has also to thank the Hangya for promoting general education and welfare ; 
and numerous parish halls and (culture houses), and other social institutions, 


’ + A à o . 
bear witness to the reafliness of the associations to make sacrifices for the 
common weal. 


The Hangya’s achievements in bringing women into associations is of 
prominent importance. Although work in this direction was not begun 
until 1935, there were founded in that year, under 60 local societies, special 
groups of women, which were Jater united into a co-operative women’s 
guild. It is the object of these groups to train the women of Hungary as 
independent co-operators, and develop their cultural and social activities 
according to the co-operative ideal. 


The Hangya entertains relations with all the important economical 
organisations of the country, especially with those of the representations of 
agrarian interests. The importance of the Hangya does not consist solely in 
the economic advantages offered to its members, but most of all in the fact 
that with its principle of common work for the common good it educates 
for the formation of a community—not only a community striving for proft, 
but also one of mutual, self-sacrificing help. 


WOMEN’S CO-OPERATION 


Co-operation is making rapid strides among women in western couh- 
tries. Not only are women co-operative enthusiasts orgenising themselves 
in societies of their own but by linking up with national and international 
associations a world-wide fraternity of women-co operators is being built up 
very fast. According to a recent issue of the Review of International 
Co operation, in England there are 80,000 women co-operators organised in 
1671 branches federated in the Women’s Co-operative Guild which has made 
itself quite a formidable institution in the world of English Co-operation, 


Another country where women’s co-operation has achieved good 
progress is Polish Ukraine. There are now 1,720 members organised in the 
17 Commissions of the Co-operative Women’s Organisation of the Polish 
Ukraine formed, with the approval of the Co-cperative Union, as a section 
of the large women’s organisation, “Soyus Ukrainok”, During last year 35 
big meetings were held, 26 lectures were given in towns and 181 in 
rural districts. Three branches held children’s fairs to advertise co-operative 
productions and four others made special efforts to increase the turnover of 
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local societies which sell the embroidered goods, etc., made by the countiy 


~.membets, Seven branches gained 1,702 new members for the Consumers’ 


Societies. During the four mcnths’ course for teachers of domestic economy 
held by “Soyug Ukrainok,” lectures were given on the co-operative move- 
ment with special reference to those enterprises marketing milk, poultry and 
eggs. The Guild President addressed 22 meetings and also took part in the 
Schools arranged by the Co-operative Union. 


CO-OPERATIVE ELECTRICITY 


The Inter-Country Rural Electricity Co-operative Society of Ohio has 
taken up the ehallenge of private power companies which have instituted a 
boyfott of Co-operative Electricity Associations. „According to a recent 
issue Of Co-operative News Service, the Ohio Society has decided on having a 
power plant of its own. Work will begin in a few weeks, and other 
Societies in the State are expected to follow this example. The Inter- 
Country Society supplies electricity to 5,000 farm homes in Ohio. It is one 
of the numerous Co-operative Associations organised under the Govern- 
ment’s scheme of rural electrification. The Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration has approved 116 electricity schemes, and hes loaned, or earmarked, 
21,400,000 dollars for their financing. Moie than half the schemes approved, 


and an even higher percentage ‘of applicants for Joans, have been co- 
operative. 


Co-operative Practice and Procedure 


MADRAS j 


I 


Touring of Deputy Registrars of @o -operative Societes. 

The Registar observes that the touring done by the Deputy Registrars is 
notat all adequate. The co-operative movement to-day is suffering from 
lack of intimate touch of the officers with village societies. This gives rise to 
abuse of power by panchayatdars, misappropriations and a want of appreciation 
of the benefits of co-operation. Deputy Registrars are requested to tour 
more intensively and establish personal contact with co-operators and villagers 
in general, understand their difficulies and offer helpful advice. As it is, 
touring is done piecemeal, a trip here and a trip there, returneto headquarters 
and again a hurried tour. This costs the officer a great deal, impairs his Realth 
and does not give him a balance or peace of mind that real work will bring in its 
train. The Registiar therefore would wish to emphasise that Deputy Registrars 
should definitely make up their minds to tour in the interior villages hereafter. They 
should plan their work for a year beforehand, and visit each area periodically, say 
once in three or four months. A programme of visits should be drawn up at least 
to all bad societies. The officers should go to the villages and see things first-hand. 
There is no doubt that such systematic work will redound to the credit of the 
department. 

2. The Registrar is no doubt aware that routine work in Deputy Registrar's 
officers has increased considerably in recent years. This may be delegated as far as 
possible to the sub-Deputy Registrars. He should be in entire charge df audit, 
returns due to Registrar, issue drafts from Deputy Registrar’s orders and bea real 
personal assistant to the Deputy Registrar. Touring by him may be restricted to 
about a week ar ten days in a month. R 

3. The Registrar would exhort the officers to evince a read enthusiasm in their 
werk. Amidst the prevailing gloom, they should take fhe healing balm. They 
should not maintain a dignified aloofness, but on the other hand identify themselves 
with the work and with the workers, Sincere work so undertaken will bring ina 
net and plentiful harvest, 

( Registrar's Circular No. D-4461/36 of 4th August, 1936) 
IT 
Payment to office-bearers in societies with unlimited liability scale. + 

Ref —Registrar’s Circular R. Dis. B. 4870/33 dated 6.9 33. 

In the Registrar’s circular quoted, amendments were suggested to by-laws 30 
and 55 of unlimited liability societies providing for payment of remuneration to 
office-bearers for clerical work done and for specific service rendered by them to the 
societies. As regards the scale of remuneration to be fixed in the by-laws it was 
suggested fhat payment out of general funds for clerical work need not generally 
exceed 8 as, per Rs. 100/- of the Ioans outstanding against the members on the last 
day of the co-operative year and that payment out of profits for specific service shall 
not ordinarily exceed 15 per cent (in exceptional cases 25 per cent) of the net profits, 
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The Registr& considers that 8 as. per Rs. 100/- of loans outstanding for clerical work 


38 perhap§$ too small in many cases and that a strict adherence to this is not 


advisable. The Registrar has no objection to permit the payment of remuneration 
for clerical work at not more than 12 annas per Rs. loo of the loans outstanding 
against members on the last day ofthe co-operative year and for specific service 
rendered at not more thane2o per cent of the net profits. The Deputy Registrars are 
requested to register the amendments on the merits of each case after a careful 


examination of the financial conditicn of the society. 
(Registrar’s Circular No. B-5782/36 of 14th August, 1939) 


BOMBAY 
T. A. not to be a source of profs. 

1. It is noticed that there is’ tendency on the part of some of the workers in 
the movement to tlaim travelling or daily allowance in respect of travelling done on 
specified date from more than one co-operative institution. Such practice is bringing 
the co-operative workers into ridicure, and it is very necessary that proper safeguards 
should be devised for discouraging such a tendency. 

2. Payment of travelling allowances to cover out of pocket expenses is 
obviously necessary. At the same time it will be generally agreed that such allow- 


‘ances should not be a source of proeft. 


3. If co-operative institutions agree, I suggest that in future a certificate in 
the subjoined form may be insisted upon, before an office-bearer or employee of a 
co-operative institution draws his trevelling allowance. 

“Certified that I have not drawn or claimed travelling allowance for this journey 
or journeys performed On'sssssssser or inchided in the present claim, from any other 
co- operative institution (be it a society, a bank ora taluka development association) 
or from Government”. 

ew. In the case of Honorary Org&nisers a similar certificate in the body of their 
T. A, Bills should be given, 

5, The Registr commends she above safeguard to all the institutions for 
adoption if they agree that the undesirable practice mentioned above requires to 
be checked. 

(Circular No. E. S. T.—117 dated 6th May, 1936.) 
BIHAR & ORISSA 
Selling of award decrees, 

A case has come to notice recently in which a bank obteined an award decree 
for its entire dues against one ofits affiliated societies. The decree having been 
put into execution a portion of the dacretal amount was realised from two members 
of the society and the bank ther sold the decree to a local mahajan who paid the 
balance af the decretal amount to the bank. The society subsequently went into 
liquidation and the mahajan had to sue the society in the civil court in respect of the 
decree purchased by him, As such transactions involve complications in the liqudation 
proceedings and litigation with cutsiders, central banks and unions are informed that 
they should not sell any award Cecree to a third party without the approval of the 


tment, 
depar (Registrar’s Circular Memo—1ath June, 1936.) . 
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Notes on Recent Publications 
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AGRICULTURAL MARKETING IN AGRA DISTRICT. X. Ln Purley, (Oxon), M. A. 
(Yale). Professor of Ecdmomics, St. John’s College, Agra, Longmans’ Green 
& Co. Lid. 1936. 


This addition to the scanty litorature on agricultural marketing in India is 
specially welcome in view of the inoreasing recognition of the value of adequate 
marketing arrangements as perhaps the most important contribution to the ‘up-lift’ 
of the peasant, The author writes from first-hand experience and though the field 
from which his experience is drawn is not very wide, the auther took pains to 
acquaint himself with the main features of the problem of marketing as thorougly %a 
was possibie in the circumstances, The result is a most instructive survey of agri- 
cultural marketing in a typical region of the U. P. 

Mr. Puxley makes partioular reference to the importance of grading and 
mentions that the inability to grade properly is one of the most formidable obstacles 
in other countries tothe success of co-operative marketing ventures. “In India, 
however, grading should prove an opportunity rather than an obsticle”, says he, 
“because of its almost complete absence in the present system of up-country 
marketing, and here, he thinks, ig an opportunity for Co-operative marketing 
sosieties, whose grading, however rudimentary, would be an advance on the present 
system and would raise the price of agricultural produce.” 

Mr. Puxley’s final conclusion is best stated in his own words: pi 

“The easiest and most immediate step in marketing that the farmer can take 
for his own self-betterment is to combine with, his neighbours in their dealings with 
the local deoparis who at present buy their produce. The next step*will be to dispenso 
with the deoparies altogether and to cultivate the habit of marketing his produco 
in the nearest city market for himself. From this he mu learn to prograss to the 
stage where this city marketing is always done in co-operation with his villago 
neighbours, so as to secure the benefits of large scale operation. Finally, the 
village co-operative marketing societies thus evolved must learn to combine in their 
dealings with the mandi professionals so as to use thelr strength to obtain the best 
value for the commissions that they pay them ; marketing through their own arathza 
they must ensure that he supplies them not only with expert advice on the state of 
the market but also with the servioes of an expert grader, who will standardise their 
produce and so ralse the price that it will fetch, and eara for the federation of 
societies a reputation that will maks their goods a byword among buyers.” Mr, Puxly 
utters a note of warning against too ambitious a plan to start with and advises smal] 
beginnings. 
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\ Notes and Comments 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF 00-OPERATIVE ENTERPRISE 


. There was an interesting discussion at a recent meeting 
of the Dominion House of Commons on the encouragement 
of public or co-operative Operation of business undertakings 
as business understakings failed to function in the general 
interest in Canada, The discussion arose oub of a Resolution 
moved by a Member of Parliament on the subject. The 
Resolution ran thus: “Whereas the concentration of economic 
power in the hands of a comparatively small and irres- 
ponsible group has failed to provide security anda decent 
standard of living for large numbers of our people: 
Therefore be it resolved that, in the opinion of this House, 
industria], commercial and financial undertakings that are 
failing to function in the general interest should be taken 
over by the appropriate public anthorities and operated as 
public services or co-operative enterprises.” The Resolution 
speaks for itself. Though the Resolution was at the end 
negutived, its opponents including the Government spokesman 
admitted the existence of the’gravest abuse in the present 
system that required to be dealt with ina stringent manner, 
Tke mover urged that they’ ought to understand that it was 
owing to mercilgss competition that they had arrived at the 
state in which they found themselves. He demanded tho- 
fullest opportunities for co-operative enterprises and thought 
that permanent peace could only be assured when the under- 
lying principles of co-operation replaced those of competition. 
The Minister of Trade and Commerce expressed himself in 
favour of an earnest effort to correct the abuses by action 
of Parliament without in any way upsetting the system under 
which they lived. In the course of the discussion it was 
disclosed that Canada had in the course of a‘few yoars 
succeeded in developing co-operative producers’ societies that 
promised to attain to the strength of the Danish and British 
experiments. 
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ANOTHER INQUIRY INTO RUBAL INDEBTEDNESS ? 


The Indian Legislative Assembly carried by 74 votes 
to 41 Mr. N. O, Chunder’s resolution for an iñquiry into” 
agricultural indebtedness, on the 24th.¢ September last. 
Sir G. S. Bajpai replying on behalf of the Government regited 
the steps that the Provincial Governments and the Central 
Government had taken in the matter. He advised the 
Assembly to wait until the volume of legislation re- 
cently passed by several provinces bore fruit, The Govern- e 
ment did not disclaim responsibility merely on the ground "~= 
that the subject could be handled by the Provincial Govern- 
ments, but the House must recognise the limitations of 
the Government of India. In the course of the debate 
some of the Provincial measures, including those of 
Bengal, were described as “dilatory and half-hearted.” 
Mr. M. L. Darling, who was specielly nominated to the 
Assembly to participate in the debata, in the course of his ‘ 
speech made the following observations : 


+ 


‘The fall in prices and deterioration in the condition of the agrioulturist had 
one good effect, It had out out extravagant expenditure and enabled debt settlements. 
The agriculturists had all over the country deolared a moratorium themselves without a 
waiting for legislation which other countries had adopted... ° 


“Tho salient features of the problem were already well kyown and needed no 
fresh inquiry. It was true that the indebtedness was exgessive in terms of the 
resources of the people, but in this respect the position of 20 other countries was the 
same. Italy, with a population of 17 millions, had 224 crores as debt, whereas 
indebtedness in the Punjab with a population of 15 millions was 140 orores.... 


“Legislation imposing restriction on the moneylender was not the right method 
of dealing with the problem. Varlous provinces were zackling the problem on different 
lines, Madras had made a success of the land mortgage system, the C. P, of the 
concillation boards and the Punjab of the consolidation of land holdings. He antici- 
pated that ooncillation would on an average reduce debt by 40 per cont.... All these 
measures, however, were palliatives and the next generation of the agriculturists 
might be in the same position as the present one,” 


Mr, Darling concluded by saying that he would 
have despaired of a permanent solution had not the co- 
operative movement shown the way. We have on several 
occasions pointed out the fact, which Mr, G. Morgan 
also emphasised, that the problem of rural indebtedness 
can never be entirely divorced from the problem of agri- 
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cultural reconstruction. We wonder if it would not have 

e- been politic to accept Dr. De Souza’s amendment substituting 

the resolution by another recommending immediate action on 

“the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, 

the Banking Inquiry Committees, and the Civil Justice 

Committee for relieving agricultural indebtedness, and the 

appointment of a special officer with three non-official advisers 

to suggest measures in consultation with Local Governments 

on the lines of those recommendations, The present moment 

e does not appear to be opportune for an inquiry, due to the 

~ cumulative effects of the depression and incidental abnormal 
circumstances. 


A REGISTRAR ON CO-OPERATION 


In the course of a recent broadcast talk on the results 
of the working of the co-operative movement in the Bombay 
Presidency since its inception, Mr. K, L, Panjabi, J.C. 8, 
the outgoing Registrar of Co operative Societies, Bombay, 
made within a very short compass, a very interesting state- 
.ment. Referring to the working of rural co-operative credit 
Societies he admitted that although all societies had not becn 

~ successful he could claim that several had achieved out- 
standing success, “by supplying not only the credit needs of 
the agriculturists, at a low rate of interest, but by developing 
the co-operative habit of selp-help and mutual aid.” Mr, 
Panjabi said that while there had been some setback in 
rural areas the extension of the movement in urban areas 
had been “rapid and extremely satisfactory,” The speaker 


concluded his address with the following words of advice :— 


“Success in co-operative societies mainly depends on the extent to which the 
members of such societies can sink their desire for profit or power, and work with the 
sole object of assisting their fellow-citizens to a better standard of living and pros- 
perity. Such a stupendous task, of effecting a charge of heart in the masses, must 
require patience, apd must encounter setbacks and even failures. But we are not 
without our successes. A good society would gladden the heart of a confirmed 
cynic. It draws the members together in a olose form of brotherhood and -promotes 
a feeling of comradeship and a spirit of sacrifice. It ig tha most powerful foroe for 
the. regeneration of the rural areas.” , 


t 
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We commend to the notice of co-operative workers the 
excellent counsel that Mr. Panjabi communicates to them . 
through his broadcast talk, The change of heart to, which 
he refers is needed not only in the masses but also Among the” 
better placed and better educated workers,* both official and 
non-official, They should realise that co-operation is, not 
a field for financial profit or personal preferment, and 
success cannot be achioved like a miracle or magic simply by 
mumbling the word co-operation.” It can only be achieved 
by strenuous labour and by the persistent cultivation of » 
othical principles which require sacrifice and a spirit of —™ 
devoted service, 


“STATE ACTION IN BESPECT OF INDUSTRIES” 


A report with the above title has been recently published 
by the Industries and Labour Department of the Government 
of India. The report notes the revival in 1933 of the Indus- 
tries Conference, at the request of provincial Governments, 
making a swing back to the desire for activity at the ceptre 
and for co-ordination, The following extract on the subject 


of cottage industries should be of interest to our readers :- 

“The orux of the problem of developing cottage industries in ‘India is to find 
a suitablo market for them, A great ceal of organization is nocessgry,if the demand 
for such articles is to be stimulated and market established in he face of the sovere 
competition of cheap foreign products manufactured by machinery.” 

The question of efficient marketing schemes for hand- 
loom products was studied at the sixth Industries Conference 
(July, 1984), and schemes based on co-operative effort have 
since been adopted by sume of the Provincial Governments. 
The review deals with the question of financial assis- 
tance from the Government for the development of industries, 
Speaking of Madras, the rather disappointing conclusion 
reached is: “There is thus no indication that industrial 
(evelopment in the province has been stimulated to any 
appreciable extent by the grant of State aid, either under the 
Act as it stood before amendment or after the introduction 
of the new concessions by amending Acts.” An enquiry into 
the conditions that have resulted in this disappointment 
would be interesting. 
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The United Provinces Government have become the 
<cynosure ofe students of Indian economic problems by its re- 
cent ‘go-ahead’ policy. Sir Edward Blunt recently dilated on 
the rural uplift programme in U. P. before the East Indian 
Association, and an imposing record of intentions was 
revealed. Following the Sapru Report on Unemployment, 
has been published the Report of the Economic Inquiry 
Committee, , laying down the policy and programme of a five- 

soar plan “for the province. Now comes the news of the 
appointment of an Employment Board in U. P. 

The Board will, in the first instance, function for three years. 

The Minister for Education will be chairman. The functions 

of the Board will be to collect, compile and supply to educa- 
tional institutions and individual institutions information 
regarding openings for educated men and generally speaking 

sates act as a Clearing house for information regarding employment ; 
to register the names of candidates for various appointments 
and bring their names to the notice of employers ; to act as 
i an accredited channel for inquiry and communication 
Between individual candidates, their institutions and their 
committees dh the one hand and intending employers on the 
other; to keep the educational institutions in touch with’ 


matters of interest from the point of view of their bearing on 
suitability for employment; to indicate to educational 
authorities the amount of employment available, present and 
probable, and also the lines along which various classes of 
students should be educated for purposes of employment; to 
review and co-ordinate the work of all agencies for employ- 
ment in the province and collect and supply statistics ; to 
advise Government on all questions relating to unemployment; 
and toset up committees and make rules for the disposal 
of its business, This is a laudable attempt to find out the 
solution of an.important problem ; but it concerns itself with 
a very limited sphere and we hope the Board will deal 
properly with ‘the suppressed attempt by certain influential 
parties to restrict the sphere of higher education. 


o 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 53 
DEATH OF THE LATE Mn. I. B. DATTA 


The co-operative movement in Bengal has lost another ~ 
friend in the late Mr. Indubhushan Datta, fourder and 
managing director of the Comilla Union Bank, who passed 
away recently at a premature age. He was the founder of the 
Comilla People’s Co-operative Bank in 1917, Ohairman of the 
Comilla Central Co-operative Bank in 1919 and 1920 and 
Ohairman of the Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank in 
1921—hbeing the first non-official to hold the post. He was 
a life member of the Bengal Co-operative Organisatign ° 
Society. As a member of the Bengal Legislative Council, he 
gave unmistakable evidence of his independence and public 
spirit. As proof his abilities in the banking line it may be 
mentioned that the Comilla Union Bank, which started work 
in 1982 boasts today 18 branches in Bengal and Assam and 
a working capital of over Rs. 71 lakhs. We offer our sincere 
condolence to Mr. Datta’s family. 


CO-OPERATIVE CONFERENOE AT DACOA +: ” 


The co-operative societics of the Dacca Division held 
their second conference on the 81st July and 1sé August last, 
at Dacca, under the chairmanship of Mr, A. F.. Rahman, Vice- 
chancellor, Dacca University. The ee ea of the 
conference were inaugurated by the Hon’ble Nawab Sir 
Mohiuddin Faroqui, Minister of Agriculture and 
Industries; Government of Bengal and the delegates were 
welcomed by Mr. K. Shahabuddin, Chairman of the 
Keception Committee. The presidential address is printed 
elsewhere in this issue and will, we are sure, be read with 
interest by our readers, A number of resolutions touching 
important co-operative problems of the day were discussed 
and passed at the conference. 


RURAL UPLIFT 


Rural uplift activities are very much: in evidence all 
over Bengal just now. The lead has been provided by Khan 
Bahadur Maulvi A, M. Arshad Ali, Registrar of Co-operative 
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Societies, Bengal, and we invite our readers to read his rural 
reconstruction programme printed elsewhere in this issue. 


” Uo-operative rural reconstruction societies have been formed 


in various places and attempts are being made to co-ordinate 
their work by federating ¢hem in central associations. The 
Registrar himself ehas been taking an active part in their 
organization, touring incessantly from one place to another, 
speaktng words of encouragement to the wcrkers and giving 
them valuable advice based on his own experience, It is 
premature to judge results yet, but when the time will be ripe 
for that we bope that solid achievements will be recorded. . 


COTTAGE INDUSTRIES AND CO-OPERATION 


a ind 


The value of cottage-industries is cultural as well as 
economic. They provide. useful occupation both subsidiary 
and main, for large numbers of people, and they adda new 
zest to life by opening up avenues for the exercise of artistic 
talents. Thatis why we warmly welcome the enterprise of 
the Kondapalli Toy Manufacturers’ Co-operative Society of 
Bezwadda Taluk ( Dt. Krishna, Madras ) which has set itself 
the task of reviving an ancient handicraft by the co-operative 
method. Weare glad that the Madras Co-operative Depart- 
mènt has arranged for necessary financial assistance to this 
Society. That they have made a good start is borne out by 
their products. We have seen some specimens of their wooden 
toys: they are fine examples of craftsmanship of a very 
superior order. , We wish this venture every success and hope 
that its example will inspire attempts on similar lines in 
other places. 


FOURTEENTH INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE DAY 


The International Co-operative Day, which is observed 
throughout India on the first Saturday of November, falls this 
year on the 7th day of the month. This will be the fourteenth 
celebration and we hope that the co-operators in this province 
as Well as in others will rise to the occasion with all the 
fervour of the previous years. Though co-operative activities 
are diverse, the co-operative movement throughout the world 
is inspired by the same ideals and there is no fitter occasion 
for the demonsfration of this unity than the International 
Co-operative Day. 


b 





Economic News and Views» -~ . 


BRITISH TRADE ARRANGEMENTS WITH RUSSIA AND ITALY 


Following recent negotiations in London, the British Export e Credits 
Guarantee Department has agreed to provide guarantees in connection with orders 
to be placed by Soviet import organisations up to a total of £10 million. The Soviet 
Government has undertaken to spend the whole of this amount within the next 
twelve months on goods manufactured in Great Britain, 

The British Government has also been negotiating with thee Italian Govern- ¢@ 
ment for a new trade arrangement, but is making this conditional upon settlem@St ore 
Italy’s outstanding trade debts. The two countries have failed to reach agreement, and 
the negotiations are temporarily suspended. Meanwhile the Italian Government has 
imposed severe restrictions upon the entry of British good into Italy, and no exports 
may be made from Italy to Great Britain except for fresh fruit and vegetables. 


FALLIN WORLD VISIBLE GOLD SUPPLIES 


According to the German “Wirtschaft und Statistik”, world visible supplies of 
gold, not including those in the U. S. S. R,, fell by RM. 221 million during the first 
half of 1936. This is attributed to the growth of private hoarding, and the increasing  ¢ 
use of exchange equalisation funds whose gold holdings are not disclosed. The geld 
reserves of the Bank of France fell by RM. 2,009 million during the half-year, those 
of Holland by RM. 83 million, Poland RM. 35 million, Spain RM. 73 million, and 
Germany RM. 19.6 million. Thus the visible gold reserves of these five countries 
fell by a total of RM. 2,189 million during the half year. Over half of this total re- 
appeared in the United States where visible supplies rose by RM. 1,207 million, 
World production during the period is estimated at RM. 1,200 million, Indian exports 
at RM. 170 million, and Chinese and Russian exports at about RM. 21 million. The 
amount used for industrial requirements is estimated at RM. 90-million. A total of 
RM. 1,308 million has disappeared during the half year, in addition to the RM. 221 
million fall in visible supplies. 


RISING COST OF LIVING IN FRANCE AND ITALY. 


The latest official figures show that there kas been a rapid rise in the cost of 
living in France since the begining of this year. The index figures for the four 
quarters of 1935 (1914-100) are as follows ;—494 ; 420; 469;and 478. Those for the 
first two quarters of this years are 486 and 497. The calculations are made on the 
cost of living in Paris for a working-class family of four. Wholesale prices alone 
have risen 16 points since June. ° 





* Gleanings from Znternational News Service (Economic Section) issued by 
the International Co-operative Alliance 
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In Italy the marked rise in prices during the past two months has led to a 
demand for wage increases, These have been granted in the mining, clothing and 
Mather industries, and in the semi-public industries of gas, water and electricity, to 
the extent of from 5 to Io-per cent, some 2 milion workers benefiting. Meanwhile 
te price control exercised by the Government over wheat has been extended to 
flour and wheat products. According to a statement by the Minister of Finance, 
wholesale prices rose by 9 per cent from September, 1935,*to May last. 


RENEWAL OF THE INTERNATIONAL SUGAR COMMITTEE 
WORLD STOCKS AND CROP PROSPECTS 


+ 


At a recent meeting in London of representatives ofthe countries which 
signed the Chadbourne Agreement, it was resolved to renew the International Sugar 
Conference. A sub-committee was elected to negotiate with the Du‘ch, i. e, the 

se, interested parties. 

World visible supplies of sugar on Ist July were estimated by Czarnikow at 
4. 90 million tons, against 6.1 million tons a year before and 7. 2. million tons two 
years ago. America reports considerable damage to canas and beet crops asa 
result of drought, Russia, France, and England all report poor prospects owing to 
unfavourable weather conditions, but good crops are expected in Central Europe, 
particularly in Czechoslovakia, 


TEA PROSPECTS AND RESTRICTION 


The third report of the International Tea Committee for the year up to March 
last justifies the fixing of the export quota at 8214 per cent for 1935-36 by the increas- 
edabsorption of tea stocks during the perjod, and refers with disappointment to the 
effects of the increase in consumption, The Committee makes an estimate of a gap 
of 315 million lbs. between demand and potential productiou in 1938, the last year of 
its mandate. This would seem to be over-optimistic in view of the fact that world 
consumption last year was only 874 million Ibs. The Committee is also faced with 
the problem of prodiftion from areas outside the restriction scheme, particularly in 
Africa. Meanwhile, in spite of the absorption of Stocks, prices have failed to respond, 
owing to the effect of the British tea duty. 


THE U.S. A. SOIL CONSERVATION POLICY 


The new agricultural policy, which will take the place of the agricultural 
adjustment legislation declared unconstitutional, is indicated by the “Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act” which was hastily published at the end of March 
in the hope of inducing farmersto modify their plans for an expansion of areas 
under cultivation. The act is a long-term measure, couched in general terms, and 
is based on the idea of preventing further depletion of the soil and gradually intro- 
ducing a system of soil conservation which will overcome the tremendous damage 
done by erosion. Assistance to farmers will in future be made conditional on the 
reduction of the cultivation of crops which impoverish the soil (cotton, wheat, rice, 
maize, tobacco, etc.), and the exteusion of the cultivation of those which nourish and 
make it firmer (grass, clover, lucerne, etc.) 
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The Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Act 


' THE POSITION OF CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES ~ 
A FURTHER NOTE ° 


In a previous issue of this Journal*, the probable consequences 
of the Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Bill, 1935 (Now Act VII of 1936), 
in its application to co operative: credit societies were discussed in 
general terms. It was argued inter a/ia that shere was an inherent 
logical inconsistency in the effort to reduce the corpus of “co-operative 
debts,” without a simultaneous attempt at the reduction of the claims 
of creditors of higher co-operative organizations like the Central 
Banks, which provided the bulk of the loan capital of the primary 
societies. And it was further stressed that more than mere logical 
contradiction was involved in this scheme ; for a ruthless and indis- 
criminate enforcement of this one-sided policy might very easily 
provoke a serious breakdown in the field of co-operative finance. The 
validity of these arguments has never been seriously challenged. On 
- the contrary, it is now, perhaps, more readily recognised than ever by 
the few who have time and ability to devote rational thought to this 
subject, that the inclusion of ‘co-operative debts within the scope of. 


* Vide Nol. XXI, No. 2, October-December, 1935, 
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. 
the Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Act has done some basic damage to 
“tke principle of unlimited liability—the prop on which the co-operative 
credit structure of this province has, in theory at any rate, hitherto 
' rested. ` ° 

But such a critical attitude, essentially corrgct as it is, would be 
of little practical use now that the Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Bill is 
on the Statute Book, and is already on the way to its enforcement. It 
would, perhaps, be wiser and more profitable for those that have the 
good of co-operation at heart to transfer their interest from the theo- 
retical provisions of the Act to its actual working vis a vis the primary 
* societies. Frof this point of view, it may, indeed, be legitimately 
argued that the recent Rules under the Act framed by the Govern- 
mentin the Revenue Department* have considerably mitigated the 
probable deleterious effects of the Act on the higher co operative 
credit organisations, and have greatly circumscribed the possibilities of 
mischief to their constituent societies. This short note is written in 
the hope that a brief, analytical resume of these Rules may be of some 
interest and use to those that have the direction and management of 
co-operative institutions in their hands. 

For the purposes of the subject under discussion, the following 
may be regarded as the principdl stages in the proceedings before a 
Debt Settlement Board :— 

1. Rule 14 of the Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Rules provides 
that an individual debtor shall apply for adjustment of his debt in 
Form 1, with the Schedules annexed to it, duly filled in. Rule 16 lays 
down that joint debtors, besides submitting applications in Form 1, shall 
also submit a joint application in Form III. A surety of a co-operative 
debtor will probably rank as a joint debtor, and, if be seeks relief, wull 
have to follow the procedure mentioned in Rule 16. Rule 20 pres- 
cribes that an application shall be verified in the presence of the 
Chairman or the other member of the Board, by the applicant or his 
agent. This rule, reinforced by Sec. 54 of the Act, which penalises 
false statements or wilful misrepresentations, may be reasonably 
expected to secure correct disclosure of debts and to be a safeguard 
against suppression or exaggeration. The mandatory provision of a 
‘general’ notice to.all creditors under section 13 of the Act will further 


*The Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Rules, 1936. Vide the Calcutfa Gazette, 
July 2, 1936, pp. 1575—1624, : i 
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ensure that ‘Co-operative debts’ are not hurriedly rushed through the 
machinery of Debt Settlement Boards, without the knowledge of the 
interested co-operative societies—provided the primayy societies and 
the Central Banks possess the alertness and vigilance of ordinary busi- 
ness houses. The proviso is important, especially so in the present 
condition and morale of the vast majority of the co-operative organ- 
izations in this Province. 

Apart from these general provisions about notice to creditors, of 
which the primary societies will get the benefit as much as the other 
classes of creditors, Rule 24 provides for the service of special notices 
on Central Co-operative Societies, when the settlement of ‘Co-@pataan, 
tive Debts,’ is under consideration. Ifa debtor’s application discloses 
his indebtedness to a primary society, it shall be the duty of a Debt 
Settlement Board to issue a notice in Form IV to the Central Co- 
operative Society, of which the primary society is a member. This 
notice will amount to a special invitation to a Central Bank to contest 
a co-operative debtor's claims, if it considers it necessary or desirable 
to do so ; and if the Central Banks make proper and adequate use of 
the opportunity thus offered them, they will probably have little cause , 
to complain that their financial interests are likely to be jeopardised 
by the well-meaning but sometimes uninformed decisions of many 
Rural Debt Settlement Boards. 

IJ. The next relevant stage concerns the actual hearing of the 
claims and objections of debtors and creditors. Under Rule 101, legal 
practitioners are, asa rule, debarred from appearing before Debt 
Settlement Boards on the analogy ofa similar provision in the Bengal 
Village Self-Government Act. But this rule has not been very rightly 
carried to the extreme length of denying expert aid to creditor primary 
societies in their transactions with their debtor members before Debt 
Settlement Boards. Rule 102 authorises an officer of the co-operative 
department, not below the rank of auditor, or an employee of a Central 
Society of which a creditor co-operative society is amember, to appear 
before a Debt Settlement Board, and to make representations to it 
regarding the debts due toa co-operative society. This is a rule of 
very major importance to the creditor Central Banks; and’from the 
point of view of the affected co-operative societies,’ may easily rank as 
a ‘key’ provision in the entire scheme of debt settlement as envisaged 
by the Act and the Rules. In order that full use may be made of the 
privileges conferred on the creditor co-operative societies by this 
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Rule, it 5 necessary that a set of instructions on this subject should be 
Ee by tke Department of Co-operation for the guidance of its 
officers or the employees of the Central Banks. These rules should 
provide inter alia for: l 

(i) the appointment of a competent authority to conduct the 
proceedings before a Debt Settlement Board ; 

(ii) settling the manner in which the case for the creditor 
co-operative societies should be conducted ; 

(iii) laying down the general principles to be followed in the 

e conduct of such cases ; 
e womeme(iy) the formulation of the data necessary for the conduct of 
such cases and 

(v) the preparation of authenticated dossiers for the use of 
Debt Settlement Boards. 

In the beginning for many different reasons, it will, perhaps, be 
desirable to appoint the local circle auditors for this purpose, in pre 
ference to employees of Central Banks. For one thing, this policy will 
ensure that the odium attaching to this unpopular task does not fall 
on the precarious heads of Central Bank employees, but rests on the 
comparatively broader shoulders of Government servants, As regards 
the general attitude which these officers should adopt towards the 
adjustment of co-operative debts and the main principles on which 
they should work, it is not for a mere outsider to lay down the policy 
which the Depargment, in its wisdom, may choose to follow. But it 
is saying the obvious fo suggest that its higher command should make 

up its mind asto the policy it proposes to pursue in regard to the 
eettlement of ‘co-operative debts’, should have a clear perception of 
the shape and outlines of such policy, and, above all, should be 
preassured that the policy of its choosing is in conformity with the 
true and ultimate interests of the co-operative movement in this 
Province. 

Ill. The last relevant stage inthe proceedings before a Debt 
Settlement Board concerns the procedure laid down for obtaining the 
prior approval of a prescribed authority as provided in Sec. 31 of the 
Act. After the case for a creditor co-operative society has been repre- 
sented toa Board’ it will be for the latter to frame its award. But 
such award shall not be effective against a co-operative society, unless 
the terms of it have been approved beforehand by a competent 
authority. Rule 72 provides that either the Registrar of Co- 
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operative Societies ora Deputy Registrar or Assistant Registr&r of 
Co-operative Societies shall be the sanctioning authority. Rule 53 (2) ° 
lays down that the Board shall forward to the Assistant Begiŝtrar of . 
Co-operative Societies for the area, in which the Board is constituted, 

a report regarding the terms of the proposed award and shall supply 
to him all the particulars specified in clause (c) (d) and (e) of Sec 25 
of the Act. The prescribed authority may, of course, call for such 
further particulars as he may consider necessary for the exercise of his 
judgment; but in the majority of cases, he will not perhaps be required 
to do so, asit may be expected that that he will have already keen 
posted with the necessary facts and figures bearing on any particuleqmemn, 
award, by his departmental officers. On the basis of such reports as 

he may receive from the Debt Settlement Board, and such further 
materials as may be available to him, the prescribed authority will 
have to decide, in each individuél case, whether or not he will accord 

his approval to an award. If the Boards become half as popular as it 

was claimed they would be, the number of co-operative cases and the 
awards on them would be considerable, and the prescribed authorities 

will have their hands full in disposing of them. In the beginning, 
when the policy and the principles, on which decisions in such cases, 
should be based, will necessarily “remain uncertain and inchoate, very 
careful individual attention should be bestowed on every particular 
case. It would, perhaps, be convenient to vest the Assistant Registrars 
with the necessary powers under Rule 72. But in grder that uni- 
formity of practice may be ensured, it will not only be desirable but 
essentially necessary that a set of instructions, regarding the exercise 

of their judgment and discretion, under this rule, should be drawn 

up by the department at an early date. That brings us back to 

the question of policy which the department will choose to pursue 

vis a vis Debt Settlement Schemes. 

Although, as has been already stated, it is for the departimen to 
make up its own mind on this subject, it will perhaps find it useful 
and convenient to start with a rough-and ready classification of 
co-operative debtors on the basis of their (i) will to pay and (ii) 
ability to pay. A somewhat similar enquiry was envisaged by the 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies as long ago as 1932 (vide Regis- 
trar's General Circular No. ll of 1932). The classification proposed 
for the present purpose may proceed on similar lines, but will 
necessarily have to be much more precise and elaborote. Once the 
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, Department has succeeded in formulating the principles of classifica- 
tion with reasonable fulness and accuracy, it will have very nearly 
done itg task. 
The above analysis of the Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Rules 
would seem to indicate that the theoretical Sbjections of co-operators 
to the inclusion of ‘co-operative debts' within the scope of debt- 
adjustment schemes, essentially valid as they are, have lost a good deal 
of their practical force by the safeguards provided in the Rules, 
specially for this type of debts. A carping critic might, indeed, 
complain that co-operators have got about all that they wanted by the 
k door of the Rules. The latter may pertinently retort that they 
have got only what was their due. But it will be a grievous error on 
their part and on that of the creditor co-operative societies to view 
themselves in indiscriminate antagonism to schemes of debt settlement 
under the Act. For, they have every thing to gain and nothing to 
lose by the painless riddance of pauper members or destitute defaulters 
from time to time. They must, however, resolutely oppose all mala- 
fide attempts on the part co-operative debtors to obtain undue 
advantage for themselves by an abuse of the processes of Debt 

«Settlement Boards. And, in doing so, they will not only serve the 
cause of co-operation, but also the true purposes of the Act and the 
ultimate interests of agricultural debtors as a class. 


° D. le, M. 


Co-operative Policy + ° > 


A. E. Porter, I. C. S. 


° 
We are here assembled to remind ourselves of the international 
fellowship which can be based upon co-operation. Never, perhaps, in 
the history of this movement was there a greater need than at present 
for co-operators to hold fast to those principles upon which their 
movement is based. Never, perhaps, has there beena time where, 
national policies in large and increasing areas of the world have 
gloried as now they glory in basing themselves upon principles incon- 
sistent with the orderly and natural evolution of co-operation through- 
out the world. There is ample evidence, if evidence is wanted, of 
fresh obstacles springing up in the way of any movement which aims 
at removing narrowly self-seeking motives, whether in individual or 
national life, from that pre-eminence which they have in the past too 
generally achieved. International peace seems to depend less upon 
the calm judgment of an enlightened and tolerant self-interest than , 
upon the caprice of a nervous or almost hysterical national selfishness. 
It is essential that , co-operators everywhere should brace themselves 
for renewed efforts with a view to strengthening and extending the 
recognition and practice of genuine co-operative princjples not only 
in the life of individuals and in the primary commusity of which they 
are members but also in the relations of one people with another, 
Where co-operation is understood and practised there can be no 
embittered antagonism between classes or communities, no naturally 
exclusive demands from capital and labour, no hysterical intolerance 
based on antipathies disguised as ideals of racial purity ; these exist 
and are being largely encouraged as good things; and it is for co- 
operators’ by precept and practice to show that they are evil. We 
should regard the Resolution which we have just passed not merely as 
a gesture indicating the solidarity of co-operators throughout the 





* Presidential Address at the celebration of the Fourteenth Imternational Co- 
operative Day held on Saturday, the Tth November 1936, at the Overtoun Hall 
Y. M, O. A, College Branch, Oollege Street, Oaloutta, under the auspices of the 
Bengal Co-operative Organisation Society, 
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world but also asa pledge or promise. We should accept it in some 
sense as a solemn undertaking to put forth our best efforts in the 
propagatiog of sound co-operative practice; and we must bring to 
those efforts a spirit undisfhayed by the disappointments of the past 
and the difficulties’and obstacles which lie before us. 

. Our efforts must inevitably be made here at home in Bengal. 
Those of you who are interested in co-operation in this province, who 
have given lavishly of your talents, your time and your enthusiasm to 
this movement, have within the last few years found here in Bengal 
much to give cause for heart-searching. For many of our difficulties 
aihere is nò doubt that world economic conditions are responsible ; 
but there is also no-doubt that the co-operative movement would have 
been a very much stronger and more powerful influence for the 
amelioration of conditions in this province ifit had succeeded in 
permeating the whole body of professing co-operators with a lively 
and urgent recognition of sound co-operative principles. India’s vast 
population of agriculturists, in the village community and the caste or 
social group, is already familiar with a traditional organisation which 
could be made the basis of a genuinely co-operative association. I 
have often thought that it might have been wise in spreading co- 
operation to take existing forms of ‘association which could be revita- 
lised with co-operative principles and would then have behind them, 
in addition to the new spirit thus infused, the weight and authority of 
age-long familiarity. India ought to have made and perhaps may yet 
be able to make some quite peculiarly distinctive contribution to the 
history of co-operation. It has seemed to me strange that in propa- 
gating co-operative principles in this great continent so little adjust- 
ment to the circumstances of the people has apparently been thought- 
necessary ; it might almost be said that even the emphasis upon the 
various aspects of co-operative theory and practice in the western 
world has scarcely been shifted in conditions so vastly different here. 
May it not be that the future of the co-operative movement as a vital 
and energising element in India’s rural life will depend upon the 
extent to which those responsible for the development of the move- 
ment are able to devise such applications of sound co-operative prin- 
ciples as will ‘secure for their support the maximum assistance from | 
ingrained and age-long traditions of thought and feeling ? Competence 
of any kind whether in manual labour or intellectual effort can be 
acquired only by the development of what is already familiar and by 
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its use and support in developing the facility for dealing with what is 


unfamiliar. Undeviating honesty, a sturdy independence of judgment, © 


and‘unswerving loyalty to his society following inevitably upon the 
conviction that the highest self-interesg consists in strfving for the’ 
prosperity and maintaining the economic and moral integrity of the 
group rather than the individual are qualities in the individual which 
are essential to co-operative success. Have we not, perhaps, too 
readily, assumed that they would spring up miraculously under the 
magic wand of co-operation without considering to what extent they 
can be made to develop out of existing habits and- prejudices and 
how far the outward form of co-operative practice should be modified 


í : R eee a 
to assimilate and divert them to useful ends? I speak, naturally, as 


an official and in this gathering I venture upon no dogmatic 
statement ; but I should like to leave with you a question, viz : whether 
as CO-operators we have made the best use of the official guidance 
which has always been at our disposal? Isthere not scope for the 
closer association of an official agency with the movement ? I am not 
putting forward the proposition that we should aim at any ideal less 
than the entirely autonomous co-operative society responsible to itself, 
jealous of its own integrity of conduct, recognising that its credit and 
its success, the wellbeing and prospérity of its members and its repu? 
tation before the world depend upon the maintenance of an exacting 
standard of private and co-operative dealing. What I do suggest is 
that in developing these qualities in India agriculturists are entitled to 
expect a greater degree of protection than is now givef them against 
the perverse use of co-operative forms in the interest of selfish and 
ill-disposed individuals. In India those whom co-operation is primarily 
intended to benefit are backward and illiterate people, who have not 
been inspired (as has often happened in Europe) to evolve their own 
form of co-operative association by a realisation of common- need and 
of the way to satisfy that need through common endeavour. On’ the 
contrary, co-operation has been announced to them, so fo say, asa 
message of salvation and they have tended to seize upon it as a kind 
of-miraculous aid without adequate realisation of the need for their 
own vigilant and unremitting efforts. Here is pre-eminently a situa- 
tion in which the most rigid sanctions must be behind yoluntary asso- 
ciations whose success can be secured only if the members bring to 
their management the highest standards of responsibility and integrity. 
When the members cannot be reasonably expected to supply these 
l 2 
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qualitjes without guidance there is all the greater need for a compell- 


, œ eing inducement not to leave the narrow path cf strict co-operative 


rectitude. In Bengal, except infrequently and under the inspiration of 
“a rare spirit, I suggest that i¢ is demanding from the honorary worker 
far too much to require him, relying entirely upou his personality and 
his power of persuasion, to inculcate in the members of societies the 
realisation of co-operative principles which grows slowly to an under- 
standing that co-operative activities can establish the co-operator in 
unassailable position only if he is prepared to discipline himself and 
to abide by his principles with unswerving loyalty. I suggest that in a 
country likedndia without any sacrifice of ultimate co-operative prin- 
ciples, there is perhaps scope for more effective control and guidance 


. until the co-operative organisation has gained that internal coherence 


and strength which will support it and enable it to stand alone. Liqui- 
dation is at present the sole corrective which the Registrar can apply 
and there should be power somewhere to stop undesirable practices 
and to correct mistakes before they have brought the society into a 
position in which liquidation is inevitable. I make this suggestion 
with the greater confidence because I know that there isa large body 
of experienced non-official co-operative workers who recognise the 
desirability of such powers in order that abuses may be nipped in the 
bud before they have brought a society to the verge of ruin and disso- 
lution. 

There is only one more point on which I should like to comment 
and that arises Sut of the literature circulated by the International 
Co-operative Alliance together with the Resolution which we have 
passed. The Alliance enumerates the “demands of national co-opera- 
tive movements” and amongst them is one for “a special place 
appropriate to their distinctive economic characteristics and where 
they will have reasonable opportunity of self-determination within the 
framé-work of any system of State or planned economy.” How far, 
you may ask yourselves, do conditions in Bengal conform to this 
demand ? Ido not think that the answer is far to seek. All of you 
who have heard this quotation have almost certainly called to mind 
that inspiring declaration of policy made by His Excellency Sir John 
Anderson nearly three years ago. When at the St. Andrew’s Day 
Dinner on the 30th November, 1933, he outlined the constructive 
suggestions to which his Government were committed, he referred toa 
comprehensive scheme of debt conciliation and a simplified rural inso]- 
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vency procedure ; and he emphasised the necessity for co-ordinated 


effort in devolpment work. These activities, he said, were to be ° 


“elements of a single plan, the whole being designed to lead up ulti- 
mately to a position under which the credit facilities required by the 
agriculturist to enable him to carry on his normal occupation will in the 
main be provided by approved credit institutions carried on not by 
Government but under the aegis of Government, on terms which it is 
hoped will ensure that a portion of the profit accruing is made available 
for the amelioration of the conditions of rural life.” It is true that co- 
operative organisations are in this quotation not specifically mentioned 
by name; but none of us here present fail to recognisein the words 
used by His Excellency a clear statement of the essential features of 
co-opetative credit. Since His Excellency delivered that speech much 
has been done to inaugurate the working out of the policy which he 
outlined ; and in closing this address I should like to remind you of 
the challenge which His Excellency issued at the same time. He said 
in effect that whether the policy outlined would be a success or a 
failure would depend upon the qualities of the people in the province. 
It is for us who have the welfare of co-operation at heart to give the 
answer to Sir John Anderson's question whether the people of Bengal 
can stand the test of bringing the policy to fruition. I have asked you 
to take the Resolution which we have just passed as a pledge for 
the continuance and intensification of effort along co-operative lines. 
I leave you with a reminder that the head of the province has enun- 
ciated a policy in which effort continued and intgnsified in the dev- 
elopment of genuine co-operative institutions is assured of ample 
scope for profitable employment. 
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Co-operation and Land- Mortgage Banks 


A SCHEME OF INSURANCE 


B. N. Sen, M. A,B. L., A. C.L id (Lond.) 
AND 
` B. R. Biswas, M. A. 


“The Agricultural Debtors’ Act”, remarked His Excellency the 


_~ ~Gevernor of Bengal at the St. Andrew’s Dinner the other day, “has 


been put into operation in all the plain districts of Bengal except those 
that suffered last year from scarcity. Three hundred and sixty-two 
Boards entrusted with the function of voluntary conciliation of debt 
and eight Special Boards empowered where necessary to apply a 
measure of compulsion have already been established. Over a thousand 
more Voluntary Conciliation Boards and some forty more Boards of 
the special type are on their way to establishment”. The statement 
indicates the manner in which the Government of Bengal have 
been pursuing their recent policy of rural debt conciliation and 
tedemption. The chronic indebtedness of our agricultural popula- 
tion is undoubtedly one of the greatest obstacles to progress, In 
1929-30 the Provincial Banking Committee made a rough estimate of 
the total indebtedness of the rural population in Bengal and at that 
time the estimated amount was well over rupees one hundred crores. 
Since then the economic depression and the unprecedented decline in 
agricultural pricés added to the burden considerably, and, besides, in 
the absence of any serious ameliorative measures during the last half a 
decade, the volume of indebtednes also further increased. The inevita- 
ble result was that the ryots’ economic position was brought to the 
verge of bankruptcy and the entire structure of rural credit was on the 
point of wholesale collapse. An economic crisis of this magnitude 
required a “recovery drive” which would be bold, imaginative and at 
the same time well-thought-out. How far does the recent rural credit 
policy of the Government of Bengal satisfy this criterion ? 

The policy’underlying the Agricultural Debtors’ Act is at best an 
ineffective attempt at solving one aspect of the problem, and, if 
it errs at all, it certainly does not err on the score of boldness. There 
are many, however, who would point out that the extremely compli- 
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cated problem of agricultural indebtedness is not amenable¢o the 


simple solution of removing indebtedness altogether by the single? 


stroke of debt redemption and conciliation. It had been pointed out, 
to the Government during the discussfon stage of the Debtors’ Bill 
that unless an eqhal amount of boldness was shown in devising and 
putting into effect schemes for remodelling and reorganising the rural 
credit structure of the province there would be serious repercussions 
and the entire machinery of rural credit would go out. of gear. In 
other words, a policy of credit restriction would be futile and 
positively mischievous unless it was accompanied bya policy of 
provision of rural credit. Even in England the necessity was felt for 
starting an Agricultural Credit Corporation on a vast scale to meet 
the pressing needs of agriculture and other allied interests. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the Government could not see its way to accept the 
suggestions. On the other hand, when the Debtors’ Bill was amended 
in the Select Committee in order to bring within its scope all the 
moffusil joint-stock banks and loan companies, they insisted on the 
amended clause to be included within the statute. The result was 
that the agencies interested in rural credit became handicapped, and 
at the same time the Government did not come forward with any 
scheme of their own in this regard. 

The scheme of Co-operative Land Mortgage Banks coe however, 
been accepted as a necessary complement to the policy of debt 
redemption. Co-operative land mortgage banks, have, ir fact, been 
introduced in a few selected areas as an experimental measure. 
According to the statement made by the Hon’ble Minister during 
the discussion of the “token grant” in respect of the proposed land 
mortgage banks in the Bengal Legislative Council, the principal object 
of these banks was to supply long-term credit requirements to 
substantial cultivators, small landowners and rent receivers and to 
“persons of limited means” within the meaning of the Co-operative 
Societies’ Act. The purposes for which the loans would be granted 
were “redemption of mortgages on lands, liquidation of other 
prior debts, improvement of land and method of cultivation”, and 
purchases of land with a view to effect consolidation of holdings, 
The measure was experimental, and we had been’assured that if it 
proved successful the Government would start a network of co-opera- 
tive land mortgage banks so as to satisfy in an effective manner one of 
the greatest needs of rural Bengal. As a complement to the rural 
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. 
creditepolicy of the Government the scheme appealed to our legislators 
*who accorded their general approval to it. 

The experiment has by this time been worked for more than a 
year and the time has come When its working shauld be examined care- 
fully in the proper ferspective of the economjc situation. Altogether 
five land mortgage banks have been started, and from the very 
beginning the Government set a limit to their total working capital. 
According to the scheme, the amount to be raised by the issue of 
debentures must not exceed Rs, 12} lakhs and the interest thereon 
was to be guaranteed by the Government during the total period of 
the .currenc} of the debentures, Again, this maximum was to be 
reached in the course of five years at the end of which the whole 
question would be reviewed and on the basis of the results achieved 
it would be considered whether the experiment was to be continued. 
At the time when this proposal was placed before the legislature it 
was pointed out that the scheme even as an experiment was 
on too small a scale to bring about any tangible results. The truth 
of this criticism appears to be amply borne out by the extremely 
poor results achieved so far: judged as a measure for removing the 
crushing burden of rural indebtedness the whole experiment is 
altogether inadequate. 

A Press Note of the Government issued in June last published the 
working results of the five co-operative land mortgage banks in 
operation. Their total working capital at the close of the year stood 
at Rs 30,820. Altogether 637 applications for loans were received 
and considered ; 266 were accepted but only 65 members were actually 
allowed loans! Thus the total amount of long term loans granted up 
till now was only Rs. 23,935, and even out of this amount Rs. 16,822 
went towards the redemption of prior debts and the balance was 
utilised for the payment of arrear rents, cesses, etc. In justification of 
these poor results the Press Note points out that “considerable spade. 
work was necessary in order to give these banks a fair start and the 
experiment had to be carried on cautiously”. This is an extremely 
vague statement as to the nature of the difficulties encountered at the 
time of sanctioning the loans and it is not possible for us to examine 
them in the absence of relevant data. At any rate it seems clear from 
the modest scale of the experiment that the boldness and daring which 
characterise the credit restriction policy of the Government is not in 
evidence so far as the scheme of land mortgage banks is concerned. 


ea 
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A certain degree of caution was indeed required in jurthg effect 
the scheme of granting long-term loans to the rural populatidn. It 
may be admitted that the experience of the Co-operative Credit Banks 
and the Loan Companies in realising their overdues within recente 
years shows the very large risk involved in carrying out any ambitious 
scheme of land mortgage banking. At the same time it is also 
quite clear that the element of risk must not be allowed to 
stand in the way of the success of the rural credit policy which is on 
essential condition of economic recovery. The experience gathered by 
the Government in the administration of the Land Improvement Loans 
Act should have rendered’ valuable guidance in this regard. A series 
of by-laws have been framec in order to regulate the grant -of 
loans by the co-operative land mortgage banks and to secure the 
prompt and punctual repayment of instalments by the borrowers. 
At the same time every precaution has been taken in safeguarding 
the interests of the debenture-holders, Rules have also been framed 
to build up strong reserve funds and thus contribute towards the soli- 
dity and soundness of the banks. But unfortunately the working 
results for the last one year and a half indicate that the scheme errs on 
the side of overcautiousness and that considering the pace with which 
progress is being achieved it will take more than a hundred years to 
touch even the fringe of the problem. It is therefore absolutely neces- 
sary that some sort of elasticity should be introduced into the system 
and that an element of boldness consistent with safety should charac- 
terise the policy. . ° 

A scheme should therefore be devised soas to enable the 
land mortgage banks to extend their loan operations. In Western 
countries a large number of sinking fund schemes are being tried and 
these help the banks to distribute the risks and embark on loan ope- 
rations with a greater degree of freedom. We propose that the 
Government should adopt some such scheme for our land mortgage 
banks so that they may share the risk with some other Insurance 
Company which is prepared to accept sinking fund assurance policies 
for their loans. The risk of overdues is inherent in any scheme of 
long-term loans and in the peculiar circumstances of Bengal at the 
present moment this risk is a very great one. The banks usually take 
up a mortgage on land against the loans offered, and this mortgage 
again entitles the bank to get fresh fund from the Provincial Co-ope- 
rative Bank or from debentures, It is assumed that the borrower will 
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be able tô repay at equated instalments spread over, say, 25 years. 
„The calculations are based on the average income from all sources 
and the repaying capacity of the borrowers. Assuming that these 
eestimates haye been made inach case aftér a thorough and careful 
investigation, unforeseen circumstances might still arise seriously 
affecting the instalments. - A situation like thif has actually arisen in 
the case of the Co-operative Credit Banks and the Loan Companies of 
Bengal. Almost none of them granted loans against mortgages on 
land without due investigation and proper valuation of the securities 
offered. Nevertheless they have come to grief due to circumstances 
entirely beyond their control. 

-~ Jt is therefore proper that the risk of overdues should be distri- | 
buted and this can effectively be done by the Lend Mortgage Banks 
entering into agreement with an Insurance Company for taking up 
Sinking Fund Assurance pclicies against the loans granted. The small 
periodic payments of premiums for these policies will be made by the 
banks, and this amount can very well be realised by them from the 
borrowers themselves. The effect of this would be that the borrower 
would be charged a small additional percentage (say, between 2 and 
3% on loans extending over 20 years) in addition to the usual interest 
mates charged on the loans. Ever this combined rate will be lower 
than the usual interest rates charged in the moffusil for long-term 
loans. The borrower gets the money cheaper ; and at the same time 
so far as the bank is concerned, against the payment of each instal- 
ment by the bormower an automatic provision has also been made for 
the payment of the premium of the Assurance policy taken by the 
bank as cover for the loan granted. In the event of the failure to 
realise the instalments the banks have been fully assured to the extent 
of the policy taken and will not therefore be embarassed at all. On 
the other hand against each full realisation of a loan, the land mort- 
gage bank gets an equal additional amount from the Insurance Com- 
pany as the policy has also automatically matured. The net effect of 
the scheme would therefore be that the banks would be put in a 
more, sound position and would ‘be enabled either to lower the 
interest rates or extend the loan operations considerably without the 
necessity of floating fresh debentures. Thus a certain degree of elas- 
ticity may be introduced into the working of cur co-operative land 
mortgage banks without at the same time adding to their risks in 

ny way. 
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SINKING FUND ASSURANCE SCHEME’ 


The object of these policies: is to provide a definite sum of 


money at a definite time in consideration qf the payment -bf ‘a single « 


premium or of annual premia payable throughout a term of years. 


Among other objects the following may be instanced as- ‘being 
best secured by policies of this description :— 


1. The replacement of capital invested in leasehold securities 
or other depreciating securities, As soon as a Redemption 
policy is included, the market value of the leasehold property 
also automatically increases. ° 


2 The replacement of loans upon properties or securities of 
any description. 

3. The redemption of debentures or debenture stock or of loans 
upon terminable securities. 


An individual or a bank who desires to set up a sinking fund 
in respect of any type of wasting security, or to replace the capital 
loss arising from depreciation of machinery, etc., usually finds himself 
faced with two practical difficulties. The first is the uncertainty of 


being able to find suitable investments*from time to time, which ,will* 


yield the desired rate of interest (after deduction of income tax), es- 
pecially when the term is long, end will be realisable at their book 
value by the time the sinking fund is to terminate. The second is 
the difficulty, amounting in practice almost to an impossibility, of 
promptly investing each amount of dividend as soon. as it is paid, on 
the same terms as the sinking fund payments themselves, 


These difficulties may be obviated to some extent by sinking 
fund assurance policies which will provide for the payment of a capi- 
tal sum on a fixed date in consideration of the payment to them of a 
single amount when the policy is effected, or alternately, in consider- 
ation of the payment of a periodic amount. 

These policies are also known as Capital Redemption Assurance 
or Leasehold Assurance owing to their being frequently effected to 
replace the loss of capital which occurs on the expiry of the term of 


leasehold property. . 
It is usual with the Companies having this scheme to offer very 


liberal surrender values and also to grant loans against the policies, 
3 
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The following is a rough calculation of the premia payable under 


. this Scheme :— 
(~ Premia to secure Rs. 1000/- on the expiration of a fixed 
: & ` term of years— è 
Single « Annual , Single Annual 
“Term premium premium Term premium premium 
lo 751,9 91,4 26 433,3 26,4 
11 725,4 815 27 410,0 25,1 
12 701,8 73,2 28 AC5,7 23,9 
13 678,4 66.0 29 3918 21,8 
s 14 e 655,8 60,7 30 372.3 20,7 
á 5 632,9 55,0 31 365,2 19,2 
16 611,7 49.0 32 352,6 18,8 
17 591,2 15,8 33 340,3 179 
18 571,4 43,4 34 395 17,2 
19 552,2 39,4 35 318,0 16,5 
20 532,6 38,2 36 307,8 15,9 
21 515,6 35,9 37 297,0 15,2 
22 497'2 32,2 38 387,6 146 
23 481,3 30,3 39 2/7,4 13,9 
- 24 465,0 294 ° AQ 263,6 13,4 





25 , 449,2 21,2 


The surrendtr values that are usually allowed on such policies are as 


follows— e ; 


1. In the case of a policy for single premium ; 95% of the 
premium accumulated at 3% compound interst from the 
end of the first year. 


2. In other cases after two years’ premia have been paid. 

95% of all premia (except the first year’s) accumulated 

at 3% compound interest and 95% of the amount by which 

the first year’s premium exceed 2% of the sum assured. 

Interest is to be calculated as regards the excess of the first 

year’s premium from the end of the first year and as regards subse- 
quent premiums from the date of their payment. 


Agricultural Credit and the Reserve Bank ` 


The Reserve Bank Act of 1934 contained a section (55) 
requiring the Bank “at the earliest practical date and in any case 
within three years from the date on which this chapter (on general 
provisions) comes into force, to make to the Governor-General in 
Council a report, with proposals, if it thinks fit, for legislation on the 
improvement of the machinery for dealing with agriculéural finance 
and methods for effecting a closer connection between agricultural 
enterprise and the operations of the Bank”. In pursuance of this 
provision, the Agricultural Credit Department published its first 
statutory report on December 29, 1986. It will be remembered 
that Mr. M. L. Darling, formerly Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
Punjab, had been engaged in carrying on an investigation into this 
subject and he reported to the Bank sometime back. His report, 
however, has not been made public. 

The total sum of rural indetedness is assessed by the Reserve 
Bank at Rs. 1,800 crores, a doubling ‘of the Central Banking Enguiry’ 
Committee’s figures which can easily be explained if one considers 
the fajl in commodity prices and the accumulation of interest in the 
intervening period. The Report observes :— ° 

“Unless and until this crushing burden of accumulate debt is removed 
or reduced to an extent that will make it possible forthe agriculturist to 
liquidate it from his own resources, it will be futile to attempt rehabilitation 
of his credit. 

“The present position is most unsatisfactory and seriously militates 
against the economic regeneration of the country, 

“We consider that where indebtedness has grown beyond any reason- 
able capacity of the debtor to pay, the debt must be reduced either in 
respect of the capital amount or the rate of interest or both. Even if such 
reduction is voluntary, Government action will be required because the. 
number of creditors who are likely to accept a voluntary reduction in their 
debts without some direct or indirect guid pro quo being offered by Govern- 
ment would be negligible. On’ general grounds we strongly prefer that 
such reduction should be voluntary, where possible, because compulsory 
reduction of debt is likely to have far-reaching effects on credit generally 
and on the morale of other debtors and creditors,” 
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-The suggestions contained in the Report to alleviate the situa- 
tion are mostly a resume of what had been proposed by the numerous 
Commitéees and Commissions and Enquiries in recent years and 
mention is made in a soméwhat vague manner of the pre-requisites 
of action by the ‘Reserve Bank with a view to “effecting a closer 
‘connexion between agricultural enterprise and operations of the 
Bank’. This is, to say the least, disappointing, The Bank can not 
‘be said to have discharged its duties under the section by throwing 
the onus on sundry other authorities, and wriggling out of the 
responsibilities cast on itself by the Act for at least another 
decade. ° 

Important observations on the need for drastic reform of the co- opera- 
tive movement are made in the Report. The Bank is of opinion that “the 
co-6perative movement must be enabled to disentangle and relieve its 
proper functions and genuine short-term business from the incubus of over- 
dues that have in effect become longterm debts. In certain cases part 


- of a member's property may have to be sold. Advantage should be taken 


of present conditons in the money market, The Reserve Bank cannot help 
co-operative banks until they put their long-term debts on a business footing 
apart from their other business, na 

*..- .“It is suggested that Co-opetative societies should provide against 
unfavourable seasons, when for reasons beyond their control members 
cannot repay their loans; by working on a sufficient margin of profit and 
building up substantial reserve funds,” 

l The Reportefurther observes : “In order that the co operative move- 
ment may be in a'position to cater for the needa of the agriculturist 
more adequately, it will have to tackle first the question of overdues which 


- ate everywhere large and which have in effect become long-term loans. The 


causes: which have led to. these overdues are various. It would seem that in 
the past many Co-operative Societies made the mistake of attempting to- 
liquidate the previous long: -term indebtedness cf their menibers, and thus 
got themselves involved in the inevitable embarrassment which results 
from borrowing short term and lending long-term. 

_ “Jn addition, overfiinancing and failure to take prompt steps in case of 
defaults gradually. make their position more precarious so that the fall in 
prices in the last five years provided the finishing touch in converting what- 
were intended to be short-term loans iuto debts which, it is obvious, can only 
be repaid, if at all, in small instalments spread over a long-term of years. 
Unless these debts can be separated from the ordinary business of the 
Societies they cannot be expected to perform properly their main function 
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of advancing short term credit. The first-step necessary for putting the co- 
operative movement on its feet’ is, therefore, to disentangle those assets À 
which represent long-term debts.” sO a 


To remedy over-financing, inadequate measures: for recovery, and the 
like, there must “be, in the opinion of the Reserve Bank, 

(a) More practical bankers among those in control in each province. 

(b) Closer contact between the co- operalive movement and commer- 
cial banking. 

(c) More use of local banking and business talent. 

(d) Adequate representation of depositors on the boards of provincial 
and central banks. ? 

(e) Definite restrictions on the nature of business which Co-operative 
Credit Societies are allowed to undertake, 

(f) Recognition that it is beyond the sphere of co-operative societies 
to make advances of which repa mente cannot reasonably be expected within 
one year ; and i ss 

(g) Strict limitation of loans to cultivation finance. 

The recomendations as summarized means, says the Report, that ; 

“(j) Loans must be strictly limited to cultivation finance. This 
should ordinarily mean the expenses in connexion with cultivating opera- 
tions like ploughing, sowing, weeding, etc., but may also include the sum¢ 
ordinarily required for the maintenance of the farmer’s family till harvest, 
or other urgent purposes like the replacement of cattle or implements pro- , 
vided such loans can be repaid out of the ee of the harvest in a- 


normal year. ‘4 


t (ii) In order that ere may be no’ over-financiny, the normal income 
from the crop and the normal cost of cultivation should be estimated by the 
Co-operative Department and the Central Banks. It should be possible to 
do so with approximate accuracy with the help of the Settlement Reports 
and the Agricultural and Revenue Departments. The estimate will remain 
fairly stable from year to year but should be checked and revised if neces-. 
sary with every year’s experience, 

“Cii) If loans have to be issued which cannot be repaid in one year, 
e.g for the replacement of cattle, such loans should not extend beyond two 
years and provision should be made for their repayment in equal instal- 
ments, Such loans should also be clearly distinguished from annual loans, 
and should not exceed a comparatively small proportion’ of the society's 
business. 


(iv) All loans must be issued in instalments as money is required for 
each of the purposes and not in one lump sum, 
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t{v) If loans are not 1epaid within the stipulated period, immediate 
“steps must be taken to recover the amount or wind up the society unless 
there is a crop failure, 

“(vi) Extensions should Be allowed only in cases of crop failure certi- 
fied by the Departmerft and then only if there arg reasonable prospects of 
recovery in the near future. 

WUvii) The total amount of loans extended owing to crop failure and 
any other overdues must be shown separately in all accounts, balance sheets 
and statistics whether of the Society, the Central Bank or the Apex Bank.” 

With reference to the village ‘‘Bania” the Report observes :— 

“But eyen should the Co-operative Movement be tevitalised, the 
agricullurist must, in many places and in many ways, continue, for a long 
time to come, to depend on the village money-lender. The term includes 
the Bania, the smali dealer as well as the landlord and the agriculturist 
money-lender, all of whom use their own funds in the business. They have 
been and will continue to be an important and indispensable factor in the 
rural economy of the country. They take by far the largest share in the 
financing of the agriculturist and in many places they are the only source ' 
of credit available to him. Being on the spot they are able to advance 
promptly, to take risks and to make up for the lack of tangible security by 
personal knowledge and by using methods of recovery not open to banks or 
even “co-operative societies. That in the present development of the 
countryside they are an indispensable factor in rural economy and cannot 
be entizely replaced by any other agency is apparent. It is also incorrect 
to argue, as is sometimes done, that their influence is altogether harmful. 
Their rates of interest,are often high but there is some justification in this 
in the great risks which they have to take. 

“We have already stated that to eliminate this institution altogether 
will seriously dislocate village economy and embarrass the cultivator. What 
is required is radical reform in their methods of business through pressure 
of educated public opinion and suitable legislative action with a view to 
weeding out the dishonest and more rapacious among them.” 


Nothing could be more unsatisfactory than the observations on 
the Co-operative movement contained in the Report. The Agricul- 
tural Oredit Department, according to seo 54 cf the Reserve Bank 
Act, ig expected to maintain an expert staff to study all questions of 
agricultural credit, and co-ordinate the operations of the Bank in 
agricultural credit and tls relations with the Provincial Co-operative 
Banks and any other Banks or organisations engaged in the business 
of agricultural credit. These provisions, from the point of view of 
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co-operative societies, were describedas “very unsatisfactory” by the 
Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks Conference as early as June 
1934. But even theintentions of secs 54 and 55 are not carried out 
in the Report. While it has always been taken for granted that tha 
co-operative movement would be fully utilised by the Reserve Bank, 
the Report expresses the opinion that the machinery through which 
it can establish closer connection with rural credit exists in such 
an imperfect way that no definite steps can be taken by the Bank for 
“effecting a closer connection between agricultural enterprise and 
the operations of the Bank”. 


We welcome proposals fora re-orientation of the co-operative 
machinery but this must be accompanied by a policy of making the 
movement more effective, and certainly not for the purpose of side- 
tracking co-operative enterprise and replaving it by commercial 
concerns. We would invite the attention of the Government and 
Oo operative workers to the Memorandum on the subject drawn up 
by the Hon’ble Mr. Ramadas Pantulu and adopted by the Standing 
Committee of the Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks Association 
in December, 1934. (Vide, The Bengal Co-operative Journal Jan.-Mar., 
1935). We emphasise the suggestion made in that Memorandum that 
the Reserve Bank should be a machinery for actually providiny 
agricultural finance to the cc-opserative banks somewhat on the lines 
adopted in South Africa, Australia, New Zealand and other countries, 


The part played by commercial banks in agricultural credit 
has been meagre. We do not object to the observations and proposals 
contained in the Report to make them play a significant role in thls 
sphere, but we are afraid they can only be of use as playing the 
second fiddle to Oo-operative Banks. The Report observes: 


“Commercial banks in India have had ample resources for several 
years ; they are all looking for good business ; and they have hitherto failed 
to develop produce advances to the extent of their capacity. It is idle to 
attribute this to their conservatism or indifference. There must be some- 
thing in the nature of the business which requires rectifying. This aspect 
ofthe problem was carefully examined by the Banking Inquiry Committee, 
and the general conclusion which emerges is that the principal reason for 
this backwardness is the extraordinary diversification- and vagueness of 
marketing conditions throughout India and the manner in which 
produce contracts are drawn, which have resulted in the financing of ‘crops 


et 
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being lefts almost entirely either to the indigenousebanker or to importing 
and exporting houses with upcountry agents, 

. “If this is to be remedied, market conditione must be improved and 
this implies : 

(i) that the stipler agair®t which advances are to be made should be 
reasonably standardized and there should be a similar standardization of the 
contracts relating to them. 

(ii) that provision should be made in properly regulated markets or 
elsewhere for their being properly stored under proper supervision and 
under conditions which will permit of their being properly insured, and 

(iii) that the possibility and advisabiliiy should be considered of crea- 
ting throughoyt the country properly regulated forward markets run on 
orthodox lines in the interests of both sellers and buyers so that the value 
of produce may be hedged and the risk of violent market fluctuations 
mitigated.” 

The Report suggests that (a) "By providing a general collective guaran- 
tee in addition to the security afforded by produce, Co-operative Godown 
and Sale Societies could make it a commercial proposition for banks to 
advance money with narrower margins and in larger amounts, 


(b) "Apex banks in provincial co-operative systems should be able to 
provide a useful check on the amount of credit allowable to a particular 
crop over a particular area, and to form a useful channel through ‘which the 
Reserve Bank could let capital How tọ the cultivator and smal! dealer.” 


So far so good. But the profusion of platitudes contained in the 
Report and the anxiety of the Bank for maintaining the stafus quo 
and keeping intact the interests of the commercial banks and the 
Banta lead one te endorse what the Jndian Economist of Calcutta says 
in explanation of thf attitude of the Bank: The Journal writes: 
‘From its very inception, the affairs of the Reserve Bank have 
been controlled by capitalists, industrialists and others 
who are not in touch with rural life.” It is imperative for the 
Bank to wait no longer fora perfect machinery to develop’ before 
it can. take action and even if the problem of ‘intermediate’ 
‘oredit might await developments, we agree with the Indian 
Econoinist that without further delay land mortgage banks and 
co-operative credit societies should be utilised under necessary safe- 
guards for long and short term credit as well as the provision of 
advance in the sphere of marketing and cottage industries. The pro- 
blems of the countryside brook no delay and bold constructive steps, 
particularly in relation to credit and marketing organisation, are the 
least that were expected from tha Bank. B. N, B: 
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| THE GOSABA ONE RUPEE NOTE 
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Sir Daniel Hamilton 

Just before I left England the other day some authoritative figures 
were published showing that the small men of Great Britain had at their 
credit in Gévernment and Trustee Savings Banks and in Savings certificates 
and F riendly ‘Societies an average of £300 (or Rs. 4,000) per family. India’s 
small men have nothing at their credit. In fact the great majority have 
less than nothing ; they are up to the neck in debt. The small men of both 
countries live under the same flag ; why then isthe one solvent and the 
other bankrupt ? The explanation is simple.. For the last 150 years the 
British banks have been manufacturing and pumping money. into the 
country until the land is now saturated with 3,000 crores of -circulating 
credit while India has had no such banking machinery to manufacture „and ® 
pump money into the dry villages where her small men live; and the village 
well is bitter. The only well from which India’s small man can draw is that 
of the Mahajan with its waters of Marah.* This is why Indie’s small man 
is bankrupt and England’s solvent. This is why Governrgent and people 
. alike are the victims of financial strtngency. . This is Why five millions of 
men, women, and children perish every year from preventible disease. This 
is why England has one doctor for every 920 of her people while India- has 
only one for 14,000, This is why education languishes among: the masses, 
and unemployment and unrest grow among the classes. India’s life is res- 
tricted because credit and currency are restricted; and her life will not 
expand until credit and currency expand. . And o can be ‘expanded tọ- 
morrow without the slightest danger to the currency. . 


To show how easily and cheaply and profitably Government credit a 
currency might be expanded I decided last year to try-in Gosaba—my pro- 
perty in the Sunderbans of Bengal, an experiment in curiency- expansion, 
I got Messrs. Waterlow, the London printers;-to print for me 2,500 one 
rupee notes which promise to pay the bearer on demand, in exchange for 
an equivalent of work done, or service rendered, one e rupee ’s worth of food 
or colthing, etc. Here įs-a copy of the Bola = ee = 2 


4 
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Re, I SIR DANIEL MACKINNON HAMILTON Rer 
promises to pay the Bearer, on demand, at the Co-operative 
Bhimdar, in exchange for value received, One Rupee’s Worth of 
rice, cloth, oil or other goods. 

No. AU 33 | ° 


~ ~ 


Manager. 
D. M. HAMILTON, 
Zemindar, 
S a a Nn eee 


‘and on the back of the note this is written, 


. |, ONE RUPEE ONE RUPEE 


'T:he value received in exchange for this note may be given in 
the-form of bunds constructed, or tanks excavated, or land 
‘reclaimed, or buildings erected; or in medical or educational 
, service, The note may be exchanged for coin, if necessary, “at 
-the Estate Office. Thè note is made good, not by the coin, which 
‘| makes nothing, but by .the .assets created and the service 
trendered, ‘The note is based on the living man, not on the dead 
‘goin. {It costs practically nothing, and yields a dividend of One 
Hundred PerCent. in land reclaimed, tanks .excavated, houses, 
_ built; etc.;; andin a more healthy and abundant LIFE. 
o 
:  PThe experimênt has-been very successful, Eleven hundred of the notes 
‘have been in circulatton repairing bunds (which are the roads of the estate), 
“building schoolssexcavating tanks, paying part salaries of doctors ‘and 
teachers. They have created assets worth some thousands of rupees and 
‘given employment to the. ycung unemployed ékadralokk ; and their'cost has 
heen about Rs. 1s‘only. This I consider good business. And it is all based 
‘on the teaching of thehighest authorities — Adam Smith’s' Wealth of Nations, 
Dunning Macleod’s Erements of Banking, Grahams History of the £r note, 
Walter Bagehot’s Lombard Street. 
iThe very first words of. Zhe Wealth of Nattoms are these, 
“The:annual Jabour of every nation is. the fund .which originally 
supplies it with all the necessaries-and conveniences of life which 
„it annually consumes.” 
. The. Gosaba, one rupee-note draws.on this fund, and in so.doing avoids 
the necessity of borrowing or of breeding. unrest by increasing, taxation, ` 


t 
t= 


a Gosaba sesse HOC CRREAHeDO Fs 
Sudhangsu Bhusan. Mozumdar, ; 


”~ 
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In The Elements of Banking Dunning Macleod tells us thatrin:Sebtland; . 
where the cash credit system: originated, i 
“there were immense quantities. of: reclaimable: fate and ' abundance jofr 
unemployed people, but no capita] or money to set! their. industryy 
inmotion. Seeing this state of mettersitthe Banks opened! branches in 
numerous parts of the countsy, and sent down boxes of £1 notes and granted- 
cash credits to the farmers. These notes were universally ‘received as readily - 
as‘coin ; they'were a pure ADDITION to the cu-rency } they were, in fact, 
exactly equivalent to the creation of so much gold; Commerce and‘ agri- 
culture received their prodigious stimulus from these.cash credits» But they ' 
were of ‘equal use in a public:point of view. Almost all’ the great’ public 
works of every description were created by means ‘ofthese cash credits.” ' 
The Gosaba one vice note is doing ooo ‘the same work, and is “received : 
as readily as coin.’ 
In Graham’s History of the £r Note we read, 
“The note issue stepped im to dccupy the place of capital. Ignorant” 
as they may have been of the-modern: philosophy of paper money; 


' the.Scotsmen of‘ the. eighteenth century ' keenly appreciated the~ 


opportunitiés which! their banks -placed in: their: way. Their: 
credits-were to them capital, not! currency: merelyp but. a- fnd ‘of’ 
capital with which’ they could‘buy and sell and“ réalise- a:profit‘on? 
their ‘trarisactions. Conveniently“ enough; notes: did? serve:as” at 
currency, but their> primary- ga in: “the opinion of the titre; 
was that ‘of capital,” £ a 

` The Gosaba one rupee notè is, ee serving the- double purpose 
of currency'and-capital, Pa 

Walter- Bagehot, in Lombard‘ Street, tells us thag these Scottish ft 


notes, which were manufactured “out ‘of nothing” ( as the Bement of ‘Banh’ 


ing tells us ) laid the foundation of the modern deposit banking systent, and 
madé London the financial centre of theworld, He also writes,= 

“I am only narrating unquestionable history ; not’ dealing} with an 

argument where every step is disputed; And: part-of this certain 

history is thatthe best way-to diffuse banking in a- community is 

to allow the banker to issue bank notes of small ‘amount:that can 

supersede the metal currency,  A’system of noté issues: is;- there- 

fore, the best introduction: to a large system: of deposit ‘banking. 

As yet, historically, it is the only introduction ;-no nation“ as-yet; 

has arrived at a great. system’ of deposit banking without going 

first through the-preliminary stage of note issues, and of such note 

issues‘the quickest and ‘most ‘effitient' in” this- way” is one madé 
by-individuals resident in the’district and’conversant ‘with it,’ 
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The GoSaba one rupee notes are being issued as loans exactly in the way 
described by Walter Bagehot. They are issued through the co-operative 


a ” banks by the village panchayat ‘who are resident in the district and 


« conversant swith it.” 

The Gogaba note is thus painting iie way toa large system cf deposit 
banking when the-small men of. India will bave their bank balances and 
bank books liké their brethren of the West; to the time when financial 
stringency will vanish from the land ; whén the taxgatherer will cease from 
troubling and no longer breed niet » and when the barmig ghat will þe 
minus five milions of victims every year. 

-One important thing which has come to light in the experiment is the 
fact that the Gosaba one rupee note requires no silver backing. To ensure 
convertibility in case of demand; my manager képt in reserve ( against the 

"1,100 Gosaba notes in circulation ) eleven hundred rupees of Government. 
currency notes which could be- turned. into silver rupees in case of need 
but there has been n> demand for silver ; and the currency notes have been 
lying dead when the money might have been invested profitably. All that 
is wanted is a sufficient supply- of small change to give to the people when 
they hand-in-the Gosaba notes at the store in payment of the goods they 
purchase.. And this has a very important bearing cn India’s future ; for it 
means that Government may be able te increase the purchasing power of 

F the-people-by as much of-this cheap form of money as may be required to 
employ-all idle labour, without a silver reserve.-- But nothing beyond this 
should be issued ; for any excess would raise ‘the begey of inflation, while 
anything lés3_ deflates the life of the country and the stomachs of the people. 
A Another interesting thing is that the sales of „the co-operative store 
` ` “have gone up by fifty per cent. since the Gosaba notes were introduced, the 
increase being due to-the increased purchasing power of re a a which 
has followed the increased supply of money, 

For the Jast hundred years Government has been trying hard to aplift 
India; but it has lacked the lifting power of sound finance for the masses, 
and so its well-meant effor‘s have largely failed. It has: depended for its 
rhopey-supplies;on a taxation well which is well-nigh dry, -instead of draw- 
ing on the fuh well of India’s labour. It has relied’ om dead metal rather 
than on living men ; and- so the masses of the: psople are just where they 
were fifty years ago ; and there they will remain until Government Craws 
jts money from the living water of India’s labour, the well which is ever 
full, but whose waters are running to waste. 

e + Six years’ ago, after an interview with Lord Irwin and Sir George 
Echuster at New Delhi, Sir George askel me to send - him -a scheme for the 
uplift of rural India by the development .of the co-operative movement. [ 
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did so, suggesting that, by way-of making. a beginning, the ‘Government of 
India should.lend a crore of rupees tothe provinces—dividing the “money, 
according to the populatlon.of each province. Eighteen months ago Govern- 


ment gave the crore—dividing it as suggested, and the gift met with a burste 


of applause from all India. In these days, when applause for Government is 
no more plentiful than pe, another crore, (either as loan or git) manufac- 
tured from the labour. of the people, . as the Gosaba one rupee note ig, manu- 
factured, will call: forth> moré applause, and will cost the Government 
nothing. In my uplift scheme I suggested that the first thing :to be done 


was to Open training institutes in every province for the (raining of co-opera- - 


tive workers and teachers and doctors--money, education, and medicine, 
being India’s immediate needs, The institutes, however, might be made 
more comprehensive by including a training iù agriculture and village 
industries, as well as in office work which would fit young men for Govern- 
meut or commercial service, In short, the Institutes would be Colleges. 
where the young men would be taught how te live rather than. how to 
starve ; and they would serve as clearing houses in which the. young ‘men 
would Jearn the occupation for which they were best fitted. And, by draw- 
ing on the labour fund of the people for the capital required to give them a 
start, the money problen as well-as. the unemployment problem would be 


solved. Experience at the. Gosibe Institute shows-that a two years’ training - 


would be sufficient ; and ifthe young men would grow their own food ang 
weave their own clothes, as they.are trained to-do in Gosaba, ten rupees per 
month would pay for board and tuition in healthy surroundings. 


During the darkest: days of the Great War-( July, 1918 ) the metalic 


reserve.against the Government paper currency issues was 33.45 per cent. 
If a metallic reserve of 33-per cent. is sufficient in wartime, the Gosaba one 
rupee note, with.no silver backing, proves that.a-smaller percentage is suffi- 
cient.in peace time.. But assuming that one-third. metal is kept as a reserve, 
the difference between that and the present reserve of nearly 100 per ceut, 
permits of an increase in the existing money supply of no loss less than 350 
crores of rupees for productive nation-building purposes. India requires 
this money, and requires it urgeutly, to preserve the peace of the realm and 
to give the new-Constitution a chance to, work in peace. . This additional 
money would not be mere paper currency, but, working capital drawn direct 
from the labour fund of the people who need it so badly, and from whom it 
should be withheld no longer,. for it is their own. 

` It was painful to: read in the newspapers the other day the mae of 
Sir Jagadish Prasad when presiding at the’ All India Co-operative Confer- 
ence in New Delhi... More than thirty years have passed. since the move- 
ment started. during the-Viceroyalty_of Lord Curzon, . but only | 15 of India’s 
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350 millions: have yet been reached. At this rate of.progress or ‘stagnation : 
the masses will not be brought under the beneficent sway ‘of the movement 
before: the - twenty-seventh century, and the money-lender will destroy 
India:long Beferethén if he is not ‘bimself destroyed ; and nothing but'co- 
operative finance will destroy him, For, no joint-stock. bank, however, 
powerful, can reach the myriads of small men who leave been calling so long : 
and ‘so. patiently for relief. Life-giving co operative finance or death-dealing 
Mahajan-Kabuli finance is the choice before India today ; and the choice is 
for Government to decide. That the movement has failed in so many pro- 
vinces-is not'altogether surprising; and it is perhaps unfair to blame. Govern- 
ment’; for co-operative credit is a banking business which can be handled. 
safely-only by expert bankers, I would suggest, therefore, that the.tinie has 
come forthe credit side of the movement to be handed sover to the joint: 
management of the Reserve and Imperial Banks, leaving the Government’ 
Departments to develop the marketing aud social sides. The. credit staff 
would-be selécted from the Training Institutes, and get their training in the 
technique-of banking from the Imperial Bank in its branches: all over the 
country.’ The Imperiab Bank would be given a-subsidy for.the training:of- 
the staff, from the credit now lying dormant’ in the Reserve Bank, The: 
sibsidy:would cost’ nothing, whilé the development of trade aud commerce 
which would follow the development of the movement along sound produc- 
tive-lines, would help all bankers andetraders alike; 

As crégards Bengal I would suggest a tuaining institute for each district 
to accommodate one hundred students, Rs. 30,000 should cover the-cost of 
land-and buildrngs, with cottage accommodation ' for the students, piss cattle 
and implements, etg. The cost of manufacturing the-money would be.about 
Rs. 250; and, to get or®with the work of the reconstruction of Bengal before 
more trouble comes, as come it will, I shall be glad to find the Rs. 250 
required to build and equip the first Institute, Other gentlemen, I have-no 
doubt, will be glad to follow and find’ the other- lots of Rs. 250 which will 
reconstruct Bengal by the sound and simple process-of drawing on the 
capital fund of the peoplés’ labour for: productive nation- pai iag pur pore 
without cost to either Government or tax-page. 

The Gosaba note is simply a bill drawn oń the labour of the: people; 
and payable on demand iu labour or the products of labour, It is a bill 
which the poor, whether dhadralokh or working men, delight: to honour, for 
it gives them food or whatever:else they want, in exchange for good work 
done or good service rendered, Every note issned is- balanceed by work 
done in the making of roads, the building of houses, exacavation of drinking 
tanks, and in educational and medical service, or whatever. else conduces to 
the'uplift of the people. Aind-the additional, money=paid out for these.addi- 
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. tional _assets-adds to the demand for,and , increases ‘the supply of. food and 
. clothing and what Adam-Smith calls “all the necessaries and . conveniences 
-of life.” The Gosaba note abolishes paverty by. increasing employment for 
_.all and-sundry. Compared to England Indjg.is short of-moré than 300,000 
doctors and very many more: trained teachers : tha Government currency 
note of Gosaba pattern Will supply all these free of cost, 7 
‘The Gosaba note is .a sound and simple -method of utilising the 
nominal capital which is money, to call up the real.capital which is Labour. 
“And there is no other way -of..finding the, huge sum required. by 360 
millions of people, most.of;whom are bankrupt, Let the 350. crores of 
idle, money in the Reserve Bank live, and the 35 crores of, people will live. 
Leave the money dead, and the masses will remain dead ; aid what the end 
will be no man knows. 


With -all India working at full pressure, the development’ -of' the 
country, which will follow the increased supply of money, will lead to an 
increaséd export ‘of goods and an increased import of gold and silver to 
adorn India’s ‘wives and daughters, and to strengthen the external and 
internal exchanges. The Gosaba note is powerful enough to enable His 
Excellency the Viceroy to go full speed ahead, and His Excellency the 
Governor to strike a hammar blow at unemployment. 


There is nothing new in these suggestions. I am only recommending 
Government, in whom the money power of the country is vested, tg follow 
along the well- proved lines which Walter Bagehot tells us made London 
the financial centre of the world, and which may, in time, make India a still 
greater centre, for the simple reason that 350 millions of people should be 
more powerful than 45 millions. The Gosaba note, in tfe hands of Govern- 
ment, will usher in the dawn of a new day for India, and a new status for 
India and the Empire iu world affairs. 


«So Moses brought Israel from the Red Sea ; and hes went out into 
the wilderness of Shur, and they went three days in the wilderness 
and found no water. . 

And when they came to Marah, they could not drink of the waters of 
Marah, for they were bitter: therefore the name of it was called 
Marah. 

And the people murmured against Moses, saying, what shall we 
drink ? 

- And he called unto the Lord ; and the Lord-showed-him a tree which 
when he had cast into. the waters, the waters were made ‘sweet : 
there he made for trora a seratute and an ordinance, aud there he 
~ proved them, ~” 


n 
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“And said, if thou wilt diligently hearken to the voicé of the Lord thy 
; God, and wilt do that which is right in his sight, and wilt give ear 
to his commandments, and keep all his statutes, I will put none 
of “these diseases upon ‘thee, which I-have brought upon the 
Egyptians ; forI am’the Lord that healeth thee. 
And they came to Elim, -where were twelve wells of water, and three 
* score and ten palm trees ; and they encamped by the waters.” 
Book of Exodus. I5, 22-27. 
May India soon leave the ‘wilderness of Shur and the waters of Marah, 
` and encamp by the sweet waters and the fruitful palm trees ; and diligently 
- hearken to the voicé of the Lord her God, and do chat which is right in His 
sight, and give ear to His commandments, and keep all His statutes, * 


GOSABA, D. M, HAMILTON. 
_ Isi January, 1937. 7 i 


NOTE :—A five-rupee note is too large a monetary unit to be of much service to a 
man whose monetary transactions are carried on chieflly in pios. 





.- Address delivéred at a. meeting of the Oaloutta University Eoonomic Soolety, 
held on Wednesday, . the 6th January, 1937, ~- at Asutosh Hall, Oaloutta University, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Jitendra Prasad Neogy, M. A. Ph. D, Minto Professor 
of Economics, University of Oaloutta, 
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-` -RURAL RECONSTRUCTION IN MADRAS ` 


South India has earned a just reputation for non-official ventures 

in the field of rural reconstruction, thanks mainly to the activities 
of two bodies, the Y. M. C. A. and the Madras Provincial Co opera- 
tive Union. An up-to-date account of the work of the latter is 
furnished by its latest report recently published. So far as its rural 
uplift activities go, we are told that the Union conducted during the 
year under report ( Ist July, 1935 to 30th June, 1936 ) six Rural Re- 
construction Centres. These were: Alamuru in East Godavari, 
Vinayashramam in Guntur, Indukurpet in Nellore, Malapanagudy in — 
Bellary, Satyamangalam in Coimbatore and Mayanur in Trichinopoly 
District. The Union gave during the year a grant of Rs. 500/- to 
each. of the centres, received from the Provincial Co-operative Bank 
for the purpose, obtained monthly accounts and quarterly reports, and 
exercised general supervision over the centres. - - - 
_: The most well known of these Centres is that at Alamaru, 
working under the experienced supervision of Mr. N. Satyanarayana. 
Two new Panchayats were constituted in its area. The members of 
the Social Service League which was started in the previous year 
formed themselves into a Better Living Co-operative Society during 
the year under report and carried on propaganda about sanitation, 
health, temperance and other matters. They visited villages at regulat 
intervals, cleaned the streets, addressed meetings and read Puranams. 
A Loan and Sale Society also was organised which issyed loans to the 
extent of Rs. 4,000/-, The circulating library and®-reading room at 
Alamuru continued to be well used. Magie lantern lectures were 
delivered on co-operative and other subjects both in the area of the 
centre and outside. The area was chosen by Government for experi- 
ment in issuing loans for debt redemption under the Agricultural 
Loans Act, and Mr. Satyanarayana was appointed a member of the 
Advisory Committee to assist the Special Officer. Conferences of 
ryots. were held and representations made to the authorities regarding 
irrigational grievances. 

The Vinayashramam Centre, which was reorganised during the 
year under report, conducts experiments in cottage industries and 
tries to popularise the use of Swadeshi articles by means of propaganda 
tours, in the course of which Khaddar and the products of the 
Ashrama are hawked in the villages and magic lantern lectures are 
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` delivered. It conducts an Ayurvedic Hospital where the daily 
attéadance has been steadily growing, being now more than 50, 
- Ayurvedic medicines are made both for the use of the hospital and for 
sale to ethers at a little more than cost price. The Ashramam has an 
industrial section the actfvities of which corsist of (1) training and 
shoe-making, (2)° the manufacture of malt, biscuits and palmyra 
jaggery and (3) carpentry and the making of buttons, combs and tape. 
Improved methods are adopted in making palmyra jaggery and in 
husking paddy. On occasions the Ashramites visit the surrounding | 
villages, speak to people on sanitation, and clean the streets. The 
Ashramam is experimenting in the conversion of human and cattle 
excreta inté manure. 
In the Indukurpet area new Panchayats were formed at Kudithi- 
palem, Jagudevipet and Fedur. Now every village included in the 
centre has a Panchayat working under the guidance of the supervisor 
who helps them in all respects—correspondence, execution of works, 
etc. His services are considered indispensable by the Presidents of 
the Panchayats. During the year a special effort was made to increase 
the attendance in schools by speaking to parents. There was 
satisfactory increase only in one village. At Fedur a library was 
started under the Panchayat, for which the villagers gave books worth 
Rs.°300/-. Two road works estimated at Rs. 6,200/- were proceeded 
with on the half-grant system, the Panchayats contributing their quota 
in money and labour. In several Panchayats street lights were 
installed and maintained. Bore-hole latrines for public use were 
constructed in 7 Panchayats. In three villages 30 private bore-hole 
latrines were introduced. Three new drinking water wells were dug, 
of which two were intended for Depressed Classes. By taking 
up the right of fishing in tanks and of cutting grass and the 
repairs of roads, some of the Panchayats were able to augment their 

income. 

The Malapanagudi Centre has charge of fifteen villages in four 
of which there are Panchayat Boards working effciently under the 
guidance of the supervisor ofthe Centre. Sanitation, education and 
attempts to improve the moral tone of the villagers by settlement of 
disputes and conduct of weekly prayer-services formed important 
features of the work of this Centre. 

The promotion of autonomous village government through the 
formation, and guidance when formed, of panchayats also constituted 
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the most important part of the work of the Sayamangalam Centre 


which is in charge of a committee appointed by the Coimbatore ° 
District Board. l - 

The Panchayats showed the greatest keeness in opening and 
efficiently maintaining schools and in arranging for the lighting and 
cleaning of villages. In afew cases wells were deepened and roads 
made, Eight Panchayats augmented their resources by getting in- 
come from ferries, shanties and taxation. Two Youth leagues con- 
ducted Bhajana regularly, arranged for public meetings and looked 
after reading rooms and a library. Some magic lantern lectures on 
co-operation and health subjects were delivered. In the Co-operative 
societies the collection of overdues was attended to by the supervisor 
and one of them was rectified by him as per the scheme of the 
Registrar. 

The credit for the work done by the Mayanur Centre should 
be jointly shared by the Servants of India Society and the 
Madras Co-operative Union, as the work there is conducted 
by the first body with the help of the grant given by the latter, 
The work is spread over a number of villages around Mayanur 
in which Village Panchayats, co-operative societies and Youth, — 
Leagues are working. The field worker went round the villages 
regularly guiding, advising and helping the different kinds of 
institutions. He also gave part of his time fer teaching 
civics to the pupils of the Servindia Community Bural School at 
Mayanur where general education and instruction®in agriculture and 
allied industries are provided. Propaganda with a view to making the 
villagers shed their superstitions and, become self-reliant was the main 
feature of the work of the Centre. Two tour campaigns of adult 
education were conducted in addition to the usual meetings. There 
were 12 Youth Leagues of Adi-Dravidas whose object is to propagate 
ideas of social service and better living. 
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` In presenting his Annual Report for 1110 4 1434-35 ) the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies of Cochin State makes the frank admission-that the 
progress of the movement has not been upto what one might be led to 
expect: from the compactness of the State, the high percentage of literacy, 
and the solicitude of Government and their progressive outlook, He ascribes 
the failure of the movement to achieve better results to various causes— 
ineptitude ånd indifference of managing committees, inefficiency of Central 
Banks and the- Department, and over-production and fall in prices of agricul- 
tural commodities. Yet he is buoyed up by the hope that before another 
year is out there will be considerable improvement in the situation brought 
about by such measures as the re-organisation of the central’ ‘banks, the 
strengthening of the Unions, revision of the Regulation and the Rules, and 
the successful working of the Land Mortgage Banks. ; 
The total. number of societies at the end of the year was 258 
which represented a net increase of one, i. é, the same as in the previous 
year, The number of villages including towns covered by the movement 
stood at 187 out of a total of a75 villages in the State, The number of 
membérs in all the societies excluding the 342 members ‘of the Central 
-Institutions stood at 24800 leaving an average of 99°6 members per society 
against 103‘Iein the previous year. 
The workipg capital of all the societies tneluding the Central nee 
rose from Rs. 2§,02%54 to Rs. 25,04,570 or by Rs, 2,416. 
The total transactions decreased from Rs, 70,93,$01 to Rs, pends 
inthe year under report. The turnover. consequently worked out at 2°73 
_times the working capital as against 2°83 in the previous year. The total 
_ transactions however resulted in a net profit of, Rs, 62,216 against Rs, 62,924 
it the previous year. The figures remained more or less steady in spite of 
the economic depression. pe = ; 
There was a slight fall in the volume of total transactions of the 
Central Bank when compared with that of the previous year. Six societies 
were newly affiliated and the names of 6 cancelled societies removed from 
the list. Thus the number of credit societies continued to be 151 at the 
end of the year, Of these 96 were Agricultural Credit Societies and the 
remaining 55, which included the 7 Supervising Unions, were of the nons 
agricultural type. The paid-up share capital icse from Rs, 58,414 to 
Rs, 60,408. Deposits from individuals stood at Rs, 5,13,547 against 
Rs, 5,06,377 n the previous year, 


CO-OPERATION IN INDIA AND ABROAD è  — %3 
, The Central Institute continued to be the only. Institute of its kind for 
education and propaganda. Its membership stood at 73 societies and 34 
individuals against 69 and 36 respectively in the previous year » The activi: 
ties of the Institute were as usual confinéd to (1) the publication of the 
quarterly. magazine ( Sahkakivanaprabodhini j, (2) *propaganda work and 
delivering of rural lectures, , (3) the running of library and reading rooms, 
(4). the celebration of the AJI India Co- -operators’ Day. (5) conducting 
training class for Co-operators and others and (6) the:holding of the Cochin 
Co-operative Conference at’ Kurinamkulam on Toth and 11th of Mithunam 
1110 and of the Cochin- -Kanayannur Taluk Conference at Pallurathy on the 
26th of Kumbham 1110. The village Panchayats extended their patronage e% 
to the magazine which is becoming more and more popular and useful. 

There were 132 agricultural socielies in the beginning of the year, 
Four societies were registered during the year and the registration of 
6 societies cancelled, There were thus 130 societies at the end of the year. 
The membership decreased from II 1199 to 10 613. ° . The working capital 
decreased from Rs, 8,00,200 to Rs. 772,041 and the Baie from members 
from Rs, 1,81,134 to Rs. 1,59,322.. ' 

The number of non-agricultural . Credit societies was ve at the 
beginning of the year. Two socisties were registered- and the registration 
-of one society was cancelled dnring the year under report. The number of 
societies at the end of the year was thus 93; .The membership rose from 
12,216 to 12,820 and the working. capital from Rs, 8,79 162.to Rs, 8 895 29. 
The working of these societies was generally satisfactory. , 

There were 45, Dep essed Classes Societies. at the. ead of the. year, 
The membership of these societies increased from 1,765- to 2,006, the paid- up 
_ share capital from- Rs, 2,866 to- Rs, 3,023,.the working capital from Rs.. 8,688 
to Rs. 9943.and the members’ deposits from Rs, 922.to Rs. 1,341. - . The 
, total transactions also -rose from Rs, 6,142 to Rs. 19,119 and the net prot 
" from Rs, 586 to Rs, 839, Though the figures. compare favourable with 
those of the previous year,the Registrar remarks that general illiteracy, want 
of thrift and self help among the members, and drinking and also unemploy- 
ment, have enhanced the special difficulties-in improving: their lot. 

The’ number of societies exclusively. fur the fishermen of the State 
stood at-7 at the beginning of the year. One-had to be cancelled and thete 
_were. thus 6 -societies. at the end of :the year, The number.of membets, 
` working capital and total transactions of these societies stood at 266, Rs.6,514 
and Rs. 5;781 against 229, Rs. 33:364 and Rs,-9,775 respectively in the 
previous year.’ 

~The membership. af the P Studen Societies sod at 341 with a 
working capital of Rs. 234154, total transactions of Rs 31,512 and a net profit 
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of Rs. 518. The reserve fund increased from Rs. 471 to Rs, 588. The 
~ Maharaja's College Students’ Society headed the list with a membership of 
191 and a working capital of Rs. 1,272. The working of these societies was 
$n the whole ‘Satisfactory, ° 
The reserve fund of all the societies rose from Rs. 4,03,715 to 
Rs. 4,18,340. Out of this, Rs. 2,28,008 was owned’by agricultural societies, 
Rs, 1 324807 by non-agricultural societies and the balance of Rs. $7,525 by 
the Central Bank, The reserve fund formed 16°7 per cent of the working 
capital of the movement as against 17'3 per cent in the previous year. 

During the year under report, the Co operative Enquiry Committee, 
presided over by the late Mr. G. K. Devadhar completed its work, though 
its report had not been received by the end of the year. 


A CO OPERATIVE STUDY-CENTRE. 


A centre for the study and propagation of co-operation was established 
in Sao Paulo in Brazil in December last, The initiative, it appears from 
an account published in a recent issue of the Review of International Co-opera- 
fion, was taken by the students attending an advanced course for managers 
of Co-operative “Societies and the membership includes both individuals and 

=æ. Co-operative Organisations. The object of the Centre are defined in the rules 
"segs: To promote the dissemination, by all possible means, of Co-operative ideas 
and principles ; to unite all who are interested in the study of Co-operative 
questions ; to unite all established Co-operative Societies in a common asso- 
ciation in order ‘to increase their effective strength and utility ; to organise 
services of informgtion and registration within the country, and to make 
contacts with similar dtganisations abroad.; to work especially towards the 
creation of Co-operative Societies amongst schools end a Central Agricultur- 
al Credit Bank; to interest itself in the creation of various types of Co- 
operative Organisations throughout the country in accordance with the. 
heeds of the different districts, 
` The Centre hopes to derive an income from subscriptions of 1 million 
teis- per annum (aboul £12,500 sterling) which it will use to maintain a 
meeting place for its members, aaa a lecture hall and library, and’ to 
publish’ its official journal “Co operar”, ! with a supplement for children, besi- 
des carrying out the other objects indicated in its rules, An enquiry into 
Scholars’ Co-operative Societies in the State of Sao Paulo revealed that at 
‘the end of 1935 thete were 94 such Societies with a total membership of 
nearly 15,000. Action by the Department for the assistance of Co-opera- 
tion, through the Regional Directors of Education, resulted in three months 
in an increase of the number of Societies to 1st, with 18,776 members, 
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LITHUANIA ; 


According to official statistics, quoted by the Review of International Co- 
operation, there were 1270 registered co-operative organisations in Lithuania 
at the beginning of 1936. In addition, 7 Co-operative Unions of the second 
degree were registered. The total nnmber of Credit Societiestn existence 
was 410 (including the territory of Klaipeda) against 423 in ‘1935. The 
membership at the beginning of 1936 was about 121,000. 

There were 209 Co-operative Dairies in activity, of which 142 were 
worked by steam, 39 by motor, and 28 by hand, The amount ob butter 
exported in 1935 was 12,101 tons, compared with 9,582 tons in 1934. 
Exports of eggs also rose from 16 million in 1934 to 26°7 million in 1935. 

The number of Agricultural Marketing Societies in existence at the 
beginning of 1935 was 165. Their own capital amounted to Lit, 2°03 milli- 
on against Lit. 2°48 million a year before. The number of sales stores was 
256 against 284. Most of the Societies increased their purchases of agti- e 
cultural produce during the year. This intensification is clearly seen in the 
activities of the “Lietukis’? Union of Agricultural Co-operative Societies. 
At the beginning of 1936 its own capital amounted to Lit. 1,879,600 against 
Lit. 1,356,800 in 1935 ; its turnover amounted to Lit, 60°53 million against 
Lit. 37°61 million in 1934. This increase is due tu the export of grain and 
seeds, and during the first half of 1936 the figure remained more or less the 
same, In general, there seems to be an increases in the activities of all 
types of Society this year. 

The latest change affecting the Co-operative Societies of Lithuania is 
the Law of 7th July, 1936, which provides for the creation ofa Chamber for 
Industry and Trade. This Law covers all economic and Co-operative insti- 
tutions as such, the Co-operative Sccieties being given a place in certain 
economic groups alongside the private institutions, The law has not yeg 
come into force, „e 


THE CO-OPERATIVE PRESS IN ARGENTINE -, 


The Co-operative movement in Argentine in Latin America is backed 
up by a formidable array of newspaper and journals. According to a recent 
issue of Co-operative dnformation more than 20 Co-operative journals are 
published in the Republic by Federations and Societws of all types The 
Electricity Supply Societies, which are making rapid progress throughout 
the countiy, publish four jourrals chiefly devoted to piopaganda and the 
defence of their interests against private electricity companies, and two 
important journals are published by Railwaymen’s Co-operative Sccieties of 
the State and the Western Railway Companies. Several Consumers’ Co- 
operative Societies publish monthly reviews containing information an’ Co- 
operative subjects, propaganda, and practical articles on household matters, 
together with a price list of goods obtainable at their stores, Of these the 
most important is ‘‘La Co operation Libro”, organ of the Building, Credit 
and Consumers’ Society of Buenos Aires which has now been published 
regularly every month for more than thirteen_years. “La Proveedora 
Platense”, organ of the Consumers’ Co operative Society of La Plata, which 
has been in existence for fifteen yeais, has recently reached a circulation of 
over 1,000, and “Co-operation”, the journal published by~a Workers’ 
Co-operative Society in Rosario, has a circulation of over 2,000. The Co- 
operative Purchasing Society formed by dentists and dental mechanics in 
Buenos Aires, has published since 1935 an illustrated monthly journal relat- 
ing both to professional interests of dentists acd to co-operative subjects, 
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| ` International Co-operative Day 
’ “FOURTEENTH CELEBRATION IN CALCUTTA. 


PUBLIC MEETING AT OVERTOUN HALL 


The Fourteenth International Co-operative Day was celebrated with 
great-enthusiasm in Calcutta in the evening of the yth November, 1936.. A 
large precession accompanied by ‘music passed through some of the 
prominent quarters of the city and reached Overtoun Hall at 5 p. m., where 

e under “the auspices of the Bengal Co-operative Organisation Soisy a 
public meeting was held with Mr. A. E. Porter, I. C. S., Joint Secretary to l 
the Government,of Bengal, Department of Agriculture and Industries, in 
the chair. There was a large audience consisting of co-operative workers, 
official and non-official, and members of the public. The work of the 
meeting commenced with an opening song befitting the occasion. 

In a little speech Mr, Nepalchandra Roy (tepresenting the 
Visvabharati Central Bank) explained the principles and efficacy of 
co-operation. The ideals of co-operation, he said, were not new in this 
land, The sages in India and some of the ancient kings had in pratice 
preached and, acted. up to the ideal. Mr. Roy then proposed that Mr. 
Porte occupy the chair. Mr. Sanatkumar Chatterji (Bengal Provincial 
Co-operative Bank) seconded the motion, which wascafried with acclamation. 
Mr. S: K. Lahiri, Honorary Secretary, Bengal Co-operative eee 
Society, then garlanded the Chairman. 

At the request othe Chairman, Khan Bahadur Maulvi A. M. kihal 
Ali, Registrar of Co-operative Societies, read the following message 
from Nawab Sir Mahiuddin Faroqui, Minister for Agriculture and Industries, 
Government of Bengal : 

l “TJ am informed that the Fourteenth International Co-operative Day 
will be celebrated this year in India on Saturday, the yth Necvember, 1936. 
I desire'to take advantage of this opportunity to convey to you the deep 
interest which I myself and Government take in the proper development 
and progress of the Co-operative movement in Bengal. - The long-continued 
economic ` depression has laid bare serious defects in the working of 
Co-operative Societies, As you must be aware vigorous steps are now being 
taken by Government to remedy these defects by introducing a properly 
devised scheme of Co-operative training and education and by various other 
approptiate measures, I hope, invigorated by your earnestness, enthusiasm 
and devotion, the Co-operative movement in Bengal will now enter upon 4 
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new life and push on its work with ‘renewed zea] and’ energy. Iam sure 
your deliberations will help the future progress of the movement” along 
sound lines,” 

-The Chairman then called upon Dr. J.eP.Neogi, Minto Professor ofe 
‘Economics of the Calcutta University, to move the, following Resolution 
drafted by the International Co-operative Alliance for the occasion ; 

` “On the Fourteenth celebration of International Co-operative day—the 
now established festival of Co-operation—the great army, of organised 
Co-operators “throughout the world, “associated in the International 
Co-operative Alliance— . i 
: “Consecrate themselves, and their Organisations, anew to the pursuit and 
‘maintenance of PEACE, not only in conformity with the traditional policy 
of their’ Movement, but ‘also ds the only condition in which Co-operation 
can properly develop and the well-being of humanity be assured : 

“Declare their unswerving allegiance to those Universal Principles of 
Liberty, Democracy, and Non-profit-making -econsmy which constitute, at once, 
the foundation, and the top corner-stone of the Social Structure of Co-opera- 
tioh which, if generally applied,-would restore the economic life of the world 
and break down the barriers to intercourse between the peoples : 


“Express their deep concern at the spread of those conditions of anarchy 
which, in various guises, tend to dominate the life of nations and to segregate ~” 
their interests within their national frontiers, and that at atime whea the 
needs of humanity, and the development of economic forces, irresistibly 
demonstrate the progress of civilisation depends upon movers) Co. -operation 
and Understanding. 


“The Co-operators of the world—Dismayed a Phe failure of the 
responsib. e national Governments to unite their forces in the maintenance 
of peace and the re-establishment of the economic life on the only basis of 
mutual Association which can produce security and prosperity—call upon 
their leaders in every land to_give unremitting effort to the task of establish- 
ing—peace through association,—security through understanding,—and 
the prosperity of humanity by the ever more active exercise of the principles 
of Co-operation,” 


In moving of the Resolution, Dr. Neogy said that Co-operation is the 
only way to the regeneration ofthe people, The co-operative movement 
possesses a potential strength which can never be subdued by distubances 
however great. He cited instances from recent political history in support 
of this statement, Of all the possible measures for the improvement of 
agricultural co-operation, said Dr. Neogi, co-operation was recognized to be 
fhe most effective. That the development of agriculture in the U,S, A, 
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was due to the passing of the Agricultural Marketing Act in 1929 was 
stressed by Dr. Necgy in this connexion. 
In seconding the resolution, Mr. Tarak Chandra Roy (Retired District 
i Magistrate) said that the pringiples of co-operation offered the proper means 
with which to undo tke effect ofthe present disturbances throughout the 
world. He emphatically pointed out that co-operation was not a new cult 
in Indta. It was part of the religious principles which formed the basis of 
Indian society. 

Rai Bahadur Bejoybehari Mukherjee ( Director of Land Records 
and Agriculture), speaking in support of the resolution, said that genuine co- 
operation was the only way out of the present impasse in the political, 
economic and social life of the people all over tbe world. The ideals of 
-co-operation were based upon the recognition of the principles of liberty, 
individuality and democracy. But all these are being obscured by the 
prevalence of narrow and selfish ideas among the individuals and nations 
at large. It was up to co-operators in all the countries to re-organise 
-themselves and to revitalise their energies and principles, Referring to 
India the speaker said that “Service to Humanity” is the cardinal principle 
of religion in India. He quoted slokas from the Skhagabat Gita and verses 
from the Vaisnava poets in support of his argument, 


= After Maulvi Formazzal Haq and Maulvi Mahbub Ali Joardar had 
= also,spoken in support of the nlotion, the Resolution and was carried by 
acclamation, 


Mr, A, E. Porter, Chairman, then read his presidential address which 
is printed elsewhere in this issue, B 

At the concision of the Presidential address there was a magic lantern 
show. The proceedfhgs were wound up by a vote of thanks to the Chair 
proposed by Mr. Nirmal Chandra Ghosh, Secretary, Jesscre Central Bank, 
which was carried by acclamation. The meeting then came to a close, 
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A few central banks have beeii unable to refund matured deposits or even pay 
the interest on deposits at the stipulated rates owing to poor recoveries from soeieties, 
It is not practicable for them to obtain fresh deposits at profitable rates nor does the 
Provincial Co-operative Bank consider it prudent to advance them fresh loans when 
it is fully known that the loan will not be recovered in a reasonably short: period. 
In these circumstances the honourable course for central banks is to take creditors 
into confidence and explain the whole situation to them. The financial position of 
the central bank should be fully and frankly disclosed’ to them and an estimate 
should be given of overdues of principal and interest which are good and bad and 
doubtful. Itis possible that when matters are so explained, many depositors or 
creditors will agree to substitute new contracts for the present ones and thus put 
their deposits or loans on a long term basis and reduced rates of interset. In other 
cases it may be necessary to take more drastic action, the situtation having so much 
deteriorated that nothing short of drastic action would save the central bank 
from liquidation. In such a case the creditors of the bank and the executive authori. 
ties shculd be solely guided by one and only censideration, viz, what will be the 
best scheme in the interests of all concerned. The action to be taken will not be 
uniform in every case. Reducing the rates of interest and extending the periods of 
the loans or deposits will probably have to be included in all such schemes. And 
in a few cases the management will have to be put in the hands of a Single person 
assisted by a small advisory committee. Jn this connection attention js invited to 
the Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Societies (Amendment) Act. Itistrue that in not 
afew cases such reduction of interent, etc. will cause loss or gren hardship to the 
creditors. But it must be remembered that such a scheme will be adopted only in 
the last resort and as the only alternative to liquidation, Some, at least, of the 
creditors have been enjoying handsome 1ates of interest for years and they should 
not object to any reduction that may now be considered unavoidable The 
alternative would be liquidation which may involve greater loss to them, In their 
ultimate interest a scheme of rehabilitation which would give the central bank 
an opporitunity of tiding over the present crisis should be preferable to liquidation, 
lf matters are explained in this way the creditors and depositors of the weak central 
banks are likely to co-operate with the management and the future of such banks 
may yet be hopeful. 

In the absence of such a scheme some of the weak central banks are placed 
in a most unsatisfactory situation. They are devoting every pice they can colleat 
(and that they can spare after meeting the cost of management) to satisfaction of 
their depositors’ claim. In their anxiety to meet their liability to the depositors they 
have gone to the length of stopping all fresh financing of societies and they have 
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adopted @ policy of what is tantam ount to voluntary liquidation ignoring the very 
great hardship that such a step must cause to the members. Such a policy exposes 
the banks and the movement to the attack that they exist only for the benefit of 
depositors. The central banks are naturally realising all the good assets or collect- 

“ing all the“tasy money and arg perforce leaving the bad and doubtful assets un~ 
touched. Asa result the better class of members are being sold up and while the 
depositors are getting something, the Provincial Co-opesative Bank dues are left in 
arrearg, In course of time on one side there will be noching but bad and doubtful 
assets and on the other the dues of the Provincial Co-operative Bank. Sucha policy 
will prove disastrous to the movement. When, therefore,a central bank is unable 
to meet all the claims of its creditors (including the depositors and the Provincial 
Co-operative Bank) in full, as and when they fall due, it should make a pro-tata 
payment to all the creditors. It shall be the responsibility of the executive of a 
eential bank to see that no undue favour or advantage is extended to any cteditor 
and the Assistant Registrars must pay special attention to this point when they 
inspect central banks. i i 

[Registrars Financial Circular No. 11 of 1936— Patna, the 19th September, 1536] 
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Monthly verification of cash and bank balance of Central and 
Limited Liability Societies. 
In continuation of this depattment Circulars Nos. ' 2 of 1932, 1 of 1934 and I of 
~ 1935, the following safeguards against defalcation are suggested :-= 
a (1) Departmental officers shall yerify once in a month the cash and bank 
balances in respect of all kinds of investments within znd outside the movement of 
Central Banks, Industrial Unions, and Urban’ Banks, and on verification, record a 
cettificate in the cash book of the society concerned, Stating explicity the amount of 
cash found by actual counting, and the details of other investments on the date of 
the verifiation. © 
(2) Any discrepa&cy noticed should immediately be reported to the Assistant 
Registrar concerned, for information. 
(.) Departmental officers shall not on any account allow the running audit of 
Central Banks and of those Industrial Unions and Urban Banks in which running 
audits bave been introduced, to fall in arrears and shall report the progress of audit 
along with a cash account for the period of audit at the end of each month to the 
Assistant Registrar. 
; - (General Circular No. 1. of 1936) 


‘Notes on Recent Publicatioris — , 
= 
‘ RURAL WELFARE IN INDIA, 1936. By C. F. Sirftkiand, C. I E., Oxford 
University Press. Price 8 As. 

This is the third issue of the survey of Indian rural uplift activities Published 
by the Indlan Village Welfare Assoolation established in 1931. The first two issues 
were; A Review of Rural Welfare Activities in India, 1932 and The Progress of 
Rural Welfare in India, 1934.. It ia not possible to give within the compass of 49 
Bmall pages printed in fairly big type a detailed account of rural reconstruction 
work all over the va8t country, but, granting the exigencies of space,¢he brochure is eè 
as good an account as one can reasonably expect. The viewboitit, however, is more 

less official ; and in many casds non-official activities have either been ocmpletely 
ignored or very meagre notice has been taken of such work. The Bengal Education 
Department Resolution of 1935, proposing a drastic reduction in the number of 
schools, is eulogistioally mentioned as indicating a “revolution in educational policy”. 
Non-official opinion in this province, which was roused to bitter opposition to the 
Resolution, will find such a statement dificult to swallow. It is surprising that a 
scheme which, if adopted, cannot but restrict education, should be mentioned as an 
item of rural welfare. But notwithstanding such defects—or shall we just say, devi- 
ations from the non-offlolal. line of argument ?--it contains useful information, 
which is of special interest to-day when tyr'al reconstruction activities are being ae 
launched all over the country with greater vigour than ever befotd, s 


Mr. Strickland not only gives information but, whenever he feels called upon 
to do s0, offers comments whioh deserve careful examination, The following conclusions, 
whioh he arrives at in regard to the Punjab, but which, he Bays, have a wider applica- 
tion, may be quoted, an examples.: (1) lhe support of GovernrMent will be required 
for some time yet. (2) The support of infinential landlords A still necessary. (3) The 
men of the village cannot be governed without the women, who govern the home. 
(4). Whenevor possible—and it will nearly always be possible—the village popu- 
lation should be invited to contribute in money or in labour towards any improve- 
ment which they profess to accept. A striking example of such contribution is the 
cash payment now made by many Punjab villages towards the coat of co-operative 
consolidation of holdings, but afforestation, anti-malarlal action, pit-digging and 
many other measures demand only labour. (5) It is not indispensable, when deal- 

with other people than the most backward and depressed, to offer them an eco» 
nomio benefit. They are often more strongly attracted by a moral or aesthetic ad- 
vantage, which soon leads indireotly to an economic change. (6) The main attack 
in‘such a provinoe as the Punjab, where, in the opinion of Mr. Striokland the rural po- 
pulation has a greater force of character and a more general enlightenment than in 
some other parts of the country, should be launched against the low standard of 
living, which Is inextricably mixed up with the question of population: 


{ 
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. A short bibliography, comprefensive within its limits, brings up the reat 


of this brochure, providing readers with useful hints about further reading and sources 
of inforfnation. 


THE FRUSTRATION OF SOIENOE. By Sir Daniel Hall and others. George Allen 
C Unwin LIR, London. 3$. Od. nila 

This isa remarkable collection of essays intended to demonstrate that “our 
social organisation is unable to use the present servic@és of modern solenoe and still 
less its far greater immediate potentialities.” In the essay which gives the book its 
name, Prof. Blackett, a Fellow of the Royal Society, challenges the view that soiontists 
should not concern themselves with social matters. "A modern state is a highly 
complicated piece of machinery, and the scientist”, writes Prof, Blackett, ‘wherever 
he works, is part of the machinery. If society wants technical progress, soolety will 
endow science.” Again “No science, however abstract, has immunity to-day in 
Germany from the political environment, nor in Russia, nor anywhere else. The 
important question is whether society is favourable or unfavourable to sclence.’’ He 
analyses the causes of the recent anti-sctentific frend especially in Germany and 
observes that “it is very interesting to notice that the main popular support in any 
country for Fascism lies in the lower middle olasses and the peasantry, and that these 
classes have always been effectively anti-scientifio.”’ The alternative suggested to 
planned vapitalism, which Blackett believes can not succeed, is socialism which “will 
want all the science it oan get to produce the greatest possible wealth.” This atti- 
tude strikes the keynote of the other essays also. Sir Daniel Hall writes on “Soience 
and Agriculture.’ Hoe observes in conclusion: ‘State organization of agriculture in 
=» some form has become inevitable...-We have one example before us in the Russian 
“Man, This represents what we might dall an engineer’s layout to ob tain maximum 
efficiency of production from the land, given a perfectly clean sheet as to land, labour, 
and capita), without any hampering conditions other than those imposed by soil and 
climate.’ He notes, however, that this would necessitate a social revolution which no 

other country is prepared to oarry through. 

Dr. Enid Charles “The Invention of Sterility” ) contributes a lucid study of 
the Malthusian and Neo-Malthusian fallacies based on Kuozynski’s methods of study- 
ing population-growth and proves that the danger of under-population In European 
countries is very real because of the fall in reproduction rate and the proportion of 
women. “To outlaw family limitation is not practical politicos. The trouble is that the 
Acquisitive Society can not create the conditions for applying knowledge of human 
nature to its own benefit.” There are articles on such other subjects as “Aviation”, 
“Medicine”, “Bacterial W arfare” and a brilliant picture of the possibilities in the 
future and the poor and distorted endowment of scientific research at the prasent,| 
the interest of the state and vested interets, in the essay on “Science and Industry.” - 


ithe, 
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Notes & Comments 


DEATH OF SIR LALUBHAI SAMALDAS 


The death of Sir LalubhaiSamaldas on the 14th October, 
1936, at the ripe age of 78 removes the oldest and foremost 
‘worker from the ranks of Indian co-operators, Sir Lalubhai 
was a pioneer of the co-operative movement in the*province of ° 
Bombay ; it was through his efforts that the Bombay 
Provincial Bank, which he served as Chairman in 1922, had 
come into existence in 1911. He wasa member of the Maclagan 
Committee in 1914-15. In 1918-21 he was Vice-President 
of the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Institute in the 
establishment of which he played a prominent part. He 
was also elected the first President of the All-India 
Co-operative Institutes’ Association as also of the All-India = 
Co-operative Banks’ Association and at the time of his death 
he was the founder-president of the Bombay Provincial Co- 
operative Land Mortgage Bank. Apart from his co-operative 
affiliations Sir Lalubhai was a prominent buginess magnate 
and public man and his loss will be widely felt by all sections 
of his countrymen. But his passing leaves a gap among 
co-operators which it is difficult to fill, The devoted service 
which he rendered to the movement and the ardent faith 
which inspired him in his service will, we hope, hearten co- 
operative workers, present and future, following in his pioneer 
footsteps. | 


FOURTEENTH INTERNATIONAL 
CO-OPERATIVE DAY 


' The 7th November, 1986, witnessed all over India the 
fourteenth celebration of the International Oo-operative Day, 
‘The co-operators of Bengal took their full share in it by 
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organizing processions, meetings, athletics, eto, in scores of 
towns and in villages and. enthusiasm ran.very high among all `* 

e sections~ef the people. As usual, the Bengal Co-operative 
Organisation Society took a prominent part in these celebra- 
tions by -holding in the capital- cf the Province a public 
meeting where co operative workers, official and non-official, ` 
mustered strong to listen to the speeches of the Ohairmap, Mr. 
A.E. Porter, 1. 0. 8., Joint’ Secretary,” Department of Agri- 
culture and Industries,- Government of Bengal, and other 
distinguislfed speakers, An interesting feature of the Calcutta 
celebration was:a procession which arrived at the meeting 
after. traversing several crowded streets with .the accompani- 
ment of music and led by Khan Bahadur Maulvi A. M. 
‘Arshad Ali, Registrar of Co-operative Societies, ‘Bengal, and 
other prominent co-operators. - The meeting attracted consi- 
‘derable public interest. The details of the celebration are 
described o oM hore in this issue. 


' ` THE REGISTRARS’ OONFERENOE 


1 


The Twelfth Conference of Registrars of Oo- operative 
Societies met at Delhi early in December, 1986. No non- 
official representative from Bengal was invited to attend 
the conference. It would be interesting to enquire as to 
the reasons that led the authorities concerned to make this 
exception in regard to this Province. We notice further a 
very undesirable departure in procedure made at the last 
conference. It has so far been the practice to associate 
non-official representatives of co-operative societies with 
the Registrars in the deliberations at sessions of the 
conference. It is reported in the press that the Registrars 
met in the first instance to consider the resolutions brought 
forward for discussion at a subsequent stage of the proceed- 
ings. which was attended by both the Registrars and their 
non-official confreres, The result of this was, we gre told, 
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that a numberof proposals of general: interest included in the 
original agenda were excluded:from the consideration of the 
conference.. The Hon. Mr.. Ramdas Pantulu very appre- 
priately protested against this deviation jn the’procedure that 
‘had hitherto been’ followed. It is to be hoped that the 
authorities will have the good sense not to repeat such 
ill advised ‘course in pare 


~ F 


_ PROOBEDINGS AT THE OONFEKENOE 


- From the very meagre report of the éroteedings of p 
Rogistrars Conference at its last session, held at Delhi, 
published i in the press, it cannot. be said that the er 
either considered, or recommended the adoption of, any very 
bold measure, or measures likely to helpin a material way, the 
fiiture development of the co-operative movement. The Hon. 
Sir Jagadish Prasad in his opening speech confined his obser- 
vations mainly to quoting figures illustrating the presente 
financial position of the co-opérative movement and stressið ` 
the view that the movement owed its initiative to Govern- 
ment and not to any popular demand. Among the resolutions 
adopted by the Conference was one recommending a linking of 
co-operative credit and marketing. It further urged that the 
marketing ‘organisation of the Government of. India and 
Provincial Governments and the co-operative movement on its 
marketing side should maintain the closest possible touch. The 
question of development of co-operative land mortgage banks 
was discussed’ at some “length. A resolution ôn the 
subject’ was -moved recommending that further develop- 
ment -of ‘co-operative ‘land mortgage banks should be 
encouraged. The Hon. Mr. Ramdas Pantulu moved an 
amendment to the effect that where land-mortgage banks 
were not ‘started; central co-operative banks’ with the aid of 
provincial banks, should give long-term credit, This gave 
rise to a lively discussion and at the end the ‘amendment was 
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lost aad tbe resolution originally moved on the subject was 
adopted. Mr. M. L. Darling pointed out certain difficulties 
and Mr. K. G. Ambedgaonkar, representing the Reserve 
Bank, said that it would not be quite proper for a central 
co-operative bank to undertake the work of a long-term bank, 
Among the other resolutions passed was one urging the 
continuance of facilities which the co-operative banks enjoyed 
at the ‘hands of Government in regard to remittance of 
finances. The Conference accepted a proposal expressing 
* disapproval of any advance of money by the central co opera- 
tive banks to individuals on the the security of produce stored 
with them. It was pointed out that this was the duty of the 
bank of which such a person wasa member. The Oonference 
further urged that a member of an unlimited liability society 
should not be allowed to borrow from another society except 
against material security such as produce of land, If any 
loan was given by another society against material security 
_“the credit society shoud be informed, and if the material 
security in question was land, the credit society should be 
previously consulted. 


CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Although close upon two years have elapsed since the 
terms of the Government of India’s grant to Provincial 
Governments for the promotion of co-operative education and 
training were announced, we are not aware that any definite 
arrangement has so far been madein Bengal to give effect to the 
wishes of the Government of India in the matter. Itis now 
widely admitted that the present unsatisfactory position of the 
co-operative movement is due, among other things, to the 
neglect, from the outset, of proper co-operative training and’ 
education of members of co-operative societies and of co- 
operative workers, both official and non-official, A recognition: 
of this fact, as also, perhaps, of the fact that the Government 
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who took the initiative in " introducing the c6-operative 
movement in this country had their share of respofisibility 
in the matter, may have prompted the Government of India 
to come forward with the grant. „It must be a” matter fòr 
very great regret that at atime when prompt and effective 
measures were needed for the amelioration and strengthening 
of the co-operative movement such unconsionable delay 
should take place in the introduction of a proper system of 
co-operative education in this province when a period of three 
months, or, at most, of six months was enough to deal with a 
matter like this, If we remember aright, one of the objects of 
the grant was that a part of it would be devoted to the 
co-Operative education and training of members of rural 
societies. There is an impression in co-operative ec rcles in 
Bengal that this essential part of work is likely to be omitted 
from the scheme that is proposed to be adopted. In any 
effective scheme of co-operative education and training, 
the education of members of rural societies in co-operative 
principles must be the basic part. 1¢ is to be hoped, therefore 
that the omission, if it is- actually S should be 
duly corrected. 


THE FUTURE OF 00-OPERAPION 


The Co-operative Movement in India to-day is under a 
cloud, mostly commercial but also, toa considerable extent. 
political. The economic crisis and the political uncertainty 
through which the country is passing have between them 
shaken the foundations of the movement and prevented it 
from becoming a stable and strong popular movement. But 
in the chaos of conflicting forces and theories in which the 
country finds itself, co-operation offers the most effective 
means of bringing about both social and economic stability— 
the surest foundation of a prosperous democracy. Unfor- 
tunately, though there is considerable discussion about the 
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-ways “anid means for improving the movement, there is very 
“little understanding of the basic principles of the movement 
and its role in relation tothe general structure of society. 
For enlightenment on these matters we refer our reader to the 
Digest of ihe .Co-bperative Press No. 11, dated the 24th 
December, 1986, issued by the International Oo-operative 
Alliance, which summarises recent articles in the lnter- 
‘national Co-operave Press about the fundamental -aims and 
principles of co-operation in relation to the current 
e controversy , regarding the future of the economic system. 
Though many of the points raised in these articles simply do 
‘not arise at this stage of the development: of co-operation in 
India, they might at any rate cause us to Jook ahead-into the 
‘future—a good -thing now and then. ~ eS 


THE AIM OF CO- OPERATION 


It is never safe to make prophecies, but, from the trend 

« of events, not only in this country, but all over the world, it 
; Beoms pretty certain that whatever the form of Government 
‘in any country it-cannot but exercise an increasing measure 
of control over the economic affairs of the community in the 
future, In India ‘we surely look forward to rapid industrial 
expansion in thé near future but this should be brought about 
not by. the unchecked competition of vested interests, but 
along well-marked lines laid down by a Government alive 
to the needs and aspirations-of the people. If this is 
more than anidle hope, the views expressed by Mr. Victor 
Serwy, -a woll-known name in international co operative 
circles, in a. recent issue of The Review of International 

, Co-operation and quoted in the. Digest,- deserve the serious 
attention: of students of co-operation as well as politicians and 
economists in India., “Speaking of the role of consumers’ 
societies, Mr. Serwy says: “Encouraged and supported by 
.Government, the.co-operative movement would be -deputed to 
organize the distribution of foodstuffs and everything 
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connected with food, clothing and household requirements, ae 
well as the production: of all these articles.--+-+.--++- In thig way 
the ownership and management of all the trading and 
productive enterprises would assume a collective -character , 
and you be in the hands of the representatives of the 
consumers.” - We afe more prone to-day to think of the 
producers, and agricultural producers at that, than ‘of the 
consumers. But if we think with an eye to the future, then 
it is the latter and the broader category, which would loom 
ever larger on the co-operative horizon, in India and elsewhere. 
The future indicates consumers’ co-operation and vo-operators ° 
in India would do well to. strain their thoughts and energies 
in that direction if -they wish their movement a permanent 
place in the coming social order. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC RECONSTRUOCTION— 
THE CO-OPERATIVE WAY Š 


Dr. Bernhard Jaeggi, in an article published in the organ 
“of. thé.Swiss Co-operative Union and quoted in the issue of the 
Digest mentioned above states ; “We regard the Co-operative 
Society as the seed of a new social life,......2 “He admits that 
the Co-operative Movement alone is incapable of solving the 
social problem but emphasises that co-operation is a ‘leading 
factor’ in the solution. -We agree with him that co-operation 
has limitations, but, within its limits, the co-operative move- 
ment has a power. which is practically unlimited and this is 
true of India as Well - as of any other country. We specially 
commend to our readers Dr. ‘Jaeggi’s illuminating remark 
‘about co-operative education . which according to him “aims at 
bringing about the: triumph, of the -social idea over all human 
egoism and thus leading mankind from: misguided individual- 
ism to a progressive social- attitude.” 


í 
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\ GOVERNMENT HELP FOR ECONOMIO UPLIFT 


` AND THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


Recently the Government of Bengal have launched an 
experiment with a view to proyiding released detenus with a 
money-making career and promoting the general industrial 
expansion of the province. The details òf the scheme were 
embodied in a motion put forward at the end of November, 
1986, by the Hon’ble Minister for Agriculture and Industries, 
Nawab Sir K. G. M. Faroqui, and carried unanimously in 
the Provincial Legislative Council, The motion proposed the 
establishment of a company with the object of providing 
means of affording financial facilities ‘to persons setting up 


or carrying on business, etc., on the following conditions ; 


(a) the payment by the Government to the O>mpany, in respect of each of 
the first five financial years of the Company, of the amount properly expended by the 
Company in administration expenses in each of the said years or a contribution of 
ab thousand rupees towards the expenses in each of the said years, whichever 
is less ; 


(b) the payment by the Government from time to time to the Company =- 
(i) - of sums equal to one-half of any losses of capital attributable to the 
first ten lakhs of rupees lent by the Company ; 


(ii) of sums equal to one-half of any losses of capital attributable to any 
amount lent by the Oompany after and in addition to the first ten lakhs of rupees, 
provided that the capital sums covered by these subsequent loans in origin formed 
part of the said sum of ten lakhs of rupees ; 


and this Oouncil also approves the further proposal that if the Company 
undertake to afford such financial facilities to persons trained under the Detenu 
Training Scheme fhe Government may, if it thinks fit, agree with the Company to 
pay in full the amoung of any losses of oapital inourred by the Oompany in'making 
loans to such persons. è am 3 ; 

The Minister for Agriculture and Industries also anounc- 
ed almost simultaneously the Government’s decision to grant 
financial assistance to the Bengal Provincial Co-operative 
Bank to the extent of Rs. 2 lakhs a year for 12 years running. 
It is expected that the assistance thus received would enable 
‘the bank to recoup itself for the loss of Rs. 22 lakhs suffered 
-by it owing to the collapse of the Jute Sale Societies an to 
reduce its rate of interest on lendings. We congratulate the 
Government of Bengal on this much needed step and look 
forward to a marked improvement in the credit- facilities 
afforded by the Central Co-operative Banks and their consti- 
-tuent societies in the villages. | , l 
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” The Central Jute Committee ° 
Consttuiión and Functions 


e It will be recalled that the Royal Commision on eval ite had e 
mended the formation on the lines of the Indian Central Cotton Committee of a 
Central Jute Committee which would watch over the interests of all branches of the 
jute trade from the field to the factory. This recommendation was accepted*by the 
Government of India in principle and accordingly a committee has just been 
constituted. 

The functions of the committee will be to undertake agricultural, technological 
and economic research, improvement of orop forecasting and statistics of produoticn, 
testing and distribution of improved seed, enquiries and recommendations relating 
to banking and transport facilities and transport routes and improvement of 
marketing in the interests of the jute industry in India. 

~ The Committee will also be required to advice Provincial Governments 
concerned on any points which may bo referred to it provided the subject matter of 
reference falla within the prescribed funations of the Committee. 

The Government of India have decided to finance the Committee for the 
time being by grants from the central revenues. The grants which will not exceed 
Ra. 5 lakhs in any year, will be made each year only to the extent that they oan pro- 
fitably be spent in the year and will naturally depend upon the financial position of 
the Government of India at the time. The position will, however, be reviewed after 
five years or earlier if nooessary. For 1936-37 a grant of Rs. 244 lakhs has already _ 
been sanctioned for the Committee, . 

The personnel of the Committees has just been announced. Besides the Vice- 
Ohairman of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research who will be its President 
and the Agricultural Expert of the Imverial Council of Agricultural’ Research, who 
will be the ex-officio member of the Committee, it will consist of 22 other persons of 
whom three, Sir Abdul Halim Ghuanavi, Lala Padampat Siughjania and Mr. N. 
Brodie, Director of Industrial Research Bureau have been nominated by the 
Governor-General-in-Counoll, Of the rest eight represent trade interests and 
eight agricultural interests and two are nominated by the Government of 
Bengal to represent the co-operative movement in Bengal and the 
Agricultural Department of that Government and one is nominated by the 
Government of Bihar to represent the Agricultural Department of. that 
Government. Persons representing trade interests are Messrs. H. H, Burn and P, 8 
MacDonald elected by the Indian Jute Milla Association, Mr. H. A, Luke elected by 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Mr. N. R. Sarkar elected by tne Bengal National 
Chamber - of Oommeroce, Sheo _Kissen Bhatter elected by the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta, Mr. Adamjee Hajee Dawood elected by the Muslim Chamber of 
OQommeros, Babu Mahadeo Lall Agarwalla representative of the jute trade nominated 
by the Government of Bihar and Babu Lalit Moban Dutta nominated by the 
Government- of Assam, Members - representing agricultural interests are: the 
Commissioner of the Ohittagong Division ( official ), Maharaja Sris Chandra Nandy 


‘of Kasimbagar ( landowoners ), Maulvi Tamiguddin Khan M, L. O„ Moulvi Rajibuddin 
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Tarafdar M. L. O„ Dr. Naresh Ohandra Sen Gupta, M.L.C,, Babu Priya Nath Sen 
nominated by the Government of Bengal, the Director of Agriculture, Assam, 
nominated by the Government of Assam and Babu Raghubans Prasad Singh 
nominated by the Government qf Bihar. The duration of the appointment of 
members of the Oommittee other than those members who, are appointed by reason 
of office or appointment they hold will be three years. » 
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Economic News and Viewse 


COTTON SPINNERS’ CARTEL FOR CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


A majgrity of the Czechoslovakian cotton spinners, whose efforts to form a 
voluntary cartel have hitherto failed, have formed an “Association of Czechoslova- 
kian Cotton Spinners” under the recent law on compulsory cartelisation in the 
textile industry. Application for recognition as a compulsory cartel has been made 
to the Ministry of Trade, but it is hoped that the pressure thus exerted will succeed 
in bringing about a valuntary cartel. The object of the new Association is to set 
up a fund, formed by contributions from members, to promote exports to countries 
with non-controlled currencies, and to distribute the currency quotas alloted by the 
National Bank for the purchase of raw materials. 

THE SWISS DEVALUATION POLICY 

The President of the Swiss Confederation, who is also Chairman of the 
Department of Finance, explained in a recent statement to the press that the object 
of the Swiss devaluation was to adjust prices to those in other countries. For thls 
purpose a 30 per cent devaluation, the same as that in France, was considered 
adequate, and anything more would have met with counter-measures from Great 
Britain and the United States. Should France devalue further for any reason, it 
would be out of the guestion for Switzerland to follow her example, since conditions 
were entirely different if the two countrie, Swiss currency was not in any way tied 
to that of England and the United States although it was intended to follow ‘the. 
pound and the dollar within about 10 per cent. The Swiss currency was still based 
on gold, though a certain Jatitude in regard to the percentage was allowed to the 


currency authorities. 
NOTICE 


_ The Office of the Bengal Co-operative 
Organisation Society has been removed 
from 3/1 Bankshall Street to 102/1 Ciive: 
Street, Calcutta. . | ae: a 
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*Gleanings from International News Service (Economic Section) published . 
hy the International Co-operative Alliance, ` z a a 
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Principles of Co-operative Marketing# 


Professor J. P. Niyogi, M. A„ Ph. D. ( Lond. ) 


Minto Professor of Economics, Calcutta University i 


The aim of Co-operative Marketing Societies is to stabilise 
marketing conditions by means of orderly and regulated supply of 
commodities. At first sight it might appear that m@rketing societies 
run on co-operative lines and organisations like Marketing Boards 
set up in Great Britain and South Africa. have the same aims and 
ideals. This view however is erroneous and rests on a superficial 
resemblance between organisations which differ fundamentally from 
each other. Co-operative Societies work through the ordinary laws 
of supply and demand. They donot seek to eliminate the opsration 
of such forces but merely help in the better adjustment of supply to 
demand over a given period of time. The Marketing Boards set up 
in England and South Africa or the Stabilisation Corporations set 
up in the U. S, A. have a different modus operandi. Their object is 
to maintain a relatively high price level by means of a restriction of 


* Being the substance of one of the Minto lectures delivered under the auspices 
of the Calcutta University, 
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supply. Dr. Nourse, Director of the American Institute of Economics, 
has made this point clear in the following remarks :— 
“ .... Stabilisation operations of the Farm Board_have confused 


the public mind with respect to the distinction between artificial 


price schemes and &o-operative marketing gnd hence have brought 
disrepyte upon co-operative marketing and great harm to agriculture”. 

Co-operative Societies seek to work within the framework of 
the ordinary competitive system, while the Marketing Boards set up 
iin many countries seek to establish a quasi- monopolistic organisa- 
tion. This distinction must not be interpreted to imply that 
the competitive system is perfect in its working. The competi- 
tive system suffers from the fact that in most agricultural 
countries the number of intermediaries through whose hands 
commodities pass is far too large, having regard to the services that 
are required of them. In such circumstances interests of consumers 
as well as producers are bound to suffer. The consumers are 
penalised, because they have to pay for the services of each interven- 
ing agency, while the producers are handicapped as the more 
unscrupulous among the brokers often take recourse to practices of 
a shady and questionable character to eke outa living. Those who 
are familiar with the conditions prevailing in this country will not 
dispute the truth of this remark.. The competitive system is defec- 


` tive in another respect. Except when the market is highly organised, 


wide price fluctuations are bound to occur, for. it must be remembered 
that the supply of agricultural goods is seasonal while the demand 
is steady and continues throughout the year. The aim of Co-opera- 
as Marketing Societies is to eliminate these fluctuations by a ` 
more effective adjustment of supply to demand. 
The argument has been advanced that useful as Co-operative 
Societies are, they become more serviceable if the producers who 
keep aloof from the Co-operative Marketing Societies are compelled 
lby law to join an existing sales organisation. Thus in South Africa 
Section 17 of the Co-operative Societies Amendment Act, 1925 lays 
down that where in any area 75 per cent of the producers of an 
agricultural product are co-operatively organised and handle 75 per 
cent of the product, the minister may, at the request of such 
organisation, prescribe that all producers of the product within that. 
area shall sell their product through- the Co-operative Society or 
Company It is contended that in the absence of some ‘sort of 
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6 
compulsion of this kind the whole benefit accruing from Co-opesative 
Marketing Societies accrues to the big producer who remains outside 


the Co-operative Organisation. The Co-operative Societies withhold | 


their supplies during the harvesting sdéhson in the expectation of 
better prices during the off season. But the fon-co-operating big 
businessmen whose resources are ample and who can afford tp wait 
enter into competition with Co-operative Sale Sooieties during the 
off-season and succeed in carrying off a good portion of the profits. 
The argument for exercising compulsion of this kind rests on a 
¡misconception of the nature and functions of Co-operative Sale 
Societies. As has been pointed out before, it is nof one of the 
objects of a Sale Society to control prices by restriction of supplies. 
The exercise of compulsion on producers can only benefit such a 
co-operative organisation if it isina position to restrict the supply. 
But the fundamental aim of a Co-operative Society is not price-fixing 
but a readier adjustment of supply to demand. 
It is true that in evaluating the services of Co-operative Sale 
Societies emphasis must necessarily be laid on the distributive aspect. 
We must not at the same timo ignore the consideration that 
conditions of distribution have an important bearing on the produc- 
tion side. Indeed it is possible to maintain that in an occupation 
like agricrlture carried.on by small farmers, the two aspects are 
indissolubly linked up with each another. Marketing ,Co-operatives 
besides discharging the essential function of adjustment of supply 
and demand, exercise a potent influence on the technical side of 
production. In countries like Denmark where Co-operative Sale 
Societies have taken a deep root, itis regarded as one of the 
functions of such bodies to improve the quality of products sold by 
ensuring that the goods brought together should form a homogenous 
mass. The important discovery of pasteurisation of milk was the 
outcome in Denmark of-the adoption of Co-operative dairying, The 
method of pasteurisation thus initiated by Denmark, Holland and 
Ireland adopted the system of “national brands” which guarantee 
the quality of exported butter and bacon. It is by team work that 
the Danish peasant proprietor owning small farms was in a position 
to attain a high standard of perfection in the quality of butter till 
. then possible only to the large landowner ('). 


(1) Report of the Agricultural Tribunal of RYE EAC? Great Britain, 


(1924), P. 136, 
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“No less important are the political and administrative advan- 
, tages accruing to a community in which the farmers are organised ° 
e along co-operative lines for meeting their various needs of credit, 
purchase and Bale. | Reports regarding conditions of crops during 
certain seasons of the year can be effeetively and accurately 
collected by a Government with the aid of co-operative bodies. It is 
‘easier for a Government to offer assistance to -farmers when 
‘associated in well-knit groups all over the country. From the 
political standpoint it may be argued that the organisation of farmers 
along co-operative lines “makes it possible for the voice of the 
primary producers to be heard and’ their interests - directly 
represented”. Any one who has watched the recent efforts in this 
province towards enforcing a policy of restriction of jute production 
will readily admit that the task of the Government would have been 
easier if they could rely'on the assistance of a chain of co-operative 
societies, | 
' In discussing the various aspects of co-operative marketing in 
general, one is confronted by the difficulty that abstract statements 
regarding sale societies have rarely a niversal applicability. For 
each country has evolved aform of organisation suited to its own 
local conditions. Oircumstances vary from country to country and 
often in various parts of the same country. Denmark for instance 
_ has specialised in what are called “single purpose” societies. The 
principle underlying this form of organisation is the creation of a 
separate society fer each commodity. The Danish peasant often 
‘becomes a member of several sale societies, eg., for butter, bacon, 
‘eges, meat and purchase societies for feeding stuff. We may, how- 
‘ever, conceive of circumstances in a country like India, where on 
account of a variety of reasons ib would be uneconomical to organise 
several co-operatives for marketing different commodities. For one 
thing, the volume of business may not be such as to justify the 
ve of multiplicity of Societies. Itis true that we have jute 
isale, cotton sale and paddy sale societies in this country. ‘ But ins- 
‘tances are not wanting of fairly successful mixed purpose societies. 
In the Punjab, for instance, in 1935 there were 28 Sale Societies 
known as Co-operative Commission Shops. The main business of 
these bodies is to arrange the purchase and sale of seed on commis« 
sion, But these societies also undertook to arrange for the sale of 
the agricultural produee of members, The deciding factors in deter- 
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‘mining the type of organisation suited to the local needs af any 
given area are the ‘volume of businéss and the supply of local talent 


for a businesslike administration of these Co-operatives. It has to, 


be noted in this connection that one of the causes of the failure of 
many of the Cotton SaJe Societies in the: Bombay Presidency has 
been inefficient management due to the lack of businessmen „on the 
Committee of Management. -These -Cotton Sale Societies aroused 
the hostility of Cotton merchants who viewed with alarm the grow- 
ing competition from thelr new rivals. Conflict between Bale 
Societies and private trade agencies became acute'and the Co 
operatives. came to grief in many instances as they*lacked trade 
experience in their Board of Management. 

| Local conditions in India, perhaps, also require that, during 
-the early years at any rate, Sale Societies should combine credit 
with marketing business. At the time when a loan is issued, credit 
societies might induce members to sign a marketing agreement bond 
to'the-effect that sales are to be effected only through the credit 
societies. This- procedure will be advantageous not only to the 
grower but also: to the primary oredit societies. The grower will 
get used tothe ways of Sale Societies. He will also obtain higher 
prices than what he would ordinarily have obtained.. To the extent 
:that sales are effected through the lending societies the latter are 
assured that the grower will not pay his outside creditors first and 
repay his debts to the society -last., - 

Marketing Associations provide the wocessary capital by 


_ Selling shares to members, The capital thus obtained is supplemen- 


‘ted by accommodation from banks. ‘A well managed association as 
‘it grows-in prosperity is in a position to ptovide further capital 
from its reserve fund. A peouliarity of. a co-operative marketing 
forganisation is that in many parts of the world it often works on 
‘what is called non-stock non-profit basis. The distinguishing mark 


‘of such an organisation is that it has no share capital, Its working 
l „capital is-derived fiom seasonal accómmodation from the banks on 


the security of the commodities which are its only assets, In 
Denmark large Oo-operative Sale Societies are known to function 


_ without any share capital. The agreement entered into by members 
_ to deal exclusively with the Sale Society has been an adequate basis 


on which to.borrow capital from the banks. In the U, 9. A. the 


= early forms of co-operative endeavour in the domain of- -marketing 
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were mostly of the eapital stock type. But within the last two 
decades the U. 8. A. has made considerable progress with the non- 
stock type which predominates in the cotton, tobacco and woo!len 
industries. In 1928 the Fed%ral Trade Commission held an enquiry 
as to the extent of the societies organised with or without capital 
stock, „OE the associations answering the Commission’s questions 
about 40% were on non-stock basis: The economic justification for 


tthe establishment of societies of this type is to be found in the fact 
‘that many of these co-operatives require only seasonal capital which 


can be obtained by pledging the assets in their possession, Per- 
manent capital obtained by the sale of shares will be idle during 
most of the year, as marketing credit is all that is required. 

- Non-stock societies may function fairly well when banking 
accommodation is readily available. But experience has shown that 
even in Great Britain some of the co-operative societies, e.g, cheese 
societies and wool societies working on non-stock basis have not 
always succeeded in securing the necessary . accommodation from 
banks. New societies, in particular, which are not known to the 
financial institutions are in this unfortunate position. Wool 


* societies, for instance, have experienced difficulties during the early 


weeks of the season in obtaining the necessary advance, as the 
banks are not always prepared to accept the security of the wool 
alone until the warehouse is filled. 

The non-stock organisation is specially suited to trades whose 


| requirements for Capital are not very large. It has the additional 
ea that it is really more in accordance with the co-operative 


ideal than the rival form of society. The non-stock form provides 
for a more democratic control and distributes sarnings on the basis 
of business brought by members rather than according to their capital 
contributions. But it is doubtful whether we in India have yet 
reached that stage of development at which we can fruitfully copy 
this model. It is not likely to.enjoy that degree of confidence which 
will enable it to obtain financial accommodation from banking 
institutions. ; 
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‘ *Senate Document No. 95, 70th Congress, Ist Session, 1928, p. 246. 


+Report on Agricultural Oredit, London, 1927,-pp, 30226, 
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The Co-operative Method 


AS A SOLUTION FOR MASS UNEMPLOYMENT ° 
Nripendra Chandra Banerji, M. A. 


The Co-operative method as outlined by Upton Sinclair in his 
“Co-op’’* is a method of living together by the pooling of talents and 
resources for the collective benefit. The “Oo-op” is an organisation 
in which “all are partners, on a basis of equal sharing in its benefits 
and its fundamental basis is common solidarity and collective 
intelligence displayed in meeting problems as they arise from day to 
day. Itisa society of workers whose rule isto give a return for 
everything they get and thus to build up credit which isthe main 
asset they seek to create.” 

They begin by creating sections- the “head-quarters” section 
composed of the office workers,—the “contact” section of field- 


workers, “scouts” who go out and ‘about to draw up business,+-the- 


“gardening” section,—the “canning” section—the “wood” section,— the 
“transport” section,—the “serving” section,—the “building” section, 
—and the initial cash is secured by those having cash putting ina 
membership-fee and those that haven’t paying theif fea in services ; 
and the tools of production are gathered mostly from members. The 
section heads form the governing council—and there is a General 
Assembly of the Oo-op, having full authority on all affairs of the 
organisation. The, organisation keeps away from politics andisa 
business organisation and it proclaims itself on its sign-board as 
“Self-help Exchange—OCo-operation”. In four years, a new social form 
takes shape—human beings working for mutual benefit instead of a 
master for his own profit, and “servants without interest in the enter- 
prise which gave them bread.” There grows up a membership of a 
few thousand workers and trained leadership—and tier by tier 
develop—a bakery, a print-shop, a wood-working shop, a sewing- 
centre, a garage, a commissary where all edible things produced are 
stored, and finally a Co-operative College. They cast aside the 


‘ Qo-op : A Novel of Living Together, By Upton Sinclair: Prige 7s, 6d, 
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formalities of parliamentary procedure: they have only three rules: 
“One thing ata time, talk to the point, be brief”. The “Oontact” 
section has also three rules: “Vision it, go after it, don’t come back 
without it”. They are thwarted by most of the financial magnates ; 
they are troubled by rebels inside and political direct-actionists 
outside; administrative authorities often attempt to put them ọut by 
legal and extra-legal methods ; relief agents poke in and try to make 
their accounting mechanically up to form and restrict their business 
range ; fashionable scandal-mongering seek to make social outcasts 
of them by accusing them of free love methods and immoral living. 
They outlive all this, make some friends in the circle of the ‘higher- 
ups’, convert the relief officer sent out from Washington to their 
faith—and the fifth year of their existence finds theni “providing 
half support—for a thousand men and their families, accumulating 
about a hundred and forty thousand dollars half by their own efforts 
and half by relief grants’—and asking the United States President 
for hundred and eighty-two thousand more, which, if obtained, would 
make them independent of relief and able to go ahead and build 
for themselves. = 
er aes And the author concludes ;— “Quite a decision for the President 
of tHe United States to make, with all the businessmen of America 
pulling him one way and all the idealists and dreamers of social 
justice pulling him the other! Should he let the unemployed get 
hold of the land gnd the tools, and set to work to build themselves a 
new world, with n@éw freedom and independence for all workers ? 
Should he permit them to make a demonstration of the fact that they 
could do such a job and that they wanted to? 

“It was very, Very dangerous, in the eyes of everyone who 
believed in the profit system, and thought it could be patched and 
kept going. It would,in truth, be the most revolutionary event in 
present-day Amorica, 

“What was Franklin D. Roosevelt going to answer ?” 
Thus Sinclair ends on a note of interrogation. 

A book of this type with its portrayal of a model “Co-op 
should be widely read, discussed and digested by all lovers of, and 
‘believers in, co-operation in this country. This is a propaganda novel 
of a very fascinating quality. Propaganda novels are mostly dull and 
mechanical, but this is an exception. The only novel to my mind 
that can compare with itis Knut Hamsun’s “Growth of the Soil”, 
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This latter is a call to the simple, unsophisticated life of the fermer 
who bit by bit wrests the means of living and the materials of enjoy- 
ment out of the wilds of nature and seeks to demonstrate the super , 
riority of the agrarian standards of moral living to the false lures and 
demoralising agenoies of the massed factory-life in industrial centres. 
Knut Hamsun enters a forcible plan for “rugged individualism” in 
his epoch-making book with the not-over-sophisticated life of Scandi- 
navia in the back-ground of the picture. 

Upton Sinelair’s book is 100 p. o. American—full of vivacity, 
fun, pathos, tragedy and with the seething mix-ups of the American 
life portrayed in big splashes. The millionaire and super-millionaire, 
the democratic President of U. 8. A. with his harassed and harassing 
officials who are thwarted in their projects of the N. R. A. by 
capitalist cliques and combines, the middle-class intellectual and 
college-bred doctrinaire, the “‘big” unemployed in “pipe-cities” and 
“Hoover-villas”’, political scheming and counter-scheming, love and 
sex, prudery and common sense impinge on the reader's vision in 
whirls and eddies and altogether the story runs on through activity, 
political success, impending failure and dawning hope to a big 
interrogation (?). ; des oes 

And throughout the plea is against “rugged individualism” in 
economic production for profit under ‘the capitalist ideology and for 
real co-operative effort in production for use by groups welded together 
by a common ideology whose position is “that theyare self-respecting 
people, brought to dependence through no fault of their own, and 
irying to win independence by honest labour’, and “who are not enemies 
of anybody and are not trying to antagonise anybody, but ralher to 
serve others at the same time that they serve themselves”, The story 
covers a period of five years—1932, the year “of the first step” ; 1933, 
the year of intelligent inroads of the vowed co-operators into the 
enemy’s country with occasional glimpses of ‘politics’; 1984>the year 
of “relief” assistance and its muddles and the persistent attacks 
through political action and scandal-spreading by the capitalist class ; 
1935, the year of “mass-action” by communists and socialists and 
believers in “wrecking tactics”, of “education” by the founding of the 
College of Reciprocal Economy for co-operation; and 1936, the year 
of impending collapse and disintegration and the deputation ofa 
leading Co-operator to thè President at the White House, ending on 
a note of hopeful ( ?-) interrogation, 
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eThere are eighty five characters who are tabulated by the 
author in their order of appearance and who represent various types 
, of the American citizen of both sexes; of these Sigvald Soren, 
*“ex-sailor, ex-convict and Builder of humanity” and his sweet-heart 
and wife “Maisie Trent” on one facet, and on the other, Herbert 
Alding, (son of a multi-millionaire ) “with ideals of his own’’—“‘who 
could not buck the Ku-klux of high finance, but got a wife out of the 
deal”—this latter being, Mabel Sangus, sister of “Len Sangus, newly. 
rich and upholder of the old regime” but no sister in spirit, for she 
isa friend and helper of the down-and-outs and an enthusiastic 
co-operator—are the most arresting figures; and alongside of them, 
and sometimes athwart, area few more-—the original denizens of 
the pipe-city and founders of the “Co—op”—Charlie Day, Thomas 
Cullen, Pete Shaver, Joe Timmick and the later recruits—Brother 
Lawrence, “friend of the vegetables”, Philosophilus, “printer and 
astrologer”, Mrs. Jane Pitter “enemy of relief officials” who turned 
“Red,” Cristy Jett and his family of singers, John Cass, Doctor, “head 
of the medical section’,—the mass-actionists headei by Angus 
McTeagle representing-groups who believe in getting relief for unem- 
° ployment by exerting the pregsure of direct action,—Professor 
Michael Sperry who “taught philosophy in one college and started 
another’. Over against these are the “higher-ups”, custodians of 
capitalist finance and believers in production for profit and no 
socialist nonsense, many of whom are gradually attracted towards 
the Co-op by the hoest zeal and hard working capacity of the co- 
operators—Theophilus Fleming, Harry Simkin, George Reverdy Mills, 
Peter Parley Snell—and the last to appear are the denizens of the 
White Housé—Mrs. Roosevelt “who kKnéw a good thing when she 
saw it’—and President Roosevelt “who may. provide a happy ending 
if and when.” Almost the full variety of American life with its 
lights and shadows | 
The central theme of the novel is mass-poverty, which, in 
the trenchant- words of Sig Soren to the American President, 
tig millions of tooth-aches, all pounding at once” ‘and which is 
caused by unemployment for millions of able-bodied and willing 
workers and the cure for ib. The problem is a world problem and 
the cures propounded by different peoples and set in action by 
different Governments are various. The communist solution is the 
overthrow of the capitalist state by mass revolution, the setting up 
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ofa Workers’ State in which the political poweris in the hands 
solely of the class-conscious worker, who owns the tools of produc- 
tion and produces goods and wealth for the common use and benefit 
and shares the no exclusive privilege. Tisis the solution of Russia 
“under the Soviet regime, which has gathered eformous strength in 
spite of heavy odds, political, economic and social in the Jast 20 
- years; but it has cost Russia rivers of blood and years of civil strife 
to get hold of it and the pressure of world-conditions is compelling 
Stalin and bis associates to modify and alter the original framework 
of the new political and economic gospel. The Russian has secured 
economic equilibrium atthe cost of political asphyxia’; he has the ° 
tight to work and feed and live but he has had to give up the civi- 
lised citizen’s cherished right to freedom of thinking and expression 
and activity, = & 

The solution of the new Hitlerite Germany and the new 
Mussolinian Italy is National Socialism itt which also freedom of 
political action is limited to the politically dominant group, who 
compel the worker to a standard of Wages and reliefs according to 
the needs ofa rampant and rapacious economic nationalism and 
seek a cure for unemployment by a policy of militarist expansion ° 
and overflow of the surplus population into less developed parts of 
the globe brought into the ambit of the state by unashamed forge 
of arms. The worker is a peg in the machine of the Corporate State 
wherein Workers’ Corporations have their rights and duties fixed by 
the principles of Fascism+—-which fanatically detest the principles 
of Communism, exalt race-psychology and racial domination into 
a fetish, and believe in the aggrandisement of one people by the 
subjugation and impoverishment of other peoples, 

In between these two radically antagonistic ideologies lie the 
various devices of so-called soft-gloved Democracies. The doles for 
the unemployed graduated by various artificial methods like “the 
means tests” and financed from the taxation of big incomes and 
other ways and distributed by relief agencies; various schemés of 
state-controlled and state-assisted public works in which scheme No. 
l very often nullifies scheme No. 2 and so on in a vicious circle ; 
producers’ co-operatives, consumers’ co-operative fdrming and dairy- 
ing, etc., which are really smaller circles of self-help economy within 
the big circle of the profit-making economy; various other plans of 
cottage and small industry—all of these are merely palliatives fer 
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the many and sundry economic instabilities and unesinesses of the 
capitalist economy where the purchasing power of the worker gets 
lower and lower and the flow of wealth to the arteries being checked 
the flow in the heart anf lung and brain centres shows signs of 
pallor and decay. ° ` 

The method of co-operation in its practical shape is the only 
antidote to a violent socio-political upheaval. Competition for raw - 
materials and for markets for manufactured products by big political 
economic combines spells unrest, misery, mutual distrust amongst 
nations, antipathies and misjudgements and eventually makes for 
War and the’destruction of all the fruits of Civilisation. Competition 
and profit hankering in the individual countries is the sead-bed of 
class-war and acts as a gangrenous canker eating into the Body 
Politic : carried between different nations it acts as an international 
plague, dividing civilised peoples equipped with all the knowledge 
for evil of modern science into rival camps and devastating the 
flowering gardens of age-old culture. 

Co-operation in the production and marketing for goods from 
which the profit-motive has vanished and into which the collective 
social benefit idea has entered seems the only cure for civilisation’s ills, 
How to fit this Evangel into the frame-work of the administrative 
system which in our country is only just beginning to toy with the 
idea of state-aided co-operative enterprise in farming and small 
industry is the problem on the right and practical solution of which 
hangs the fate of inildions of the pauperised cultivator and producer, 
the starving artisan and mechanic. 

This is the gateway to peace: persistence in the old ways of 
make-believe can only lead to red ruin. 


The Reserve Bank and.Rural Finance 


The Annual Report of the Central Board of Directors of the 
Reserve Bank of India for the year 1936 furnishes certain interesting 
data vis-a-vis the Agricultural Credit Department’s Report which 
was noticed in our previous issue. The reason why that Depart- 
ment’s Report was published long before the time-limit allowed 
under the Act will be explained in the following observations : “In 
view of the overwhelming difficulty of framing constructive proposals 
which would, at the same time, be practicable the Board considered 
that they should publish a preliminary report as soon as possible, 
well in advance of the time-limit given them under Section 655 of 
the Act, so as to set out what they considered the main features of 
the problem and its difficulties and their preliminary reactions to 
them with a view to olarifying the issues and ascerlatning public 
opinion on them”. (Italics ours). It appears that the Bank wanted 
the Agricultural Credit Department’s Report to be a “feele” and 
hal something more up their sleeves. If tbat is so, cO-opergtive 
workers will have very reasonable grounds of apprehension for the 
future in view of the Reserve Bank’s lukewarm attitude towards 
the co-operative financial bodies and its solicitude for commercial 
banks. Is the Departmental Report meant to probare the ground 
for a system of subsides to non-co-operative institutions ? Or, is it 
a oall to all the parties interested in rural welfare to gird up their 
loins ? 

If we accept the latter interpretation, it is cheering to find 
the Reserve Bank observing in the Agricultural Credit Depertment’s 
Report as follows: “It is essential to emphasise that the 
economic problem of agricultural India is only to a minor 
extent one of credit facilities, Nobody can be regarded as credit- 
worthy unless he has a reasonable margin in his standard of living 
and unless he has the practical desire to improve his economia 
conditions. This means that the earning capacity and the purchasing 
power of the farmer must be increased. This is largely a matter 
of physioal and mental condition so that if any economic improve- 
ment is to be effective or lasting it must be accompanied, and in 
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many cases preceded, by improvements in such matters as village 
sanitation and hygiene, the provision of ampler medical facilities, 
the construction of roads, wells and irrigation works, the spread of 
education on practical lifes, and similar reforms too numerous to 
mention here....Ca#lton, of course, will be necessary, particularly in 
respect of legislation affecting credit, (Italics ours). On the other 
hand, the experience of other countries where not so long ago the 
condition of agriculturists seemed almost equally stagnant and 
unfavourable and of those parts of India in which a beginning 
has been made shows that remarkable results can follow concen- 
trated action.” 

We have often taken occasion to oriticise certain features of 
recent debt legislation, especially of such legislation affecting our 
province. By themselves, such Acts may not go far, and some of 
their provisions, as we shall possibly very soon know to our cost, are 
likely to militate against co-operative endeavour. But we confess to 
have been rather amazed af the revived shower of sympathy for the 
village shahucar, who used to be formerly described as a “dangerous 
necessity”. The future of the village money lender as seen now by 
the Reserve Bank authorities, is very bright, for according to the 
Bank's Report—“even should the Co-operative Movement be revita- 
lised the agriculturist must, in many places and in many ways, 
continue fora long time to come, to depand on the villaga money- 
lender”. Those who, like that ever-young optimist Sir Daniel 
Hamilton, had beem hoping for a systematic provision through 
voluntary, State and Reserve Bank agencies, of the necessary finance ~ 
for the peasant must recoive a rude shock at such old-world defeatist 
mentality as colours the Reserve Bank’s Report. 

Curiously enough, from another very high quarter we find an 
echo of the voice which, for other grounds, is not happy over attempts 
for the liquidation of the peasants’ debt, Sir James Grigg, Finance 
Member of the Government of India, in the course of his last Budget 
speech, while assigning causes for the fallin income-tax receipts 
observed: “The other cause is the fall in the profits of money- 
lenders. Provincial Rural Indebtedness Acts, while improving the 
position of the debtor, have reduced recoveries and made the lenders 
less willing to make further advances, so that there has beena 
falling off both as regards his rate of profit and as regards his volume 
of business’. We were told by the Bengal Board ef Economie¢ 
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Enquiry in their Report outlining the provisions of the Bill whieh is 
now the Bengal Agricultural: Debtors’ Act, that the depression had 
made a big hole in the receipts of money-lenders and one of the 
results of the measure would be eventually to secure for them a 
steady and often a higher return. May not one argue that the fall in 
the money: lenders’ “profits” is likely to be more than outbalaneed by 
the surplus with the peasant, and, through him, in increased customs 
and excise receipts through larger purchases, for the Government, 
and larger incomes for professional classes ? l 

The Reserve Bank’s ‘capitalistic’ outlook and lack of touch 
with agricultural interests was mentioned by us, in the last issue of 
this Journal, as an explanation of the halting attitude of its Report. 
Further support for that would come from the following statement 
contained in the Bank’s Annual Report for 1936 relating to the 
distribution of shares befween various areas :— 

Distribution of Distribution of Number of Number of 


shares on shares on shareholders shareholders 
1st April, 1937 31st Dec., 1986 on Ist April, on 31st Dec., 
1935 1936 
Bombay 1,40,000 1,89,688 28,009 - 22,342 
Calcutta 1,45,000 1,381,424 28,890 bou = 
Madras 70,000 61,217 14,00 9,702 
Delhi 1,15,000 97,314 23,000 16,744 
Rangoon 80,000 20,208 8,157 ° 1,915 
ee Renner —— 

Total of shareholders 92,0%7 66,278 


The above figures should serve as an eye-opener as to which 
way the wind seems to be blowing. Bombay capitalists are 
apparently coming into the picture more prominently, and, further, 
shares are being concentrated into fewer and fewer hands. We 
wonder how many shares in the Bank are held by co-operative 
institutions, inspite of the requests by the All-India Co-operative 
Bank’s Oonference Association. May we suggest that the Central 
and Provincial Governments concerned should seriously consider 
the necessity of a proper representation of the standpoint of 
co-operative workers and agriculturists in the counsels of the 
Reserve Bank of India ? 
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Co-operation in England 
A. K. Sinha-Roy, B: A.® 


The beginning of the nineteenth century saw the dawn of the 
co-operative era in England when Robert Owen started his New 
Lanark Qommunity. This later on gave an impetus to the establish- 
ment of the Rochdale Pioneers Society in 1844. 

m The basic organisations of the Co-operative Movement in Great 
Britain are the 1,118 retail co-operative societies. These are 
organised for the purpose of supplying consumers’ goods to their 
members, Their membership is open toall. These are registered 
under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts. £ 

Almost all the retail societies are members of one or other of 
the federal organisations, the Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
Limited, whioh serves sociéties in England, Ireland, and Wales, or 
the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society, Limited, which serves 

e societies in Scotland. The relationship between the retail societies 
and the wholesale societies is similar to that between the individual 
members and their retail societies. 
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The Co-operattve -Wholesale Society in England is the most 
representative co-operative organisation in the world, and ranks 
second in size only to Centrosoyus, the central organisation of the 
amazing Russian co-operative movement. Of the free and voluntary 
co-operative societies of the world, eliminating Russia because of the 
unusual characteristics of the movement there, the O. W. S. is the 
largest, 

It was established in 1863 in Manchester and registered under 
the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts as Wholesale agent for 
the retail societies in the North of England. In 1872 it opened its 
first factory and entered into manufacturing activities. In the same 
year it commenced the Deposit and Loan Department which four 
years later developed into the Banking Department. To-day it is the 
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wholesale merchant, manufacturer, improter, banker and ‘general 
provider for the retail co-operative societies in England and Wales, 

It exists to conduct all the’ trading and financial functions 
necessary to bring to the retail store every kind of article required 
by the members. The. retail society, local in character, is the 
accepted unit of retail distribution. In the fields of wholesale distri- 
bution and production, the C. W. S. operates mainly in England and 
Wales, and the Scottish C. W. 8. serves the Scottish societies. The 
latter society was established in 1868, These two organisations do 
not normally trespass on one another's areas. 

Merchanting, Production, and Banking are its moré important 
functions, but it also acts as architect and builder, advertising 
consultant and printer. It has a Health Insurance Section for the 
benefit of members of ‘societies, and together with the S.C. W. S., it 
is a partner in the Co-operative Insurance Society, Limited. 

Perhaps the best definition of the purpose of the C. W.S. 
would be that it exists to give the movement complete control of 
their sources of supply and to render it independent of non=co-aperae 
tive enterprise, 


MEMBERSHIP AND TRADE : 


Membership is open to consumers’ societies, productive societies, 
agricultural societies, and various overseas wholesale societies. At 
the end of 1935 the total membership was 1033. Wekrly 634 million 
families in England and Wales belong to the shareholding societies. 

The sales of the Society in 1936 amounted to £107,624,894, 
Only a small proportion of this trade is transacted with societies 
other than retail distributive societies, but sales to co-operative 
societies overseas amounted tonearly £700,000. The major proportion 
of C. W. 8. trade is in foodstuffs'and articles of common household 
consumption. 

Of the total sales, £37,079,957 ware C. W.S. productions or the 
services of O. W. S. departments. In 1933, the ©. W. 8S. Board 
introduced an additional dividend on purchases of C. W. S. produc- 
tions. This has had an helpful effect, and sales of productions havea 
increased rather more rapidly than the total trade of the society. In 
1938, the percentage increase in the total sales was 9'5 while the 
increase in sales of productions amounted to 10°3 per cent, 
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e Members of the C. W. 8. share in its government; they. receive 
a dividend on purchases-; they provide capital, on which they receive. 
a limited rate.of interest, i.e., at. 5 per cent, but they are not compelled 
to restrict trading to the Wholesale Society. . 
_ . Applicants fof membership of the C, W, S. are ecard to iake 
up one $ 5 share for every two members. One’ shilling per share is 
required to be paid on admission ; the balance must be paid before. 
any dividend or interest is Withdrawn Shares ara transferable, but 
_not withdrawable. Societies are not permitted to hold more ne 
appropriate quota of shares. i 
° . The paid up share capital of tho Society on January 1936, was 
413,017,445, The bulk of the, capital naturally comes from those 
areas Where co operation is strongest and longest established. | 


CONTROL OF THE OC.-W. S. 


. The control of the O. W.'S. vests ultimately i in- the membership 
of the societies of which the federation is composed. ‘Each member 
of the C. W.S. has one vote at the society’ s meetings by virtue of 
membership, one for the first £10,000 worth of goods purchased, 

. and one for each succeeding £20,000 worth. Member societies are 
=_e ] so entitle] to as many delegates as they have votes. 

Normally, the delegates meet four. times a year. The C. W.S. 
area is. divided- into eight divisions, Quarterly divisional meetings 
are all held on one day, and are followed by a “final” meeting at 
Manchester. Dæləgates may attend any one divisional meeting or 
the final ‘meeting, but not both. All. votes cast at divisional and 
final meetings are added to ascertain the result of any proposal, 

C. W. 8. general meetings serve rather to maintain and act 
as a check on the efficiency of the Society than to govern it. The 
Board, although given wide powers by the rules, submits matters 
or recommendations of a controversial nature to the meetings. 

The Board consists of 28 directors, 14 elected from nominations 
by societies in the Manchester District, 6 from the Newcastle 
District and 8 from the London District. It elects it own, chairman, 
the President of the C. W. S. 

The full Board: meets weekly, in the three main o. W. 9. 
centres, Manchester, London, Newcastle in accordance with the 
rota. It meets once in eight weeks at Newcastle, and twice in 

eight weeks in, London. This arrangement was adopted because, 
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6 
although the administrative centre at Manchester offers the greasest 
facilities, it was felt necessary to keep in touch with the Depots 
and Factories grouped around the other centres. ; 

The Board is divided into three main Committoos, Finance, 
Grocery, Drapery, and g composite Sub-committee drawn from 
each of these to deal with all labour questions not reserved for 
determination by the Board. The minutes of these committees are 
submitted to the Board during the week following the committees’ 
meetings, Minutes of the main committees relating to wages and 
similar matters are submitted to the Wages Committee. The 
Wages Committee thus acts as a co-ordinating agent. ° ° 


F . MANAGEMENT OF THE C. W, 8. 


~ Societies’ Members à 
| 
Societies’ General Meetings Societics’ Management Committees 


0. W., S. Meetings 


| | 
Outside Bodies C. W. 8. Board Wages Sub-committes 


Cai 
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i: rE Been | 
g. I. S.—Finance Committee Drapery Committee Grocery Committee 
Permanent P eee A Pormanont Sub-Committees Pormanent Sub-Committees 
7 ; l z 
Group or Works Managors Group or Works Managers Group or Works Managers 
Finanoial Depts, Miscellaneous Drapery & Allied Depts, Grocery & Allied Depts. 
‘ Services e 
d ` 
In discussing the scope of the three main committees it is 
interesting to note that Stationery goods and the Shipping depart- 
ment come within the purview of the Grocery Committee and 
commodities like Timber and Paints are included in the Drapery 
goods. It is rather surprising that matters relating to the Dining 
Room & Laundry are dealt with by the Finance Committee. 


THE C. W. 8. AS A BUYER 


It imports nearly one-third of the commodities it distributes, 
Tt always gives preference te co-operative marketing organisations, 
Imported goods may be obtained either directly, or indireotly, 
.through importing agencies or co-operative marketing organisations 
established in England. The former method is preferred, as being 
more consistent with’ Co-operative ideas, because it tends to elimi- 
nate intermediaries and bring the movement into closer touch with 
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the producer, To this end, the-C. W. S. has set up buying depots 
in Ireland, Canada, Denmark, Spain, Franoe, the United States,: 
and West Africa. 

. Speculative buying And selling is not considered a desirable 
form of marketing by the ©. W. 8., which ‘prefers to negotiate 
comperatively long term contracts direct with the produter. 


THE 0. W, 8. AS A PRODUCER 


From the ideal point of view all goods sold by co-operative 
societies should be of completely ,co-operative origin. Only about 
one-third af the movements trade is made up of. co-operatively 
produced goods, and only a very small proportion of these goods is 
manufactured from cd-operatively produced raw materials,- The 
following is an estimate of the source of societies’ supplies : 





Own Production and Services ivi 22 p.o, 
Productive Societies | ae 4 p.c. 
Non-co-operative sources ae 14 p.c 
C. W. 5. f as 60 p.c. 

~ 100 pc. 


During recent years, goods produced by the O. W. S. have not 
made any appreciable progress in relation to the total sales of the 
movement, Unless sales of co-operatively produced goods form an 
increasing proportion of the total sales, the movement is not making 
progress towardg what it has set forth as its ideal—a completely self- 
corftained movemeht. 

The O, W. 8. operates 171 productive units, including abattoirs, 
poultry farms and piggeries, and the total number of workers 
employed is 40,824, 

The S. C. W, S. operates 56 productive units in Which 8,945 
workers are ęmployed. The net sales in 1985 was 418,635, 116 of 
which the value of production was £6, 025 ,835. 


THE O. W. 8. AS A WHOLESALE SUPPLIER 


Wholesaling functions centre on three main dentres— 
Manchester, the original headquarters, Newcastle, opened in 1872, 
and- London, opened in 1874. Each of these branches consists of 
a complete. group of salerooms, warehouses and administrative 
offices. Around each is grouped a number of important O. W. 8. 
factories, 7 ee a ae 
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Sub-branches (known. as depots) have been established at 
Bristol, Cardiff and Northampton, under the jurisdiction of London, 
and at Liverpool i in the Manchester District. Sale-rooms have been i 
established at Leeds, Birmingham fnd Huddersfield in the 
Manchester ‘District, gud at Plymouth and ‘Nottingham in the 
London District. The function ofa saleroom is to provide a conve- 
nient centre for the maintenance of a relatively permanent display ; 
depots carry on, in addition, minor administrative duties and 
buying. o o 


3 


Price lists of all goods; are circulated frequently, particularly 
in connection with C. W. 8. products, so that the same price may: 
be charged to all societies on the same day, irrespective of the size 
of the order. i ; 


` Despite considerable pressure, the retail societies have not 
yet been persuaded to accept fixed prices as a general principle, 
Their objections are apparently due largely to the fact that dividend 
rates are rigidly maintained at different levels in different societies, 
Officials find the variable retail prices of: O. W.8. goods useful to 
offset the fixed margins now stipulated by many manufacturers. 


The method is growing whereby the C. W.S. passes arders 
direct to private merchants, who forward the goods to the society 
concerned, and invoice to the C. W. 8. “Invoicing through” enables 
the ©. W 8. fo pass on some of the advantages of bulk orders to 
small societies. ~ l or 


MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES 


Transport is organised through a special department which 
has general control, of road treffic and also negotiates railway 
rates, aa 


There isa Steamship Department, which deals with transport 
for direct imports, and aléo administers the O. W. S. vessels, two 
in number: : 


The C: W. 8. Publicity Department not only arranges O. W, 8 
advertising, but advises retail societies on advertising problems. It 
publishes a national magazine with local pages, partly financed by 
retail societies, which has’ a circulation uF approximately one 
million monthly, 
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cet g THE C, W. 8 IN RETAIL TRADE 


The C, W«.S. Retail Society was established in 1934, and the 
eidea i is to act as a nursery fog co-operation. It is not intended to 
enter retail trading op a large scale. Branches of the new retail 
society are only to be opened in areas where there is a desire for 
oùe, but*where local circumstances are against the formation of a 
completely autonomous society. Neighbouring societies’ interests 
‘are to be consulted, and provision is made for the branch ‘to’ become - 
independent of the C. W. S. if it achieves sufficient strength. The 

e C. W. S. already controls ‘or shares in the control of 40 societies 
which have got inta financial difficulties. Ye ee te 4 


LINKS WITH INDIA 


The English and Scottish Joint Co-operative Wholesale Society 
Limited opérates'tea-business by purchasing in London and Ceylon 
or from its own plantations in Ceylon and South India...The amount 
produced by the E & S on their own plantations is only a small part 
of their total trade; roughly 5 millions out of. the 110 million Ibs in 
e 1984, ‘of which British consumption.was 70 million Ibs and sales to 

eign countries 40 million lbs. 4 million lbs of tea were produdad 
in South India and 1 million lbs in Ceylon. 

The acreage of the E., & S. in South India is 27,000, of which 
10, 000 is under tea, 1,000 under minor crops, 6.8g. oardamons, and the 
balance is in sites,æoads, fuel land, paddy land, etc. 

The acreage of fhe E. & 8S. in Ceylon is 5,400, of which the 
majority is fully developed. There are 15,000 estate labourers in 
Ceylon and South India, The E. & S, Bae also a single estate of ° 
2,780 acres in Assam, 

The Passara Group Estate Labourers Co- anre Society 
Limited | is the Rochdale of Ceylon. ; 


THE O, W. Be BANE 


The C, W. 8. Bank is without wectohens or progeny in 
England. It does not make profits, in the ordinary -sense of the 
term, and does not pay dividends. Had the co-operative movement 
not organised a co-operative bank in 1872, it is conceivable that at 
the present time they would have contributed to the dividens of tha 
Clearing Banks some £300,000 per annum. 
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Branches of the Bank were opened in London in 1920, at 
Newcastle in 1921, and at Bristol in 1922. There are also sub-offices 
‘at Kingsway, W. C.2, and Smith Square, Westminster. 

The C. W. S. Bank now includewamongst its clientele every 
type of customer, among them being the co-operative societies, trade 
unions, and individual co-operators, and many approved societies, 
burial clubs, mutual benefit societies, farmers’ co-operative dairying 
and marketing associations, workman’s insurance organisations, 
working-men’s clubs, social and educational associations, amd labour 
. organisations of varying types. It has been a cardinal principle of 
the Bank that private competitive business accounts be not accepted, e 
The object of this is that the excellent services afforded by the Bank 
shall only be made available to the co-operative and kindred move- 
ments, and not to their competitors. 

The ability of the C. W. S. Bank- to offer rates of interest quite 
unequalled elsewhere is readily explained. There are no dividends 
to be paid to shareholders, no high fees payable to directors, aud no 
enormous sums charged for depreciation of buildings, whilst the 
appropriation toreserve adds to the security of the depositor and 
increasing the Bank’s earning power, in which all its customerse 
benefit. 4p.c. more is allowed for the credit balances of member- 
societies and } p.c. less is charged tothem against any advance 
made, 7 2. 

The Banking Department is controlled by the Finance Commi- 
ttee of the C. W, 8. Ltd. which comprises 8 Déréctors elected from 
the General Committee. The members of the Finance Committee of 
the C. W, S, meet the Bank Manager weekly, and a summary of the 
week’s activities, inthe form of statistics and reports, is placed 
before them. The more important business of the Bank (including 
overdrafts, investments, questions. of policy, and the like) is, of 
course, placed before the committee at the same time, and its 
decisions are passed on for confirmation by the General Board. 

The staff of the Bank is recruited, in the main, from the 
membership of the co-operative movement, Matriculation standard, 
however, being now insisted upon for all-male entrants. The total 
staffs, Head office and Branches, number about 250; 

The Bank Manager is assisted by a Deputy Manager, Assistant 
Deputy Manager and an Accountant, Besides the Management 
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staff the Bank is split up into . various sections with a 1 head of each 
aoe E i ae eee rr . 

` Methods of control and supervision differ very little from those 
ofa commercial bank and tif latest type of ledger-posting machinery 
and other accounting devices are-used. - 
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Most of the co- optative societies „were appointed aB Tankit 
agents.. This was inaugurated in 1910.when the Individual Deposit 
scheme enabled individual co-operators to open a deposit account 
with-the C. W. S. Bank through their own “society. This was later 
on extended in 1919. Consequently, there are now nearly 25C0 
agencies throughout. -England and Wales through which the greater 
part of the customers’ accounts are worked. The system employed 


is quite simple, and has enabled the Bank to place facilities for the 


paying in of deposits and cashing of cheques at the disposal of its 


customers in every part of the country. ..The society, agents are 


remunerated for the. work involved, special allowances being made 
for each class of business done. |, i 
Similar arrangements exist in Scotland, but i in that country 


transactions ofthe Ssotlish Co- “operative Society agents: first pass 


through the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society in Glasgow. 
, THE REGISTRATION NUMBER SYSTEM 


Another useful innovation is the adoption of a combined letter- 
numeral indicator fr evcry account. Under this system every 
account carries an indicator which shows clearly the class of 
account, the section in that class, anil so on. ` All -cheque books, 
credit slips, signature cards, correspondence and pass books are 
marked inthe same way. The result’ is that entries are sorted 
swiftly and accurately in a few moments. 


_ | OTHER SERVICES | _ 
The Banking Department of the C. W. 8. exists solely for the 


T 


service of its customers. Any customer may have deposits paid in 


at any number of. co-operative- society agencies, or arrange for 
cheques to be cashed in the same way, provided sufficient funds 
are kept to meet them. In this way an organisation not 
requiring .its branches to kesp separate current accounts can yet 
arrange for deposits and withdrawals to be made in different parts 
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of the country. All of these pass to one account, and are advised 
daily to the head office of the customer concerned, in detail, 

Title deeds, securities, and valuables may be deposited in the 
Bank’s strong rooms free of charge, either ina sealed packet or° 
deed box, e 

The Bank is also prepared to obtain opinions, free of charge, 
as to the financial standing and responsibility of persons or firms 
upon which, for necessary reasons, information may be sought by 
the Bank’s clients. Financial opinions as to foreign firms and 
organisations are provided in the same manner. ' 

The assistance of the Bank is given to customers going abroadj,e 
in providing passports, having them vised where necessary, and in 
obtaining letters of credit, foreign currency, or drafts. Remittances 
abroad in payment of goods, to emigrants, and the like, are also 
expeditiously dealt with. | 

Where paymants are required to be made regularly to 
particular individuals (or to societies for annual subscriptions), 
a standing order may be given to the Bank, which makes such 
payments automatically until the instruction is countermanded. 

The C. W. S. Bank gives every assistance in the purchase e 
and sale of stock exchange securities, eto. Advice is given as to 
investments, purchases and sales are effected at ruling market rates, 
changes of trustees carried out on existing investments, redemption 
of investments carefully attended to, and so forth. 

These are a few of the services which the Bænk effects without 
oharge to all account-holders, nearly 70,000 in number, whether 
current or deposit. 

Nearly seventy years ago, not without misgivings on the part 
of its founders, was commenced the institution which has so far 
outstripped their most sanguine expectations in forming an 
asset of hundred million pounds sterling. Not only has the 
Bank conserved and increased the savings of its customers, using 
them for the development of co-operative and public enterprises— 
an achievement of some magnitude—it has proved itself to be, and 
is still, vital to the continued existence of the co-operative movement 
in an organised form. The guiding principles which those 
responsible for the conduct of the Bank ever keep before them are, 
firstly, to achieve and maintain the most economical banking 
service commensurate with maximum efficiency ; and, secondly, to 
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make the co-operative and kindred movements entirely independent 
of outside financial resources for all time. 


i WHE 0. L S8. 


History & Scope: The Co-operative Instrance Society came 
into beMg as a result of a decision of the Co-operative Conference 
held at Manchester in 1867, to enable the property of co-operators 
being insured. l ; 

It had authority to transact fire and fidelity insurance and 

_2!so life insurance. The first fire policy was issued on 2lst 
February, 1868, and the first fidelity policy on 25th June, 1869, 
It was decided to confine its operations to the insurance of co- 
operative shops and their contents against the risk of loss by fire. 
Fidelity insurances were issued to societies to cover the risk of 
monetary loss which might be brought about. through misappro- 
priation of monies entrusted to the servants of the societies. 

In 1886 it was resolved to undertake Life Assurance, the profits 
to be divisible exclusively between the policyholders. Tho first 
policy was issued on 14th August,':1886. During the year 1936 

— thénew life business completed in the Ordinary Section amounted 
to £3,461,010, 

It was expected that members of co-operative societies would 
avail themselves of the facilities for small saving which the Stores 
afforded to enable them to pay their premiums quarterly, half-yearly 
or yearly. It was, therefore, decided to transact Ordinary business. 
only, and to discountenance Industrial Assurance with its heavy 
expenditure for house-to-house canvassing and weekly collections. 
Owing to the slow growth of the life business it was felt that in the. 
main, members of co-operative societies, by reason of their economic 
position, were?disinclined to pay for their life assurance at quarterly, 
half-yearly, or yearly intervals. After considering the position the 
committee agreed tointroduce Industrial Assurance and business 
was first undertaken in 1899. To-day about 18,000 policies are 
issued weekly on average. 

Actually the non-progressiveness of the life business was due. 
almost entirely to the failure to recognize the need for the services 
of active agents, whose remuneration would be determined, to some 
extent, by results. The omission to appoint sufficient agents on 
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commission basis continued to retard the growth of the Society for 
several years, 

Hitherto the policy pursued by the committees may be described 
as conservative, and although progress was slow they, nevertheless, 
built well, and laid a vary solid foundation upon which it has been 
possible to erect the present imposing structure, ° 


COLLECTIVE LIFE ASSURANCE 


` 


In 1904, the C. I. S., originated a new form of assurance, which 
was the precursor of group life assurance., Under this plana single 
policy is issued to a Retail (Distributive) Co-operative Society 
assuring the lives of all individual purchasing members, and the lives 
of the husbands or wives of such members. No enquiries are made 
as to the age or state of health of the members. 

To ensure benefit, purchases to some extent must have been 
recorded in the insured Society’s books in the member's name within 
twelve calendar months of the date of death. . 

At the present time 821 Co-operative Societies hold policies 
covering an insured membership of rather more than 3,000,000. The 


premiums received during 1935 totalled £454,543, Since the commen- e 


cement of the scheme 1,114,197 claims have been paid amounting to 
£8,614,88L 


CAPITAL HOLDING OF THE 0. W. 8. & 8. 0. W. 8. 


Asa result of an agitation of many yeoarg standing, which 
reached its climax in 1913, the C. I. S. ceased ¢o have a separate 
existence and became the Joint Insurance Department of the C. W.S. 
and 8, 0. W. S. O. W. S.— £84,000 

8.0, W. 8.—£21,000 

In the year 1917, the business of the Planet Friendly Assurance 
Collecting Society was acquired, and the field staff of that Society, 
together with new appointments, helped forward the plans for 
progress evolved by the management, © 

Up to the present, development of the O. I. 8. has been carried 
out principally inthe industrial areas where co-operation and all 
that it stands for has real meaning. This has been of distinct help 
to the agents when canvassing for business. Now efforts are being 
directed towards the rural areas in many of which the principles of 
co-operation and the benefits whioh are conferred by its acceptance 
are little understood. - i 


HOW THE C, I. 8, IS MANAGED 


The affairs of the O. I. 8. are directed by a General Committee 
consisting of sight members of the O. W, S. Board and two members 


I 
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of tht Board of the S5,C. W. 8S. The committee meets on alternate 
Tuesdays for the transaction of C. I. S. business. 


The Management consists of the General Manager, Assistant 
“General Manager, Actuaryp Agenoy Manager, Accountant, and. 
several Departmental Managers. 


TYPES OF INSURANOE BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


# 


Ordinary » Š 
Collective ,, ” 
© Fire Insuranée. 


Accident ,, 


Motor he. cae 
Employers’ Liability. 
General. 


The main divisions of the business, are :—~ 
Industrial Life Assurance. 


(Including House Purchase) 


(domestic and commercial, loss of 
profits, storm insurance, lightning). 


(Burglary, Combined Fire and 
Burglary, Houseowners’ Compre- 
hensive, Householders’? comprehen-. 


sive, Public Liability, Plate Glass, 


Pedal Oycle, Fidelity, Agricultural,. 
Live Stock, Personal Acoident, Wire- 
less, and Engineering). 


ORGANISATION 


Thera are 196, Branches and District Offices, and the total 
staff (excluding agents) is: above 2500, Thera ate more than 5,000. 


full-time agents. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS 


The profits made in the Life Department are utilised solely 
for the benefit of the policy-holdera. 

10 p.c. of the gross Fire premiums, and 124 p. ©. of the net. 
Motor premiums. paid by the co-operative societiesfor Fire and Motor 
Insurances, are returned to them if. they ate membet's of the. 
C.W.S8.andS.0.W.5S. 5p. 0. & 6} p.o. respectively are returned 


to the non-member societies. 


By reason of its democratic constitution and method of control 
the society has been-enabled-to transact every form of insurance at'the- 
lowest possible cdst consistent with safety, and to place the interests: 
of its policyholders before. any consideration. of profit. To-day 
in about less than a quarter of a ‘cantury of active business its assets 
exceed: £25,000,000:which proves the unique position it has- created 
- Ín the whole. of Great Britain,. 


perenn alesis 


Reports | and Enquiries 


TRADE UNION AND CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN THE U. S.A, 
A LESSON TO INDIA 


One of the severest ‘handicaps under which the Indian worker is 
labouring i is the crushing burden of indebtedness. Various remedies have 
been suggested for affording him relief, of which the most important has 
been the supply of co-operative credit. It is true that co-operation is 
steadily. forging. ahead. in. India, but the principles of co-operative credit 
have made little progress among the masses of the industrial workers in this 
country. Much could: be achieved in the direction of relieving. the workers 
fronr the’ clutches of the money-lending Bania or Pathan if the trade union 
movement of the country were to take a liveinterest im the economic 
welfare of the workers in addition to watching the interests of Labour as d 
class.. The.necessity for the. development of trade union activities in this 
direction has.been stressed. hy’ the Whitley Commissiom in the following: 
remarks: — è o 

“Most uniong are-at’ S hampered: by: having too' limited. a scope anf.too 
few aotivitios, There is-a disposition to-regard.a union as.a mere agency for securing 
benefits from employors, and to overlook the valuable work that can be done in the 
way of.mutual help <A widening of the sphere of aotivity is most desirable both 
because, much is left undone that trade unions oan do and because it will strengthen 
the movement to find, and even to create activities in which the members can partioi- 
pate. The selection of fresh activities must depend on local circumstances and will 
vary from provinoe to province and' from industry to industry, An-extension of the 
co-operative movement by the agency of trade. unions seems to offer a genuine ' 
opportunity:in some-centres. The provision of co-operative credit and the maintens- 
ance of co-operative’ stores, if properly managed, would advanoe the economics position 
ofthe members:” - gan 


Ca 


The trade union movements in other countries, notably in the U.S.A,, 
have already recognised the importance of the co-operative movement in 
tHeir: efforts to improve the: condition of workers and; indirectly, to’ consoli- 
date'their pusition ona firmer basis; T-his‘is proved by-the notes published’ 
from time to time by the’ International Labour Office in its journal ‘'Co. 
operative Information”, which is devoted to the review of the progress 
ofithe'Co-operative movement all-over-the: world. A: recent:note:appearing 
in' the “Co-operative Information” reproduces the’following. message sent by’ 
Mr, Willian Green; President of-the Ameriean Federation of Labour, to the 
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American Congress of the Co-operative League held in October last at 
Columbus, Ohio: 


“There is real danger in the United States, where powerful interests are 
constantly seeking to keep wages at the lowest possible level, that co-operative 
movement may become merely the means of helping low-paid workers to exist on a 
mers pittanco. Wage standards must be buttregsed®by strong trade union organi- 
sations 18 co-operators are to have income to spend in their stores, 

Our Oonvention of 1917 made a basio point when jt stated that the trade 
union and the co-operative moveme.t are “twin remedies.” They must go hand in 
hand. Living standards must be raised both by wage inoreases and by the savings of 
consumer oo-operation, l 

The co-qperative movement can do muok $o build up its alliance with labour’ 
by insisting that the goods sold in oo-operatives ara manufactured under fair labour 
standards, by demanding the union label and by encouraging employees of co-opera- 
tives to organise in unions, . 

The American Federation of Labour is ready to work with any constructive 
movement for consumers’ co-operation. We realise what co-operation oan mean to 
wage-earnors and are anxious to see a strong and lasting movement built up in this 
country.” 


Another instance of the recognition by the trade union movement of 
the importance to the worker of the co-operative movement, also reported 
in "Co-operative Information,” is provided by the prominence given to the 
latter movement in the agenda of the 56th Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labour which was held recently in Florida, The 
Executive Committee of the Federation presented to the Convention a 
report on Consumers’ Co-operative Societies which,- after giving some 
data on the imporfinge of the consumers co-operative movement in the 
United States states : i 


“Labor welcomes the growth of this movement, Weare well aware of the 
benefit it oan bring to workers, not only by returning to them profits of the middle- 
man and preventing many of the wastes in our system of distribution which add to 
the price paid by the worker, but also because consamer control of distribution will 
moan & guarantee of quality in the goods sold. In looking to the future growth of 
the movement, we fee! that closer co-operation between organized labor and the 
consumers’ co-operative movement is ogpéntial.” — 


The two foundation stones of the co-operative movement, the report. 
points out, are sound business management and education of the members. 
As regards the extent of the benefits accruing to the members, the report 
states : 

“In addition to retail stores, the oredit union is a form of co-operative. which 


has brought immense banefits to its members. There are to-day about 5,200 oredit 
unions in the United Sates with 1,000,000 members and 1000,000,000 dollars in savings: 
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These credit unions perform a twofold function by furnishing (1) a safe investment 
for shareholders, and (3) a means of borrowing money at an interest rate lower than 
through other mediums for this type of loan. 

The labour movement should work in close alliance with the movement for 
the consumers’ co-operatives and, credit unions, so that caoperation may be forti- 
fied by strong labor organizations and union members may be assured honest value 
when they spend their wages and may inorease their purchasing power by elimina- 
ting waste and middlemen’s profits, It is signifioant that to-day 58 per cent. out of 
every dollar spent by the worker for food gces to middlemen and processors, <A large 
portion of this 58 per cent. can be returned to workers through oonsumiers’ co- 
oper ation.” 


The International Labour Office, it will be remembered, is keenly 
interested in Co-operation and maintains a Service, the function of which is 
to keep in touch with th? latest developments in the co-operative movement 


throughout the world. 
—( International Labour Office, Indian Branch, Delhi.) 


RURAL EDUCATION AND CO-OPERATION 


! The Co-operative Movement in India even in the face of the presente 
long-continued economic depression would have been able to withstand*its 
effects much better had the members of rural societies been properly 
educated. In that case the deadweight of ignorance and indiffeyence would 
not have stood in the way of their progress, This would have made it easier 
for them to understand in what lay their common economjc Interests and how 
they could best further such interests. Thus ‘illiteracy presents the most 
formidable single obstacle to rural development in the widest sense” 
(Royal Commission on Agriculture), “We have never deliberately 
attempted to effect that change in the psychology of the peasants and in his 
social and personal habits without which it is impossible materially to 
improve his conditions of Jife’ (Sir Malcolm Hailey). “I say, if the mass 
of your members are not sufficiently instructed in the things there arises a 
real danger’ to the co-operative movement ; your members become a 
hindrance and your possessions become `a peril and your productive endea- 
vours will continue to be the failure, which they too often hitherto have 
been, your movement is a democratic movement, if ever there was one. It, 
therefore, cannot repose-on the good sense of a few ; its success will depend 
on the good senses of the masses of your people. First you must educate 
your members in your own principles, and in those of economic science, and 
in the history of endeavours like your own ; and in the second place, you 
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mug educate them generally. Education is desirable for all mankind, it is 
the life’s necessity for Co- operators” ( Prof, Stuart ). So a thorough change 
in the outlook and psychology of the peasants must have to be wrought out 
with the object. of dispellipg their ignorance by general enlightenment 
following education,e ‘We are persuaded that the only hope of substantial 
progress lies in mobilisation of all the avaifable forces both public and 
private in a determined aa upon illiteracy’ ( Royal Commission on 
Agriculture). 

Now this education is a problem whose solution should be so planned 
as to fit in with the village life. It should be based on such lines as will 
stimulate the villager not to fee from but to uplift the village life, to have 
a change in their outlook and psychology which will make them get rid of 
the petty squabbles and jealousies born of mistrust, and to have a craving 
for self-improvement and ambition for better life. 

That the present system of education requires reform is recognised by 
al], The late Mr. A. Maryhew, who was Educational Commissioner with 
the Government of India, observes in his book, “The Education of India”: 
"The political, economic and cultural advance of India depends largely on a 
type of elementary education that will ensure, within a measurable period 
of time, a standard of literacy in the industrial and agricultural population 

gimilar to that which prevails in the most advanced parts of Europe, and 
that will so alter their outlook on life as to enable them to co-operate 
intelligently with the Government, to assist .in the organisation of India for 
the production of wealth, to derive a higher and more rational kind of 
enjoyment from their indigenous culture and to aes that culture more 
closely with ideal®of morality and social service.” Thus education should 
be so planned as to develop into community function having a rural outlook. 

Now to make this scheme of education a success we must have 
competent and well-trained teachers in as much as ‘the place of the village 
school master in the uplift machine is of the first importance’ (F. L. Brayne 
in“ The Remaking of Village India). The teacher may be compared to the- 
pivot round which the whole scheme of village education will revolve. 
Moreover, the same standard of education will not suit every class of 
villagers, Every one is to be given the general groundwork of a common 
school education in addition to the knowledge of community services, 
After this the specially meritorious students should be given a chance for 
higher studies and others should be trained in practical agriculture, sericul- 
ture, pisciculture, sylviculture, dairy farming, toy-making, paper pulp- 
making etc., so that they may earn their bread in a decent way. This 
system has manifold advantages. Suppose a particular area has a very 
inferior variety of sugarcane ; if the students are taught practically how {o 
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produce better type of sugarcane, this will surely add to the wealth ofthe 
community.’ Ifa student having a‘practical .knack in Mechanics is trained 
in that line he is sure to prove himself of-service to the- village because of 
the fact that the villagers, even in the case ‘of minor repairs of their 
agricultural and other implements ( with the pfogress of education the 
peasants are expected to u8é more and more the newly discovered agri- 
cultural implements in the place of their old ones ) ‘will not have'to rùn to a 
town for repairs, Moreover,-if the specially meritorious students go for 
higher studies this will actas a sort of incentive to - otter boys and 
guardians alike. . a ; 

` A yillage school should be darted at‘such place as can serve neigh- 
bouring. villagers up to a reasonable distance ; there will remain bullock 
carts in: the dry season and boats in the -rainy..season presented by the 
villagers and maintained by the school, which will carry the boys from the 
surrounding villages; there will remain -an attached agricultural farm 
where practical demonstrations on better type of agriculture can be held ; 
the pupils should be imparted lessons in practical Agriculture, First Aid, 
Infant Welfare, Public Health,. Co-operation, Village Sanitation, Dairy 
farming, Cattle breeding, Sccuting etc. and the teachers should be properly 
trained: . They shall have to apply themselves closely to their duties, Of 
course they-should be assured of at least subsistence allowance. This will be 
best attained if married couples, ‘trained in. this line are employed in a 
much as the’ couples will then finda homely atmosphere, Moreover the 
married couples are likely to stick to:the post even at lower salary. This 
will at the end “be found to be advantageous from the ‘standpoint of 
economy. oo os i . Ys P 
: . The wives of therese will hold classes for the girls. In a word, 
“the village school-master, with his school library, his night school and his 
scouts and’ the: village guide, with his little room in every village,—part: 
library, part club, part exhibition known to, and the welcome frend and 
adviser of, every family in his circle, must be centres of uplift and culture 
and they must be so trained that they can solve all the simple problems of 
villagers, whether they are agricultural; public-health, social or rural” 
(‘The Remaking of Village India’ by F. la. Brayne). The boys should be 
taught .to.sing. songs. composed on .co-operation in chorus in the village 
streets, This will-add to the. pleasure of,the boys and help them to imbibe 
a spirit of co-operation. -Qur experience,-téaches us that students in a 
village 'Pathsala’ derive pleasure when they read the ‘Namtas’ (multiplica- 
tion’ tables) loudly in chorus. It will also serve another important purpose 
in moulding the minds of the older people as well ; they will learn what is 
co-operation even without their knowing it. : The students should compose 
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and dramatise social uplift dramas. This is one cf the best methods of 
propaganda. Mr. F, L. Brayne in his famous book, “The Remaking. 
of Village India” remarks that, “they (students at Gurgaon) compose- and 
stage uplift dramas, as this is gne of the most- convincing: forms of propa- 
ganda we have yet digcovered.” - 

Special stress should be laid on E EA to the boys alng 
with co-operation “as from these two we hope to ria into the students 
the spirit of self-help, co-operation, and social service.’ 

Students, should be taken-out on educative excursions ; this will 
enlarge the horizon of intellect before them and “seek to harmonise 
aesthetically the body and the mind an enterprise without a peer in the 
varied annals of the co-operative movement itself” (Co-operative Move- 
ment in Italy by E. A. Lloyd, (Ch. VI) Thus if educatiom that willbe 
imparted can foster a spirit of common brotherhood and -honesty, the 
fundamental aim will be achieved; they will jointly labour, pool. their 
resources and strength and try to enrich themselves in common with 
others. The school houses at Masmano and Hessel in the Ranchi District 
are built by the joint efforts of the students ; they prepared the bricks, 
burnt them and procured the necessary timber so. the money required 
was negligible. At Masmano. they have ‘dug out a deep well which serves 
the people in general, In fine, we want to emphasize the truth of the fact 
{fiat we want a school the model of which Mr, Brayne saw in his dream :— 
“The village ‘school was a jolly place. How clean, and cheerful and intel- 
ligent were the children and how keen on their lessons and games, The 
lessons seemed always to be drawing their attention tothe fields and crops 
and things that were very useful to these farmers’ sons, instead of telling 
them that London: was on the Thames and Jupiter had five moons. The 
shelves were covered with all sorts of models of insects that helped or 
harmed the crops and mere were samples of various kinds of wheat and 
other crops.” l 

- We cannot, however, deny the significance of the fact that this school 
has also got to tackle the problem of adult-education, The education of the 
boys meansa sort of investment for the future but the present-situationis not 
in any way Jess important than the future one. The school will open classes 
for the adults in the evening and their “education in India should:concern 
itself not so much with the mere removal of illiteracy as with the inculcation 
of useful knowledge that will enable the people of India, so largely a village- 
dwelling people to increase the fertility of the soil and combat the various 
disabilities under which they suffered” (Sir Philip Hartog}. The teachers 
should hold- illustrative lectures on subjects which are of interest and 
ultimate benefit to his present situation in social, private, economical and 
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Agricultural life, If it is does not prove a heavy burden on the teachersthey 
may be asked to’ attend.a special: shórt course on subjects which may prove 
remunerative in their slack season. In this connection the history of 
the school Education of the United States of America may be interesting. 
Before 1865 there were many il--managed schools which did not pay due 
attention to the interests ôf the boys and consequently they failed to inspire 
public confidenée ; but with’ the’ reform i in Education of 186s, the ¢hildren 
were taken special care of ; the number of schools was considerably reduced 
and in the place of several ill-managed schools one school of this type was 
established. This drew public attention and co-operation ; the Government 
made initial contributions to the establishment of these schools, 

Now i in India, translation of this scheme into action requires finance, 
How are we to “get that 7. The primary education-cess together with the 
amount obtainable from the co- operative credit societies and contral banks 
on the stréngth of the provision which allows keeping aside for such purpose 
„a portion of their net profit, will help the starting of the scheme, lti is 
hoped that if the scheme is found to be practical and useful, help may be 
forthcoming from Government and public alike. It is expedient that in 
place of the many ‘existing rotten schools there should be schools of 
this type. Special emphasis i is to be’ laid on the fact that the workers 
behind the scheme, primarily the teachers, should be men who have an 
honest zeal for. their Work, | = 


a Bejoykrishna Bhattacharyya 
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Ramputhat Co-operative Conferencé 


Toe R&GISTRAR’S PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


At a Conference of representatives of co;operative societies in the 
Rampughat Subdivision organised by the Central Co-operative Bank, 
Rampurhat, held on Tuesday, the 22nd December, 1936, at 6 P. M. in the 
Town Hall, Rampurhat, ‘Khan Bahadur Maulvi A. M. Arshad Ali, 
Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Bengal, who presiaes ade the following 
speech in opening the Conference ; 

Directoss of ‘the Rampurhat Central Co-operative Bank, members of 
its affiliated societies and gentlemen,—I must thank you at the outset for 
íhe very kind and cordial. welcome which you have extended to me to-day. 
It is, indeed} a matter of great satisfaction that you have arranged to hold a 
Co-operative Confetence for discussing matters of moment in connection 
with your Central Bank and the societies affiliated toit, Ihope your’ 
deliberations to-day will have a far-reaching and salutary.effect on the 
administration of the co-operative societies in this subdivision. 

A Co-operative Conference has, in my opinion, a special educative 
value. The importance of such conferences has considerably increased at 
the present moment when the Co operative movement as a whole has been 
seridusly affected by the continuance of economic depression, It is now 
admitted on all hands that if the movement has to advance as a progressive 
organisation, it must rely mainly on the unflinching faith of its votaries in 
the important principles and virtues of co-operation, These piinciples 
aud virtues have *been powerful enough to arrest the wave of economic 
depression and to frustrate the baneful effects of economic disturbances, 
The principles of self-help and mutual aid if faithfully followed can work 
wonders in rehabilitating the economic position of men of small means, 
particularly of those whose main vocation in life is agriculture, It surpasses 
my imagination how and why those who can help themselves by honest 
labou, and get mutual assistance in raising the crop and in marketing it to 
the best possible advantage, produce the necessaries of life as far as possible 
and live within their means, should not be happy and above want. It must 
„be realised by the members of village societies that all that they require is 
not all that they want. It is necessary to differentiate between their actual 
wants and their requirements, The wants must be supplied while the 
requirements may wait for an increase in income. It should be the look out 
of every cultivator to produce as much as possible such things which are 
indispensable for his existence, It is a duty of the Co-operative offices and 
every co-operator to point out and advise the members of co-operative 
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societies- how best they can meet their actual needs, The members of the 
societies should now, turn a new ‘leaf and begin to think that. they “must 
rehabilitate their economic life ae upon 'the a of self-help and 
mutual aid, sg i ; t . 

The loans from Re Central Bank are ay to help shen to pursue the 
principles of co-operation ànd not for increasing their burden of debt which 
is brought about by unproductive. use of.money, The main duty, therefore, 
gentlemen, before you at the present juncture, is to inculcate the principles 
of co-operation most vigorously into the minds of the masses of population. 
A sound and satisfactory. co-operative organisation cannot be built upon 
anything except on sound .co-operative principles, I would, therefore, 
enjoin on you-—on. those:!among. you who -are educated ° especially—to 
instruct and bring home:to.your illiterate brethren‘the . cardinal virtues. of 
co-operation’ which alone can’save.them: from economic disaster. 

:, Tam glad to let-you know: that. the . Government of India have 
sanctioned a sum of Rs..3,15,000 for: the training of the Departmental and 
Central Bank staff and members.of village -societies in co-operative princi- 
ples and practice. Training. classes will: be opened very soon. for this purpose. 
It is hoped that our officers after a full :course of training will be in a 
position to. disseminate’ co-operative knowledge among: the masses more 
thoroughly and thereby strengthen the position of the movement. 

I have recently introduced 4 scheme of rural reconstruction with the 
avowed object of training -the-masses on principles of co-operation. The 
societies formed .in> pursuance. of this scheme. are more or less of the Lype 
of better living societies.: The- most important points whick I have insisted 
in‘these societies are that the members of the rural .regonstruction societies 
should increase.their income..by taking up some” sort of small cottage 
industries, (agricultural and iridustrial,) such.as, kitchen gardening, poultry 
, farming and cotton or:jute weaving,-should live in a neat and clean way 
by: removing causes of unhealthiness from the neighbourhood of their homes 
-and the village and should take to primary education through night schools, 
I Have insisted ‘that. these things should be done mainly by pursuance of 
self-help and thrift by the members: themselves. Though outside helpis, in 
my opinion, not prohibitive, self-help.. is; the: main plank to keep the 
bark of rural reconstruction afloat. Personally -I do consider it derogatory 
to those who have pinned their faith on self-help to hanker for outside help. 
I have every "hope that this class-of society will thrive well : and create a real 
training: ground .for the co.operators to.take up in the future higher and 
serious types of ‘co-operative: organisations with more confidence. of success, 
The scheme'was started in August last and: during. the short period of 
about four months'more'than three hundred societies have been organised 
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in the different parts of the Province. From personal experience. I can 

tell you that some‘of these societies have created genuine enthusiasm 

among the people of the localities in which they have been started. I hope 
= you will give your earnest atteption to this phase of the movement, 

The: problem of, tural indebtedness is really a vast. and complicated 
one as you have mentioned. Government is goifig to give effect to the 
Rural: Indebtedness Relief Act as early as possible. It. has yet to be seen, 
how far the members of co-operative societies are going to :be benefited by 
this measure. The policy ofthe Department will be to allow the members 
facilities’ for adjustment of their debts through the agency of the Conciliation 
Board. The interest of the Central Bank should, of course,.be safe-guarded 

* by permitting the members of societies to adjust their debts. Independently, 
I think the Central Bank can also give relief to the members of village 
societies in reducing their burden of indebtedness. For this purpose every 
Central Bank should, without delay, carefully examine its financial position 
and grant remission of outstanding arrear ‘interest .as much as possible 
consistent with the safety of the Bank. The-rate of intérest charged from 
the village societies should also be reduced to the, minimum sọ as to bring 
it down to the level of the repaying capacity ‘of the individual borrowers. 
This is a point which I would very much like to discuss with you on the 
ə basis of the balance sheet. of your Central Bank MRED you deliberate on this 
poMt at the Conference, =~ ' ; 

You have referred to. the mon of maio of ao ural produce 
of the’ members of co-operative societies. This is, also a very vast and 
complicated problem. The main. difficulty.. which confronts us in this 
connection is that the members have no training’ ‘of collectivisation and joint 
marketing. Unless this training has made sufficient progress in this 
country, it ‘is considered too risky: to take up co-operative marketing 
seriously. In Burma the members.of village societies are required to repay 
their loans in kind and not in cash; The Central Bank provides accommo- 
dation for assembling’ and -storing the producé ‘of the members of village 
societies. The produce ‘is: sôld ‘by the Central -Bank on the best price 
available. The proceeds after deducting the dues of the Central Bank are 
made over to the village societies concerned for necessary adjustments The 
Registrar of Burma whom I met in Delhi recently-at the Conference 
of the Provincial Registrars told me: that: this system was working well, 
Though the system is not really a marketing of the produce of thé 
members! and has been introduced for’ better’collection of :the dues of the 
Central Banks, I have no doubt that this system affords a sort. of preliminary 
training to the members of village societies to pool their produce together. 
It was. generally agreed at the Conference of the Provincial Registrars that 
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this system is worth trying in other provinces, In this Province practically 
an analogous system was partially adopted by the Mymensiagh Central 
Co-operative Bank year before last in respect of the jute crop of the members 
of village societies, The experiment prove) satisfactory in that the jute 
collected was sold at a better price than the prevailing, market rate. There 
isa good deal of speculative element in the trade of jute and therefore the 
system was not encouraged seriously, In your place the staple *crop is 
paddy and I see no objection to your giving a trial to the Burma system of 
collecting the produce of members, ` 

I quite share your views that the provisions for dealing with the 
recalcitrant members under the present law are weak. A new provincial 
co-operative Act is now under the consideration of Government in which 
adequate provisions have been made for satisfactorily dealing with 
defaulting members, Provisions have also been made for speedy 1ecovery 
of the dues of the Central Banks. Various other useful and Important 
provisions have been made which if passed into law would greatly tend to 
improve the administration of the societies. 

In regard to formation of irrigation societies I am of opinion there are 
immense possibilities of such societies in ‘this part of the division, The 
difficulties that retard the progress of this type of societies can be overcome 
to a great extent at the time of organisation by selecting the right type of 
persons such as Panchayets, securing adequate shares at the outset, drawihg 
up schemes in consultation with experts and inducing all persons deriving 
benefit of irrigation to join the society wilhout exception. 

` An ‘attempt was made to consolidate the holdings on the Punjab line, 
but the result achieved therefrom being very unsatiatactory, the scheme 
has been withdrawn. 

I have full sympathy for the revival of the silk industry of this 
subdivision and shall be glad to render such help as lies i in my power after 
seeing a definite proposal on the subject. 

In conclusion, I offer my best thanks to Mr, S. B. Bapat, 1, C. S., 
Subdivisional Officer-Chairman, Rampurhat Central Co-operative Bank, for 
his keen interest inthe movement in this subdivision, I also tender my 
thanks to the Chairman and Secretaries, Reception Committee, Directors 
of the Rampurhat Central Co-operative Bank and all other co-operators of 


the Subdivision, who have given me an opportunity of meeting them 
to- days 
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Co-operative Societies in Bengal 


To ts 
The Editor, ° ee 
The Bengal Co- -operative Journal, 


® 
Sir, —The Hon’ble Mr. S. A. Aziz, Minister for Education, Bihar and 
Orissa, is reported to have moved in the Bihar and Orissa PNR 
Council’that sec. 153 of the Indian Companies Act be made applicable to 
the Indian Co-operative Societies, in view of the severe economic depression 
in the country fer the last 6 years. The Hon’ble Minister rightly stressed 
in this connexion the helplessness of the rural societies and also the Central 
Banks in face of the legitimate demands of their creditors, A thorough 
discussion of this matter is overdue in Bengal. The members and’ creditors 
of loan companies in this province, registered under the Indian Companies 
Act, are taking shelter behind section 153 of the Act and distributing the 
surplus liquid money fro rata amongst the creditors. But the rural societies 
and the Central Banks, labouring under similar odds and unable to meet 
the just demands of their creditors, are resorting to the desperate process 
of liquidation, which is naturally resented by all domafde creditors. An | 
arsangement devised by the statutory three-fourths majority of creditors of 
any company, as contemplated in sec. 152, if carried out efficiently and 
honestly, is undoubtedly a better alternative than the lengthy process of 
liquidation, so,often resorted to by the Central Banks in an atmosphere of 
despair and disgust, ` 
Let us now see how section 153 of the Indian Companies Act operates. 
Whenever any company whose business is to receive deposits and pay it 
back with interest at the fixed rates, finds itself, in times of crisis, not in a 
position to meet the rush of demands, owing to the shortage of liquid 
money, this section comes in aid of the company and its creditors collec- 
tively, because, but for this provision, only those who can promptly assert 
their right in law courts, have some chance of full recovery of their 
demands, to the utter disappointment of others who are less assertive, 
This is a contingency the Central Banks should be prepared in advance 
to face. Soit'is in the fitness of things that section 153 of the Indian 
Companies Act should be made applicable to co-operative societies or, in 
the alternative, a similar provision should be incorporated in the Indian 
Co-operative Societies Act. Some ofthe difficulties of the Central Banks in 
the matter of recovering their funds invested in the rural societies may be 
pointed out in this connexion, Members of the societies are also its 
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debtors, taking loans on the security of their landed property the value of 
which has, in recent years, gone down considerably. Moreover, the huge 

bulk of debt, fattened by accumulation of interest, though on a fixed scale, 

has rendered these debtor-members, in most cases, recklessly desperate, 

with the result that the members voluntarily or involuntarily may allow 

their mortgaged properties to be sold in auction in execution of rent dccrees 

obtairied by landlords owing to their forced or fraudulent default in payment. 

And in these execution cases, proclamation of sale, as had, so far, been the 

practice in civil courts, is not, now a days, advertised in any local news- 

paper, which is'the only channel of information available to the members of 

the Central Bank who financed these societies. This has widened the scope 

of fraud being practised on these financing institutions. “Suclf fraudulent 

transactions though not. very common, should, all the same, be guarded 

against by ‘the re introduction of the system of compulsory advertisement 

of rent sales under the Bengal Tennancy Act in local newspapers, 

<. There is another matter, Members of rural ‘societies very often dis- 

pose of: their agricultural produce through middlemen at an absurdly low 

price in order to meet the pressing demands of creditors and landlords, This 

fact also largely accounts for the poverty of debtor-members of agricultural 

credit societies. Here also the Central Banks can be of great help by 

assisting their member-societies in making arrangement for storing and selling 
their member-sycieties’ produce. .The--ertlire produce of debtor-member$ 
should be in. possession -of the Central Bank through societies for their 
benefit, so.as to render impossible any chance of- abuse or Oppression, to 
which they may always fall an easy prey, due to their ignorance in the 
matter of finance, The debtor-producers easily play into the hands of 
designing middlemen who cheat them through the triplê trick of lower rate, 
fraudulent weighment and delayed payment, with the result, that they are 

deprived ofthe full benefit of the fruit of their own labour. This is just 

where the Central Banks should step in and act, : 
:. The granting of loans only on thè supposed security of Jand. has 
already proved. abortive «and futile. It has rarely been an instrument of 
economic improvement in any country in the world. Legislators and’ 
other responsible authorities should so guide the operation of societies 
that a genuine sense of co operation is fostered among the masses. There 
ig no other way of promoting the commercial, industrial and agricultural- 

resources of Bengal, 


‘at 


Bankabehari Bose 
: Pleader (and Director, 
re K - Central Co-operative Bank; Nilphamari.) 
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Notes and Comments 


MR. M. L. DARLING ON CO-OPERATION 


The working of co-operative societies in this country for 
over thirty years has disclosed certain serious defects. If our 
co-operative societies are to be reformed and revitalised these 
defects require to be properly remedied. This means a com- 
plete reorientation of the co-operative movement in India. 
In his presidential address at the twenty-first session of the 
U. P, Co-operative Oonference, held at Lucknow, on the 30th 
and 81st January, 1987, Mr. M. L. Darling, Financial Oom- 
missioner, Punjab, dealt with this problem at some length and 
with somé amount of thoroughness. Mr. Darling begins a 
consideration of the question of overdues with the following 
observation ; 


“In judging of epresent position, it must be remembered that the economic 
blizzard through which the world has just passed has had a shattering effect upon 
every form of agricultural oredit, whether regulated on commeroial or on co-operative 
lines; and that whether we look to India, Europe, or America, there has been an almost 
complete paralysis of repayment followed, in India at least, by severe restriction of 
credit, Making,however, full allowance for this, we mus}, I fear, admit that the 
co-operative oredit movement has not answered early expectations, Almost where- 
ever I went I found it struggling to recover its dues, financing its members only in 
part, too raraly able to frae them from the burden of debt, and in somes areas strewn 
with the wreckage of error and storm. The extent of this varled greatly from province 
to province, and in some the effests were more due to storm. than to error. I found. it 
difficult, however, to resist the conclusion that, in the Indian village, co-operative 
credit cannot yet stand on its own legs, exoept perhaps in a period of rising prices, It 
requires the support of some ally which will either prevent waste, or increase 
resources, or secure punctual repayment of loans,” 


Mr, Darling then suggests three methods for adoption 
along with co-operative credit, These are thrift, marketing 
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and rural reconstruction. With reference to thrift he giyes 
the following advice 3 


“All pressure requires some counterpoise, and in the village society tho pressure 
to borrow which may otherwise be irresistible, reuires the counterpoise of the 
depositor, who is likely to keep a strictor watch on the busfness of the society than 
the borrower. My advice to you, therefore, i is, do your utmost to get into your credit 
societies those who are free of debt; and, wherever good men of this type are available 
make {+ your alm to have at least one of them on the soclety’s managing cemmittee.” 


Mr. Darling evidéntly ignores the implications of 
unlimited liability in his consideration of this important 
problem. The Madras Journal of Co-operation véry appro- 
priately points. this out while referring to Mr. Darling’s« 
suggestion. It says: 

“One difficulty in- our opinion in the way of such desirable persons jolning the 
societies at present ig the prevalence of unlimited lability, With heavy overdues and 
the likelihood of unlimited liability being enforced at nota distant date, no sensible 


person who is not in urgent need of borrowing from the society could be expected to 
join it, though he may otherwise be willing to help it”. 


It appears to us that effective steps are needed to 
remove this serious difficulty before we can expect good mon 
of the type mentioned by Mr. Darling to join unlimited 
liability societies. The quéstion is one of very great impor- 
tance,—in fact, the success of the movement of rural co-opera- 
tive credit depends mainly on a proper solutién of this ques- 
tion—and deserves serious consideration at the hands of both 
the Government and the leaders of co-operative thought in 
this country. If we remember aright Dr. Fay was reported 
to have said in one of his speeches during his visit to South 
India in 1985, that unlimited liability as practised i in India 
was something less than co-operation. 


Mr. Darling very appropriately points out that co-operas 
tive marketing would be `a ‘good ally to co-operative credit 
if it could be linked to its service. 

' “Sir Daniel Hamilton's large estate in the Sunderbans,” Mr. Darling adds, 


“provides an example of what I mean. He has organized his several’ hundred tenants 
into credit and marketing societies, and the marketing society is authorized to repay 


"~ 
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the agedit soolet? whatever members owe it by deduoting the amount from the sale: 
proceeds of thelr produce. The result is excellent recoveries and very few overduss.’ 
This could doubtless be done on other estates where the landlord was prepared to take 
the lead and give his tenants the qccessary stimulus, and I mention it because Oudh 
with its many landlords, offers a fertile field for experiment of this kind. Whether 
if can be done amongst small peasant proprietors is more doubtful Madras is, I 
believe, trying the experiment, and Gujerat in Bombay has done wonders with cotton. 
You, too, are busy developing oo-operative marketing in oonneotion with your oane 
societies, and there is general agreement that, if co-operative marketing could be 
strongly, developed, it would be of the greatest service-to co-operative oredit”. 


Mr. : Darling stresses the importance of rural recons- 
truction in’ this connection because he realises the importance 
of the growth of.the spirit of self-help along-with that of team: 
work among the people, He very properly observes that 
rural reconstruction cannot be expected to thrive for long, 
unless there is some organisation in the village itself to keep 
it going,—(and what organisation can be better than a co- 


Operative society 7 )—and that the people should learn to 


depend on their own efforts, 


{ 


‘ 
ft 
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THE PROBLEM OF CONTROL 


e l 
. The question as to how far co-operative societies should 


be autonomous bodies ‘and to what extent these should be 
controlled by the Department has of late been discussed 
threadbare, The policy that is being pursued ‘by the differént’ 
Provincial Governments in this matter is not only opposed to 
informed non-official co-operative opinion, but: is ‘also in 
complete contravention of the underlying spirit of the co-dpera- 
tive movement, Mr. Darling refers to this subject at some 


length in his speech at - Lucknow -and acknowledges that: 
departmental ¢ontrol is not in. harmony with “the pure gospel: 


of co-operation.” He makes certain suggestions in this regard 


which deserve careful consideration. ‘In societies that are: 
fully co-operative,” he says, “control should be left largely, if 


7 
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not entirely, to the societies themselves ; but in others—*alas, 
the large niajority—control and assistance are needed, and the 
less co-operative societies are in function and spirit, thee 
greater the need. What therefore, is required, isa system of 
control carefully graduated according to development.” The 
‘question is also referred to.by Dewan Bahadur Hiralal L. Kaji, 
Professor;. Sydenham College -of Commerce, Bombay, in- his 
Presidential Address.at the Second Rajputs Central :India 
and Gwalior’ Co-operative. Conference, which met at Ajmere:on 
the; 10th: March, 19387. .“T. have often’ wondered,” Professor. 
Kaji says, “why the Departments do not, like wise parents, 
release from control, at least partly thé children who have 
been functioning efficiently, for along term of years. Jn 
urban: societies particularly where efficiency has been the 
rule for years, there would beno harm if the experiment 
of loosening the control is tried.” With reference to rural 
societies, it seems desirable to Prof. Kaji that, in case of 
proved ` efficiency, individual . societies should be released” 
by’ progressive stages from the leading strings of tho 
Department. . “To my mind”, he adds, “the great test of 
success of the co-operative movement would be the increasing 
number of societies thus released, so as to demonstrate that at 
least in these cases the co-operative method had proved 
successful in bringing strength and organisation.” We are 
‘not, concerned here with the details of the schemes formulated 
by Mr, Darling and Prof. Kaji for the relaxation of depart- 
mental control in the case ‘of certain classes of co-operative 
societies. The matter requires careful scrutiny, for the 
dividing line between societies which are efficient and others 
which should, be kept in statu pupilart cannot be fixed 
off-hand. ` We s are, however, fally.i in accord with the principle 
that well conducted, rural ‘societies . and certain. types of. 
societies such as urban societies, and higher types of societies. 


sliould be released from. deparhments! tutelage, E 
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TREND OF PROVINCIAL CO-OPERATIVE 
- 0 LEGISLATION - = 4 
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In his recently published Report. on the Working of. 
Co-operative Societies in Bihar and Orissa for the year 1935,- 
the Registrar supplies the following summary of the special 
features of the Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Societies Act: 
(Act Vi of 1935) as distinguishing it from the Act of 1912 ; 


(1) The new Act tightens up the restrictions on borrowings and Iendings 
and on transactions with non-members, 


(2) Provision has been made to prevent feaddulent trad of property by 
a borrowing member pending dispute or liquidation Proceeding by giving the Regis- 
trar powers of attachment, : eoo = 4 


. (3) ‘ The*Oertificate procedure has been made applicable to the recovery of’ 
all: co-operative du33 ani o3atral banks have basn authorised to realise their dues 
either from the society concerned or from all or any of its members, subject to the 
limit of their liability. This removes a vital defect in the maohinery for recovery of 


t 


dues, 


(4) The percentage of net profits of a society to be carried to rogorve fund 
has been increased from 25 to 35 per cent. - 


(5) The Act gives é@he Registrar power to insist on the amendment of byg- 
laws of an existing soolety, . . 

(6) It empowers the Registrar to surcharge the person or persons responsible ` 
for involving the society in any loss by negligence or for any payments contrary to 
law or the rules of the society, 


- a 


M To meet cases of continued mban the supersession of a manag-' 
ing committee of a society has baen provided as an intermediate stage bstwean 
normal working -and liquidation in order to give the aaa ‘an opportunity to im- 
prove matters.” : 


“It is pointed out that most of thase special features have 
a parallel in some of thé previous Provincial Acts. The Bibar- 
and Orissa Act has been further supplemented by an Amend- 
ment Act, “the object being to facilitate adoption of schemes _ 
of compromise or arrangement between a co-operative bank 
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and: its ‘ereditors intended ‘to POnADH Nets the bank, ” > The 


a E IN a i 


Béporta adds’; ° 70i 
p “The “amendment was ‘also considered necessary to protect a bank frome 
embarrassment’ “oreated | by ‘one: or more oreditors rushing to oivil courts when a 
majority of creditors may bp willing to give ita chance to find some way out of the 
diffoulties created by the economic depression and save its- members and oreditors 
from the dire consequences of hasty liquidation and follows the ones underlying 
acotions 73 and 74 of the Indian Oompanies Act,” P i 


The trend ‘of pro vincial co-operative legislation shows 
how by providing for increased Government control the real 
objects of the.co- operative movement are being frustrated by 
such legislation. This, in our opinion, has completely changed 
the character of ‘the societies and transformed them practi- 
cally into so many Government managed loan societies, It 
appears to us that efforts are needed to check this tendency 
in an effective manner if the character of the movement 
as a democratic Basis voluntary a aa is to be 
secured. - - 


` cy $ ` 
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; 00-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES AND PARTY POLITICS 


© 
e 


_. We. haye the following from a recent issue of The 
Madras Journal of Co-operation : 


Z “One Mr, Cahill, a soloitor and member of the London Qo-operative Soolety 
which hasa membership of about 600,000 and a share capital of about £7,000,000 
objected toa part of the Soolety’s profits being spent for the political purpose of 
getting members of the Co-operative Party elected to Parliament and to losal boards, 
and filed a suit for a declaration that such expenditure was ultra vires. After about 
two years, the case was decided recently by Judge Luxmore of the Chancery Division 
of the High Court, who expressed the opinion that the expenditure was not opposed 
to the provisions of the Industrial and Provident Societies Aots and the Friendly 
Societies Acts, which govern co-operative socleties in England, and -that it waa in 
accordance with the rules of the society.” 


Our contemporary remarks that the law in India is 
rather different and more clearly restricts the application of 
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the profits -of societies to edùceationgl and, charitable, purposes; 
We wish our contemporary were more emphatic ..in his 
~ opinion and had warned co-operative societies in this country 
‘against the danger of participation in party politics and 
“communal scramblés:; 1t must’ be borne ‘in mind in this 
‘eonnection ‘that. when the co-operative societies were esta- 
blished in this country it was. considered desirable to lay down 
that these should never be used for the promotion _ of political, 
party, OF communal objects. Once the co-operative ‘societies 
"are ‘allowed to be .ensnared in political, party or communal 
conflicts and be entrapped i in their meshes; their ‘Toad to ruin | 
is made not only smooth and easy but sure. 


“CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE ANTI-MALABIA SOCIETY. 


There were some interesting and instructive speeches at 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Annual General Meeting of 
the Central Co operative Anti-Malaria Society, Calcutta, held 
on the 24th January, 1937. The meeting was held under the 
presidency ‘of- Major’ H, Lockwood - Stevens, Organising 
Secretary, Ross Institute, Loridon, now ‘being a part of the 
London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, who was 
‘on ‘a short ` visit to this-country. Dr. Stevens who had ina 
“previous visit spent weeks in going from village to village to 
see. for, himself the nature of work done by co-operative 
anti-malaria societies referred to the results achieved by them 
‘in very, appreciative terms, and mentioned instances showing 
how. their work was boing recognised and admired on the 
other side of the world. This work, he said, formed the subject 
of a -part of the course of lectures for the post graduate 
students,- appearing for the Diploma i in Tropical. pysione l in 
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the University of London, and Sir Malcolm Watson, ‘how 
Professor of .Tropical Hygiene at the London School of 
Tropical Medicine, while teaching thg post graduate students 
of this country as well as of other countriesy devoted one full 
lecture to the subject in his course attaching special value to 
it in solving the rural health problem. Dr. Stevens read out 
to the meeting the following excerpt from an article by Dr. 
G. O. Ramsay and Dr. George Macdonald ina recent issue of 
The Indian Medical Gazette:“In rural Bengal energetic 
action on such lines as these has already been taken up by À 
co-operative anti-malaria societies and excellent results have 
been achieved. It is to be hoped that this type of co-operative 
action will not only thrive in Bengal but will spread to other 
parts of India because init lies our only real hope of the 
reduction of rural malaria.” Dr. Stevens concluded by 
expressing the hope that the output of co-operative action of 
the anti-malaria societies would not only thrive in Bengal 
but that it would spread to the remotest corners of. India 
because he believed that in this lay the welfare of rural India. 
Speeches were also made at the meoting among others by 
Lt. Col. A, O. Ohatterjee, 1. M. S., Director of Public Health, 
Bengal, Mr. G. S. Dutt, I. 0. S, Secretary tp the Government 
of Bengal in the Department of Local Self-Government, Khan 
Bahadur Maulvi A. M. Arshad Ali, Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, Bengal, Mr, T. A, Curry, Chief Engineer, Irrigation 
Department, and Mr. Debiprasad Khaitan, bearing testimony 
to the good work done by the Society and stressing the 
impor tance of self-help and of the development of the 
co-operative spirit in the improvement of public health in 
rural Bengal. Very-great oredit is duc to Rai Bahadur Dr, 
Gopal Chandra Chatterjea, Secretary to the Central 
Co-operative Anti-malaria Society, whose enthusiasm and 
devotion have done so much to stimulate public thought and 
focus public attention in a matter of such vital importance to 
the future welfare of the country. 
l 7 


+ 
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A MESSAGE FROM BRITISH 0O-OPERATORS ~ 


Mr, R, F. Lancaster, Secretary to the English Co- 
operative Wholesale Society, Limited, Manchegşter, 
transmits on behalf of the Directors of his Society, 
through a -. friend, the pollowins peer to the co- 
operators of Bengal ; 


“We have in tbe past been honoured to entertain many 
representatives of your great nation, and we have been proud 
to endeavour to show to them something of the achievements 
of the co-operative movement inthis country. It is very 
gratifying to us, to learn of the interest which is being taken 
in all forms of co-operation in India, We look forward to 
great developments in co-operation all over the world, and are 
pleased, indeed, to note that India is sharing in the ponpek 
advance. 


e “The services which the co-operative movement has 
rendered to the people of Great Britain are inestimable, and 
the English Co-operative Wholesale Society, Limited, is now 
the willing servant of six and a half million families in 
England and Wales. We hope, in the near future, to sce all 
over. India a movement equally successful and equally 
powerful, and we anticipate with pleasure the time when the 
bonds between English and Indian co-operative movements 
will be forged much more strongly than they are at present 
and when all the peoples of the world will be linked together 
in a spirit of mutual co-operation and goodwill. Co-operation, 
we are sure, is the one force which can ensure for everybody a 
state of peace and prosperity. 


“We hope you will convey our greetings to our co- 
operative friends in Bengal. We shall continue to watch 
their activities with interest and sympatby, and send them all 
our best wishes for a successful outcome to their activities,” 
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"to the. most - ordi greetings conveyed in the above 
message to the co-Operators of Bengal, We fully reci- _ 
E procate the noble sentiments exptessed i in the message and 
. hope that the countries all over the world will be drawn 
. `Z nearer together through CO-OPERAT:ON, 4 


_ 


al + + + 


ALL-INDIA CO-OPERATIVE MEETING AT DELHI 


The agenda for the forthcoming joint session of the 
Standing Committees of the All-India Oo-operative Institutes’ 
Association and the Indian- Provincial Co-operative Banks’ 
Association to be held at Delhion the 27th and 28th March, 
1937, during the Easter holidays, includes a number of 
important subjects for discussion. The Report of the Agri- 
cultural Credit Department of the Reserve Bank of India, toe 
which reference has already been made in the present. and 
preceding issues of this Journal, will, we are glad to find, be 
taken up for consideration. We have already commented on 
the entirely disappointing nature of the report from the point 
of view of co-operative societies; and we ‘hope the meeting 
will suggest proper steps for securing from the Bank the 
assistance that cc-operative societies need from it at this 
juncture in order that the movement may with such help be 
placed on a stable and more extended basis. The meeting 
proposes to consider whether it is desirable to form co-opera- 
tive societies, whose members are agriculturists, on the basis 
of limited liability, so as to attract to them a better class of 
members. This is a very important matter on which a well 
considered decision is needed. Jt is proposed to enter an 
cmphatic protest against the tendency cf provincial co-cpeia- 
tive legislation to bring the movement more and more under 
the control of the department and to call upon the newly 
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constituted legislatures to revise the’ Acts: The policy of 
Government to keep co-operative training and’ education 
under departmental control will also form a ‘subjéct for 


‘discussion: lt ig proposed to urge the authorities to transfer 
“such training and education to prévincial Co-operative 


institites or unions, in accordance: with the well-recognised 
principle that these functions should be entrusted to 
such non-official bodies. Among other subjects included in 
the agenda is one relating to the present system of audit. It, 
is proposed to consider whether any charge in the methods 
followed in the various Provinces and Statcs is needed. 


- ” -— 
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. Problems of Co-operative Marketing « 
E - ( I) 

4c Professor J. P. Niyogi, M. A. Ph. D. ( Lond, ) _ 

f Minto Professor of Economics, Calcutta University 
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Sale Societies all the world over have to contend with certain 
difficulties which are peculiar to the very nature-of their organjsa-° 
tion. An individual business man isin a much better position to exercise 
control over the volume of production than a society composed of a 
group of individuals. A manufacturer tries as far as , practicable to 
gauge the demand and adjusts: ‘his scale of production accordingly. 
It is, however,: difficult for a Sale Society toecontrol the acreage 
planted by each farmer. It is only when a Society is well organised, 
operates in a compact block of territory, and is composed of a 
homogen s class of people that anything like unity and co-ordina- 
tion ano Apart from this difficulty marketing societies 
are hangMtpped by the fact that they lack a permanent body of 
“members, Mew members join in the middle of a season, while old 
members frop out during periods of temporary prosperity. This 
constant hange in the personnel has an injurious effect on the 
business policy of the Society. It is hardly ina position to gauge 
accurately the season’s supply or. ‘pursue a particular line’ of policy 
with any degree of confidence. i 


* Being the substance of one of the ae lectures delivered under the 
~ auspices of the Qaloutta University, ~~ ` 
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Such difficulties common to all marketing societies are intensi- 
fiedeby certain additional factors operating in India. With an ~ 
illiterate peasantry, suspecting every move on the part of the 
Department of Co-operation, it is difficult_to enter into a binding 
contract. Again and again the promoters of Baie Societies in India 
have come up againgt this obstacle. We haye already seen to what 
extent it is essential to the success of a Sale Society that there 
should ‘subsist a binding and enforceable contract between the. 
member and the society. On the existence of such contracts depends 

\the credit of the marketing society with the financing agency such 
as a Co-operative Central Bank or an ordinary Commercial Bank. 

e During the last World War the Weavers’ Societies in Bengal and the 
Industrial Unions to which such societies were affiliated enjoyed a 
certain measure of prosperity due to shortage and high price of 
cotton textiles. The market was assured, the price was remunera- 
tive. Inspite of this favourable opportunity, tho Societies failed to 
make good due mainly to the unreliability of the weavers. It was 
difficult to enter into a contract with them with any degree of 
certainty. Their very prosperity made them reluctant to join a 
society which enforced discipline. 

° It is generally regarded ag essential to the success of'a Sale 
Sodigty that it should handla a large volume of business which gives 
it certain advantages, An agency which handles large quantities of 
goods of a uniform quality enjoys greater bargaining strength than 
societies ‘doing business ona small scale. It isa better judge of 
current prices ar@l,of possible price movements than individual 
farmers. Buyers are generally eager to transact their business with 

r such societies, because large organisations give the buyer greater 
choice of qualities and standards. The Madras Provincial Banking 
Enquiry Committee pointed out : “It is only practicable to start more 
elaborate schemes of co-operative marketing where there is necessary 
concentration of produce for despatch -to a distant market or for 
consumption in bulk at a centre. This is the common factor of all 
co-operative marketing on a big scale whether it is ‘sun-kist’ oranges 
or Canadian wheat, or Danish butter or Coimbatore cotton.”? 
Judged by this test it will appear that only a few articles like cotton 
and jute, tea and coffee, cardamon, pepper, onions, eto, can ever 


(1) Report on theWorking of the Co-operative Societies, Bengal, 1917-18, 
(2) Madras Prov. Banking Enquiry Committee Report, page 113, 
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become the articles of co-operative trading on a scale at all cope- 
rable to that existing in the U. 8. A. or Denmark. The bulk of our 
Societies dealing in such commodities ‘as jaggery, cotton and silk 
yarn, conch-shell and toys must always be small scale operations 
just keeping alive the principle of co-operatien inthe domain of 
production and marketing. 

The marketing societies in this country are yet in their infanoy 

and have only attained a limited degree of success. But their 

cba have often aroused the hostility of looal dealers with 
whom these co-operative societies often compete. Testimony is 

available from most of the Provinces in support of this statement. 

In the Punjab the local merchants have adopted an attitude of open 

hostility to the commission shops. The Cotton Sale Societies of 

Bombay have come into sharp conflict with existing trade 

agencies. The Jute Sale Societies in Bengal during their short 

and chequered eareer were opposed .by powerful vested interests.® 

The local Mahajans have often found in the working of co-operative 

weavers societies in Bengal a menace to their money-lending activi- 

ties. . Their desire to uge the weaver for theirown advantage has 

| often led the Mahajans to oppose the establishment of sale 


'societies.° _ On top of this opposition from outside has come trials’ 


į and difficulties due to internal dissensions, lack of trade experience, 
| inefficient management and the absence of a body of trained men’ 
able to take charge of these infant institutions. In Bengal one of’ 
the contributory causes of the failure of some of th@jute sale societies: 
was the constant bickerings between the Board of Directors and the 
Manager. The Report on the Working of the Oo-operative Societies 
in Bengal, 1928-29, observed as follows: “In Madaripur acute 
difference between the Managef and the Board of Directors resulted 
in considerable loss of business”; and what was true of Madaripur 
was also true toa great extent of other societies in Bengal. 
Any system of marketing credit whether granted by co-opera- 
itive sale societies -or by the ordinary commercial banks must 





(3): Evidence by Kaye & Burt, Royal mercurian Commission Report, 
i Vol. UT, Part ll, __. eee 


(4) Evidence By Mann, Royal E T Commisston, Report Vol. IJ, 
part I, p. 13. 

-(5) Report on Co-operative Societies, Bengal, 1926-27, 

(6) Report on Oo-operative Societies, Bengal, 1917-18. 
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provide for adequate accommodation for storage of crops. Such 
;accommodation, however, is woefully inadequate in India, particu- 
i larly in rural areas. The Provincial Banking Enqury Committees 
* of most of the Provinces strassed the necessity of providing for better 
storage facilities ing important market centres. In the Punjab such 
accommodation is available in the towns tlfough not adequate in 
quality.” In 1927-28, and 1928-29, 82 towns had a storage capacity 
of 13 million tons and only 4 million tons were stored there.’ In 
the villages, however, storage accommodation is: generally of 
a primitive character. The amount offered for storage in villages - 
e Would often, be too small to justify the erection of godowns either 
by the commercial banks or by co-operative sale agencies. 
The Central Provinces Banking Enquiry Committee deplored 
| the absence- of any storage facilities at most markets, as a result of 
which sellers have often to dispose of their produce on the day of 
arrival. The Bengal Jute Enquiry Committee came to the conclusion 
: that one of the reasons for the hasty sale of crops by the cultivators 
| was the lack of godown accommodation where crops could be kept for 
any length of time. Inthe Madras Presidency there is the same 
dearth of accommodation and the Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee came to the conclision that the charges for storage 
accommodation realised by co-operative agencies were generally 
high owing to the high cost of construction of godowns and their 
utilization for only a few months of the year. In the United 
Provinces “the existing methods of storage are primitive.. The 
peasant according to his need, keeps his grain in earthen pots, in 
sacks, in buis, or enclosure made of matting, mud and wicker work, 
in large earthen cylinders, in a spare room or where the water level 
is low in underground pits. Storage accommodation in the market 
differs from village storage in degree rather than in kind. 
The problem of storage of crops is, therefore, one of outstanding 
| importance and must be tackled in the near future. The Government 
of Madras have: often granted advances to the Co-operative Loan 
‘and Sale Societies for the construction of godowns. A loanof about 
Rs. 15,000 was granted to such societies during 1927-29.1° The 





(7) Punjab Banking Enquiry Committee Repo:t, p. 61 

(8) Report of the Oentral Banking Enquiry Oommittee, p. 221 

(9) U. P. Banking Enquiry Committee Report, p. 163. 

(10) Madras Reports on the Working of Qo-operative Booisties, 1927-28 


and 1928-29, 
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conditions under which ‘these loans are granted to sale societies in 
the Madras Presidency are laid down by-the Co-operative Depart- 
~ment.!+ Societies are eligible for loans up to 50 per cent. of the 
cost of erecting a. godown subject to a maximum of Rs. 2,500/-, 
l plans and estimates must be approved by the ‘Registrar. The loan 
together with the accrued, interest is repayable by equated annual 
instalments extending over a period of 30 years as the maximum. 
The Registrar is given the power to insist that the godown shall be 
insured againss the risk of fire. In March, 1936, a Conference was 
held in Madras of select Deputy Registrars anda few non-officials 
interested in the development of co-operative marketing. The 
Conference came to the conclusion that want of proper godown 
facilities in ‘suitable centres was a great handicap to the ryot in 
marketing his crop and generally to the progress of loan and sale 
societies. The Conference requested the Government to construct 
godowns at suitable centres at their own cost and let them out to 
loan and sale societies at reasonably low rents. In this connection 
the suitability of setting apart a certain sum of money out of the 
Government of India grant for rural uplift work may be considered. 
No provision is more calculated to increase the staying power of 
the ryots than storage facilities im rural areas and any sums that ° 
may be spared for this purpose will be well spent. i 

Storage accommodation can also be increased by the possession’ 
of licensed warehouses on the American plan. The receipts granted 
by such warehouses are accepted as good collateral by banks 
furnishing the loan. The warehouses will not rdlease the products 
unless the receipt is surrendered and the receipt is held by the bank 
as long as the loan remains unpaid. The establishment of such 
warehouses under the authority of the Federal Government in the 
U. S. A. was facilitated among other measures by the U. 8. Ware- 
house Act, 1916.47 This Act provides for the enforcement of 
proper storage inspection of warehouses, and careful control of the 
use of warehouse receipts. The Aot of 1916 originally applied to 
cotton, grain, wool and tobacco, But later amendments empowered 
the Secretary for Agriculture to apply to many other products. 

The establishment of such warehouses is-likely to benefit the 
.grower ina number of ways. In the first place the supply of loan- 





(11) Hemingway’s Madras Oo-operative Mannual (1930) p. 151.. 
(12)~' Olark & Weld~—Marketing of Agricultural Products, p. 307, 
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able fund in the hands of the Mahajan or Sale Society ora 
Commercial Bank is likely to increase, for the agency that supplies 
credit will be ina position to supplement its funds by the transfer 
of warehouse receipt which is a negotiable instrument of title. A 
mecessary corollary. to the introduction of the warehouse is the 
inauguration of the grading system. When such grading is 
introduced the producer will find that his profits increase due to an 
improvement in the quality of the product. The ryot is also likely _ 
to benefit from the use of correct weights. 

These advantages are no doubt substantial. But it must be 
oonceded that the question of the provision of licensed warehouses 
"sis more important for the development of commercial banking than 
‘for co-operative marketing. (Our co-operative marketing societies 
have not yet reached such a stage of development as to bein a 
position to use the facilities likely to be provided by licensed ware- 
houses. Until such time as the Indian Co-operative Marketing 
Societies reach the position attained in the U.S. A. it will be futile 
to expeot that they will derive any benefit from undertakings of this 
kind. Butif the commercial banks take a more prominent part in 
the financing of crops they are likely to find licensed warehouses 
” usgful. ` 
° Marketing Associations in Denmark and U. $S, A. have realised 
the advantages to be obtained from the practice of pooling. Under 
this system the identity of each parcel of articles is not preserved. 
The members receive a price based on the average selling price of 
-the products. A distinction is usually drawn in this connection 
between a “merchandising pool” and a speculative pool. Ina 
fpeculativ pool large portion of the produce is warehoused and kept 
for fairly long periods in the hope of obtaining a favourable price. It 
is not the business of a marketing society to take recourse to pooling 
R this type. Its main function ought to be to spread the sales over 
the whole season with a view to obtaining the best average price, 
If each individual producer did his own marketing through. the co- 
operative association it would be to his interest to sell the crop only 
ata particular time. He would refuse to deliver his produce during 
seasons of the year when prices ruled low in the market. Working 
under these conditions it would be difficult for a marketing society 
to obtain a hold over its customers. Itis one of the objects of a 
merchandising pool to centralise the conditions of sale so as to ansure 
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that the marketing risks are assumed by all the members of a given 
group. The members pooling together receive only the average price 
forthe whole lot. They have therefore no interest either in the 
particular time at which the products are sold orin the price realised 
for any portion of the pool. ~ 


_ The advantages of pooling have to be estimated in their relation 

to the influence they exercise on conditions of production. Any 
system of pooling to be successful must be based on gradation and 
standaraisation of the merchandise pooled. If the producer -of the 
‘superior grade of the commodity handled is offered the same price 
(a8 one whose products are poorer in quality all incentives to efficient 
| production would disappear. The better types of producers will tend 
to dissociate themselves from the pool or would confine themselves 
to the production of an inferior type of produce., 


Pooling though not unknown has its own special difficulties in 
this country. In the Punjab ‘the commission shops have not yət 
taken to pooling in the strict sense of the term. They conduct their 
business mainly on what is known as “Kachhi arhat’ system,!® 
The marketing societies merely act as agents for the grower without 
any attempt to organise a pool on co-operative lines. In the Madras 
Presidency there existed in 1933-34 as many as 53 Loan and Sale 

‘Bocieties.1* The produce dealt: with in these societies are cotton and 
chillies, jaggery and groundnuts, turmeric, cotton seeds,,and cholam. 
Some of the larger societies facilitiate the sale of cotton by advancing 
money on it and arrange for ginning, evadingeand sale, But the 
majority of these sale societies are very' small ones, their main 
function being to advance money to the grower and thus enable the 
latter to arrange for the sale of his own produce.!>5 These 
organisations usually build or hire a godown in which the ryot stores 
his produce, obtains an advance from the Sale Society and sells the 
produce at his leisure. When the arrangament for sale is completed 
the produce is released from the godown and the grower repays the 
advance. In the Bombay Presidency we have examples of both 
types of societies, viz., those in which the produceis pooled and those 





(18) Punjab Banking Enquire Committee’s Report p. 60. 
(14) See Madras Co-operative Report, 1933-34, 
(15) See Madras Co-operative Report 31928-29, 
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in which sales take place on individual account.!6 The former type 
is represented by several cotton sale societies in the Surat District. 
Sixteen cotton sale societies and 3 ginning societies have organised 

themselves into a Union with headquarters at Surat. Its main 

business is to pool the cotton of the affiliated societies after such 
cotton has been ginned and graded and to find buyers for the same 
in tha Surat Cotton Market. It has been estimated that already the 

Union handles about 10 to 20 per cent. of the cotton sold in Surat 

Market.47 In Dharwar district societies organise periodical 

auction sales of superior cotton, sales taking place on individual 
account. It may be asserted with confidence that it will be many 

years before pooling will be adopted as a more or less general 

practice by co-operative societies in India. With the prevailing 
system of production and marketing of agricultural produce the 

progress of standardisation of produce must necessarily be slow. In 

the case of cotton, mixing is widely resorted to and in the case of 

wheat if has been asserted that a single bag of wheat may contain 

half a dozen varieties.!8 Apart from this obstacle there is the 

reluctance of the grower to mix his produce with those of others in 

acommon pool. As the Linlithgow Commission pointed out, in 

Igdia we have to deal with a multitude of small cultivators whose 

individual contributions are very much smaller than are those of 
farmers in countries in which pooling is tried. Nor is this rooted 

objection to pooling without justification. A Society in which stocks 

are pooled is exposed to the dangers of a falling price level. In 

countries where agricultural production is more efficiently organised 

it is possible to guard against such risks by a careful study of market 

demands of figures relating to the acreage planted and estimates of 

market supplies and prices. The greater the knowledge on the part 

of the farmer of the market conditions, the easier itis for him to 

eliminate marketing risks. The practice of hedging also facilitates 

the transference of such risks. In India itis yet premature to 

think of such transactions which eliminate marketing risks 

altogether. 





(16) See Evidence by Kaye & Burt representing the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee in the Report of the Indian Agricultural Commission, Vol, II, Part IJ, 
page 29. 

(17) Indian Oo-operative Review, Oot. 1935, p. 450 

(18) Punjab B, E, O. Report p. 64 


Consumers Co-operation 


» A. K. Sinha-Roy 
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In history Consumption occurs just so soon as men and 

The Consumer women meet each other for elementary forms of 
_ Smerges. barter, 

Later on grew up the rudimentary forms of exchange, depend- > 
ing upon differentiated demand, and differentiated skill. From this 
point in history we find the battle ranged—producer versus consumer, 
and the consumer becomes a separable element in history. 


It has been said that almost every modern man, who works 
sight hours out of twenty-four, is quite obviously one-third producer 
and two-thirds consumer. If that same man hasa wife and three 
children to support out of his eight hours of work, his personel 
interest is composed of fourteen parts of consumer interest and one 
part of producer interest. - 


Producers are slow to realise themselves as consumers; when 
once they have done so they begin to see that their consumption 
involves someone else’s production, and that they cannot ignore the 


Consumer conditions of production. Hence the consumers’ 
and association,—with a view to incrg@sing his spending 
Producer. power, rather than his earning power,—which wants 


cheap and reliable commodities, may be driven to production—to 
owing its own factories and farms and plantations. The growth ig 
slow and gradual, and many forces tell against the union of the 
two classes ; but the moral of the experiment is significant. Neither 
consumer nor producer can ignore the other. It has its bearing 
upon the whole national organisation of industry, and also upon 
international questions. The reasonable economic future, for those 
who desire the “good life” rather than the maximum wealth, must 
lie with numerous and varied groups of consumers. If the future 
lies with co-operation, it must be an infinitely varied co-operation. 


The Association of Consumers, appears to come later in social 
development than the Association of Producers. Its most conspicuous. 


È 
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example, the Consumers’ Co-operative Movement is only about a 


century old. 

In a modern democratic state, the central government, carrying 
out the common will of the citizens, supplies for them a thousand 
The Consumer and one common requirements, and the nation 

organised. comes very near to becoming—an Association of 
Consumers. In Great Britain this can be seen most plainly in the 
part of the government that each locality conducts for itself. 

The distinction between the Associations of Producers and the 
Associations of Oonsumers is perhaps the most pregnant and 
important piece of classification in the whole range of sociology. 

The unlettered flannel weavers at Rochdale had unwittingly 
discovered that the most essential element in the creation of “value” 
in the economic sense is neither labour nor capital, but the corres- 
pondence of the application of labour with some actually felt specific 
desire. In order to attract purchasers to their store, they pressed 
each new customer to become a member of their society, and, as 
such, entitled to share in its management and in its accumulating 
capital. In order to secure continuous membership, 
they invented the device of’ “dividend on purchase” 
whereby the margin between the cost of the article and the retail 
selling price was returned to the purchaser himself as a sort of 
deferred rebate or discount on his purchase--a sum of money which 
each individual member found automatically credited to his account 
until if amounted to the £ 1 qualifying share. 

In the wondé@rful extension of the Oonsumers’ Co-operative 
Movement during the past century in Great Britain, Germany, 
Austria, Belgium, France, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 

Success of the Italy, and in the present century even in Russia, it 

movement. is interesting to see the verification by experience 
of its theoretic claims to an economic as well asa moral superiority 
over profit-making industry. What brings in recruits to the oo- 
operative society and holds their loyalty to the smovement is the 
discovery that, in addition to the pleasure of comradeship on equal 
terms ina joint enterprise, they each and all, owing to their 
membership and without depriving any person of his dues, actually 
become individually richer. The hundred million pounds of capital 
of which the six-and-a-half million co-operatorg of Great Britain 
now share the ownership, in amounts yarying from a few shillings l 


“Divi” 
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to a hundred pounds each, has nearly all been accumulated by them, 
either direotly out of the dividends on their purchases, or indirectly 
out of savings made possible largely through those dividends, not to 
mention the still greater aggregate of sayings which many of them 
have been-able, by the same means, to accumulgte in house property 
and other forms of individual investments. The twenty million 
pounds or so of annual surplus now made by the British Co-cperative 
Movement, and distributed quarterly or half-yearly toits customers, 
represent, it is certain, a substantial saving to the members in 
comparison with what they would otherwise have had to pay for 
similar goods to the profit-making shopkeeper, . 

The Co-operative Movement of Great Britain, manifested in the 
local store and the national Wholesale Society, perhaps because it 
was genuinely of working-class origin, achieved without intending, 
grew, indeed, to maturity before there was any accurate formulation 
of the theory on which it was based.: To organise industry from the 
consumption end and to place it from the start upon the basis of 
“production for use” instead of “production for profit”, under the 
control and direction not of the workers as producers, but of them- 
selves as consumers, was the outstanding discovery and practical 
achievement of the Rochdale Pioneers, a 

Adam Smith in his famous treatise Wealth of Nations lays down 
the maxim that “Consumption is the sole end and purpose of all pro- 
duction, and the interest of the producer ought to be attended to, only 
go far as ib may be necessary for promoting that gf the consumer.” 
But it was held that the pursuit of profit would*compel the producer 
to direct his resources to meeting consumers’ wants, and that 

Co-operation competition would provide all the necessary safeguards 
and against bad quality and extortionate prices. These 
Private Enterprise. safeguards were inadequate to secure the interests 
of ill-paid and irregularly employed wage-earners. For this indirect 
and quasi-automatic direction of production to wants, therefore, the 
co-operators sought to substitute a deliberate and conscious direction. 
They began at the retail store, but they aimed ata self-supporting 
community. 

The importent differance between the two lies, not in the tech- 
nical organisation itself, but in the control and direction of it. The 
commercial undertaking is controlled by managers and directors 
responsible to shareholders, who bear the commercial risks of 
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the undertaking, and take any profits that are made; the co- 


operative undertaking is controlled by managers and directors, 
appointed by and responsible to the members, who are the cus- 


ə tomers of the undertaking. Thus profit is eliminated as the incentive 


fo undertake and carry on the services of distribution or manu- 
facture; a working margin over actual expenses is charged in 
prices, But is periodically returned to members in proportion’ to 
their purchases. The differences of method and results between 
co-operative and private enterprise all follow from that difference. 

In internal methods of administration consumers’ co-operation 
has to face the problems raised by the subordination ofthe working 


: many to the directing few, to solve the sometimes conflicting claims of 


discipline and freedom. Its business is subject to the dislocating influ- 

Problems how ences of seasonal change, varying harvest yields, fluctua- 

dealt with. ting prices, and general trade fluctuations. But still 
it is better situated for dealing with these problems. The relations 
with employees are not complicated by the presence of a middle: 
man, inthe person of a capitalist employer, whom customers and 
employers both- suspect of intercepting for himself an undue profit. 
The -adjustment of wages and the maintenance of the discipline 


“negessary for efficient operation should be easier when the wage- 


earnbrs are working direct for the consumers, and consumers 
bear a direct and unmistakable responsibility forthe wages they 
pay and the conditions they impose. 

The estimating of demand, and the adjustment of supplies to 
it, is less liable to%rror than in ordinary trade. Hence co-opera- 
tive societies can give more regular employment than other em- 
ployers. Hence, also certain economies in manufacture are 
open to them. The basis of economical manufacture is continuous 
and regular output. With a preferential and loyal market of its 
own, it has less risk to face, and can carry standardisation and 
flow production of the chief commodities in which it deals. 

Now, the British Co-operative trade is one-way trade. It is all 
based on the organisation of people as consumers for the supply of their 
wants, not the organisation of people as producers for the sale of 
their products. The members are most of them producers as well 
as consumers; but the flow of goods from them is through other 
channels—the co-operative channel permits only the flow of goods 
io them, The organisation has. grown up and is designed solely 
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to supply a pre-existing market consisting of -‘membors.* Inter- 
national trade in ‘co-operative products might develop, the whale- 
sale societies of the different countries linking up and supplying 
each other with products which their members demand, 

Co operation has developed further ‘in the business of distri- 
buting than in that of, manufacturing, becausd its purpose is to 
supply finished goods to its members, and it is relatively a,matter 

Co-operative of indifference whether it manufactures these itself 

Trading. or buys them from other manufacturers. It manufac- 
fures itself those goods for which there is the largest and most 
regular demand, relying on private enterprise for other goods 
which the co-operative market does not take in quantities that e 
make co-operative production economical. Its trade is confined 
to goods that the final consumer takes, leaving to private enter- 
prise the whole of the instrumental and constructional industries, 
It includes a good deal of import trade, while export trade is 
almost wholly in the province of private enterprise. In the field 
of distribution, retail and wholesale, and in the manufaoture of 
all the more important articles of everyday use and consumption, 
fhe two systems compete. In some places and some sections of 
society the co-operative supply is predominant; in society as ae 
whole private trade predominates; but nowhere has the co-opera- 
tive movement a monopoly. 

Since a co-operative society is an seeporation of consumers, 
co-operative supplies are supplies provided by the price-payers for 
themselves. A wide divergence of prices is np? to be expected, 
because co-operative and private traders alike draw on the 
Same produce markets for raw materials, and the same labour 
market for labour. It is in the cost of distributing and, to a less 
extent, of working up the raw materials that divergences 
may: occur, and the check exercised by co-operative prices is 
most effective. The system of returning surplus receipta to 
customers in proportion to their purchases eliminates from co- 
operative: prices the influence of casual profits due to transitory 
and fortuitous fluctuations in supply and demand. After 
allowing for dividend and calculating it as net, they are cost 
prices in the sense of including only the necessary costs of 
supplying goods, and only costs calculated on a large volume of 
turnover. 
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A‘ co-operative society, being an organisation of consumers, 
off@rs an organised channel for the expression of the consumers’ 
exact wants. That the channel is little used does not alter the 
fact that it is there. The existence of a co-operative move- 
ment offers the consumer’ an alternative to private enterprise, 
not only if quality is defective or price, excessive, but if its 
supplies are deficient in variety or in adaptation to the precise 
wants of the consumer. 

Wherever producers have secured any power, they have 
used if to limit production, to enhance prices, and, in a word 
to rob the rest of us. Power in the hands of producers has 
never been employed except to limit the wealth of the whole 
community. No foroe known to economic science or to experience, 
except the force of competition, has everdone anything to keep 
producers in order, and without competition they have always 
contrived to limit their production and to diminish their contri- 
bution to the commonwealth. 

Putting all these odd points and half-baked arguments together, 
it is surely very hard to escape the conclusion that wisdom is 
only to be found in backing the consumer against the producer 
in the inevitable struggle between the two. 

We are inclined to endorse the prediotion as laid down in the 
following words by Mrs. Sidney Webb :—“A century hence, school 

The future . text-books and learned treatises will give more 


of space to consumers co-operation, its constitution 
Consumers! and eramifications, than to the rise and fall of 
Co-operation, 


political parties or the personalities of successive 
Prime Ministers. ......... It is this consumers’ co-operation, in its 
twofold form of voluntary association of members (in what we 
now know as the co-operative society) and obligatory association 
of citizens (in the economic enterprises of national as well as 
Local Government)—all of them in organic connection with an 
equally ubiquitous organisation of the producers by hand or by 
brain (in trade unions and professional associations ), which will 
constitute the greater part of the social order of a hundred years 
hence.” 


Jute Spinning and Weaving as a Spare 
Time Home Industry 


` In every country, the necessity has been felt of providing the 
rural population with some kind of remunerative employment for 
the time when they have little or no work to do on their fields, In 
India, the need for such subsidiary occupation is greater, because, in 
the first place, agriculture which is the main occupation of the 
people is to a very large extent dependent on the caprices of weather, 
and secondly because the average agricultural holding is now so 
small that it cannot employ the cultivators for more than a small 
part of the year. Ina large part of the province of Bengal, the 
physical and climatic conditions are such that the principal agricul- 
tural operations, sowing, transplantation and harvesting may be 
completed within certain brief periods of the year so that the culti- 
vator has to spend a considerable part of his time ina state of 
enforced idleness. 


The period during which the quitivator remains idle, differs in 


different parts of the country. The problem has, however, been 
investigated by writers familiar with rural conditions, and Dr.Spencer 
Hatch in his admirable book, Up from Poverty, has collected the 
information available on the subject relating to the different 
provinces. °° 

No elaborate argument is necessary to establish the fact 
that in the absence of any suitable occupation which the rural 
people may follow during such periods and by which they 
may supplement their income from agriculiure, most of them 
find it difficult to obtain the bare necessaries of their existence. 
This truth was forced upon us when the depression setin; and 
whenever there is a failure of crops resulting in widespread scarcity 
and the people have to be fed and clothed until the next crop is harves- 
ted, either by the state or by the organisation of private charity, the 
importance of the problem becomes manifest. In such seasons, state 
aid takes mainly the form of loans to agriculturists, but such loans 
are paid to persons owning land who may be expected to repay the 
Joans oyt of their future crops. The great body of landless labourers, 
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however, are faced with grim starvation and have to depend on 
private charity, because experience has shown that earth-work and 
similar forms of test works do not appeal to the peasantry of 
Bengal. a i ; 

It was to solve this problem, inherent in the pursuit of agricul- 
ture, that the spinning by charka was revived. Whatever idealists 
may sey about the moral and spiritual influence of the spinning 
wheel, the cultivators, who have unfortunately little thought to 
spare on idealism, will look at any new suggestion only from the 
point of practical economics. To most of them the exhortation that 
the charka is a weapon for the political or economic emancipation of 
the masses will make no strong appeal. On the other hand, if they 
are convinced that it would enable them to add even a small amount 
to their earnings and provide for some necessaries of life or to 
secure some additional comfort for the members‘of their families, 
they will eagerly accept it. 

This truth was brought home to the writer of this paper 
while he was visiting a village in the interior of the Sealkot district 
about 9 years ago. It was a chilly morning and all the villagers 
who came to meet him were cladin home-spun. He turned to his 
“guide and enquired whether the revival -of spinning was due to 
political agitation. The answer came readily that political agitation 
had not permeated in such places in the Punjab. But the men grew 
cotton on their fields, and in their spare time the womenfolk spun, 
and the yarn was taken tothe folhas (weavers) who converted it 
into cloth. And bedhuse the climate was cold, the men found more 
comfort in the coarse home-spun than in the finer fabrics supplied 
by the mills. á 

Those who have read carefully the recent books* by Mr. M, L 
Darling about the Punjab peasantry must have noticed how the 
variation in the general economic condition of the cultivators 
reacted on home-spinning. During the period of unprecedented 
prosperity which the province enjoyed in- the decade which followed 
the cessation of the Great War, when the price of agricultural 
produce reached a high level, and when lacs of rupees flowed into 
the country inthe shape of pay and pension of the soldiers who 
fought in the war, spinning gradually went out of fashion. Then 
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came the depression and to people who found it difficult to make 
both ends meet and to whom every pice had its value, home-spinning 
again found favour. 

Look at this picture and atthe opposite side of the medal as 
represented in our own province of Bengal. A yigorous propaganda 
was, carried on for the ihtroduction of home-spinning in the province 
so that there were few boys and girls who did not possess a charka 
or a takooa, During the relief operations after the severe floods in 
North Bengal, home spinning was advocated as the only means for 
providing a subsidiary occupation to the tenantry. Yet after tho 
lapse of a few years, there is scarcely any trace of the propaganda, A 

Such partial success as the home-spinning of cotton has 
achieved in some parts of India, even in this age of machinery, is 
due to the fact that in such areas the people grow cotton themselves; 
on the other hand, the failure of the movement in other parts can 
only be asoribed tothe fact that the fibre is notgrown in these 
areas and has to be imported from cutside. 

It is not for a moment suggested that cotton cannot be produced 
in Bengal or that the Bengal soil is unsuitable for the crop. Not 
very long ago Bengal used to grow cotton in sufficient quantities to 
clothe herself and was able to seid out her surplus products to. 
clothe people outside the province. And the finest cotton in the 
world was grown on the soil of Bengal from which the famous 
Muslin was made. It must, however, be realised that the cultiva- 
tion of cotton is a condition precedent to the succegs of home-spinning 
and any attempt to introduce the industry by using the raw material 
brought by railway from the other end of the country would be 
something like “putting the cart before the horse” and be fore- 
doomed fo failure. 

Dr. Spencer Hatch refers to the eleven special features which, 
according to Mr. Gandhi, render hand-spinning of cotton pre- 
eminently suitable as a remedy for India’s present economic distress, 
The first, and we may therefore presume, the most important of 
these is that the raw material for its working should be cheaply and 
locally available. So far as Bengal is concerned, cottonis neither 
locally nor cheaply available and therefore does not satisfy the first 
condition on which the economics of khaddar is based. 

As we proceed lower down the list of the special features we 
find that cotton spinning does not require the -ground to be prepared 
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afresh, as the spinning tradition is still alive among the people. In 
areas where cotton is still grown, the spinning habit may still be 
found to persist although it has steadily been losing ground on 
account of the ease and small cost with which mill-made fabrics can 
be obtained. In Bgngal it-was about 20 years ago that the writer 
found an old woman, who recollected the* days of her childhood 
when Home-spinning was an important feature of the family life in 
rural Bengal. 

But while Bengal does not now grow cotton it grows another 
fibre in respect of which both the conditions mentioned above are fully 


, satisfied. This is jute. During recent years, it has been felt that 


Bengal has been growing a larger quantity of this fibre than can be 
reasonably consumed in the world’s markets. In other words, the 
Bengalee cultivator is often perplexed as to what to do with his jute 
as the price which he is offered is often lower than the cost of its 
cultivation. It will therefore be of the greatest advantage to him if 
he can make some articles out of this fabric which may have some 
value in the market and bring him some income, however small, in 
return for his labour. 

In respect of the second point in favour of home-spinning of 


* cotton as conceived by Mr. Gendhi, namely, that the tradition of 


spinning should existand that it may not be necessay to be introduced 
afresh, jute isina much stronger position than cotton in Bengal. 
While the tradition about general cotton spinning may be said to 
have almost died opt in Bengal, jute spinning is extensively practised. 
In fact it may be safd, without being open to the charge of exaggera- 
tion, that every jute grower is ipso facto a spinner of jute. It is 
wellknown that before the establishment of mills for the spinning 
and weaving of jute, most of the fibre that was exported out of India 
went out after being spun and woven as finished products. According 
to the time-honoured system of India, where there is a separate caste 
for every profession, the weaving of jute was practised by the 
Kapalis. It does not, however, follow that the people of other castes 
spurned it for even to-day there is a considerable amount of weaving 
of jute yarn in the northern districts of Bengal, mainly in Dinajpur 
and Rangpur. 

The writer recalls the feeling of surprise with which he found 
a middle aged muktear of Naogaon taking part in a jute spinning 
competition organised at that place in 1929 in connection with the 
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establishment of the Naogaon Jute Weaving School. The rhuktear 
showed considerable skill and swiftness in spinning. In the s#me 
district the writer found the secretary of a rural co-operative society, 
who was, also a teacher of the local M. E. School, engaged in 
spinning. ‘In my spare time” said the Rhandkar Sahib, “I take the 
name of God and spin, for it helps my peopfe to some extent by 

’ facilitating the making of ropes”. Unfortunately, however, with the 
flooding of the village markets with mill-made products, the incentive 
for finer spinning has been lost and the only use for the home-spun 
yarn which every jute cultivator prepares is for ropes for his cattle, 
his cart and his fencing. 


Enquiries made in connection with the propaganda for the 
restriction of jute revealed the significant fact that in many areas 
where jute is not grown extensively and is not considered as a main 
money crop-by the people, they still cultivate jute in a small fraction 
of their holdings for meeting their domestic needs. 


The other special features, which have been urged in favour 
of hand-spinning of cotton by Mr. Gandhi, are all satisfied in the 
case of jute. These are, as stated in Dr. Spencer Hatch’s book, that 


(i) it does not require any higher degree of skill or intelli-, 
gence than the ignorant and poverty-stricken masses of Iffdia 
DOSSESS ; 


`~ 


(u) it requires so little physical exertion that even little 
children and old men can practise it and so contribute their mite to 
the family fund ; Pa 

(iii) itis independent of monsoon conditions and so can be 
carried on even during famine times ; 

(iv) it is not opposed to the religious or social susceptibi- 
lities of the people ; 

(v) it provides a ready means for fighting famine ; 

(vi) it carries work to the cottage of the peasant and thus 
prevents disintegration of the family under economic distress ; 

(vii) itisa backbone as much of the hand-weaver as of the 
agriculturist and provides a stable and permanent basis of the 
handloom industry ; 

(viii) its revival would give a flip to a host of cognate and 
allied village occupations and rescue the village from the present 
state of decay ; 
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(ix) it helps to ensure the equitable distribution of wealth 
among the people ; i 
(x) it effectively solves the problem of unemployment, not 


« merely the partial unemployment of the agriculturists, but of 


educated youngmen aimlessly wandering in search of occupation. 
‘The only point where jute weaving fails to satisfy the condi- 
tions lait! down by the illustrious protagonist of cotton weaving is 
that ‘next to food” it does not satisfy as does cotton one of the 
basic wants of human beings which ccmmands an unlimited market 
atthe very doorsteps of the worker. This is a point which the 


, supporters of khaddar are never tired of urging. 


Jute, they say, is all very good but you cannot wear jute. The 
two primary wants of which man requires satisfaction are in respect 
of food and clothing and as soon as his craving for food is salisfied 
he will ask for clothes to wear. We are also reminded that the great 
ideal to be aimed at is economic independence end this can only be 
achieved by the man who grows his own food and spins and weaves 
his own clothes. 

Although jute cannot be used for the making of our garments 
to the same extent as cotton, jute is being used for protection against 
coléby the poorer people to a‘larger extent than many are aware. 
And at least one sweater made of hand-spun yarn was prepared by 
an English lady which was displayed at an exhibition and won the 
approbation of many people including the then Hon’ble Minister for ~ 
Agriculture and Igdustries. This was put on by the six year old 
daughter of an accountant-general who refused to part with it so 
that it was carried away toone of the distant corners of India and 
was not seen again. But if one could be made, surely many more 
could also be made for there are many ladies in Bengal and in India 
for the matter of that who are as skilful with the needle as the 
English lady on a brief sojourn who knit the first jute sweater. And 
if this is possible the argument that jute has no universal use and 
jute yarns have no proper market falls to the ground, 

But even if it has no use for the manufacture of garments for 
men it hasa thousand and one uses. The Jute Weaving Schools 
established in 1929 at Naogaon and Nilphamari and the subsequent 
experiments at various places notably in the Jail at Faridpur have 
demonstrated the infinite variety of uses to which jute yarn made 
by the villagers can be put for the making of asans, durries, carpets, 
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and floor cloths, deck chair backs, badminton and tennis nets, punkha 
frills, etc. Itis too late in the day to talk of the idealofa Man 
growing by his own manual labour all that he needs. The necessities 
of civilized human existence have increased immensely and the 
whole world is now knit together into one great organisation for. 
their production. All ethat as rational human beings we should 
aim at is not the ‘impossible ideal of producing all that we need 
but of producing sufficient wealth to get, by exchange, all 
that we reasonably need. If we take this rational view of things, 
we can easily conceive the Bengalee cultivator in jute growing 
areas producing, by the home industry of spinning and weaving, 
articles which the people of other provinces and other lands may® 
wantin exchange of which he may get the cloth prepared by them. 

Thus alone can Bengal be provided with a suitable and satis- 
factory home industry but before the industry can be properly 
organised and before a fair return for labour can be ensured to the 
worker, it is necessary to arrange for co-operative marketing. For 
as Dr. Spencer Hatch has very rightly remarked, “stopping short of 
co-operative marketing is the most common sin of the rural uplifter 
and of the co-operative departments of India. They and those for 
whom they labour will never knowe the joy of full accomplishments 
so long as they stop short of co-operative marketing”. ° 


Sukumar Ohatterjea, M. A „ M. B. E, 
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The Reserve Bank and the Co-operative l 


Movement 


The Reserve Bank authorities have recently published a 
» Bullelin, being the first of a series which they propose to publish 
from time to time dealing with practical problems regarding the 
co-operative movement and the improvementeof the economic condi- 
tion of * the agricultural classes. Sir James Taylor, Governor 
of the Bank, in a Foreword states that they instructed the Officer-in- 
Charge of the Agricultural Credit Department to inspect the working 
of the co-operative movement in various parts of India and to record 
his impressions of any features which he considered of importance 
"or interest. The said officer has just submitted his first report; itis 
a report on the Banking Union at Kodinar in the Barada State with 
suggestions about its applicability elsewhere. The writer shows 
how the experiment began in very unpromising conditions, and how 
it found its feet and successfully weathered the recent depression. 
The principal reasons for this success of the venture are shown to 
be, first, the careful choice of suitable personnel, second that the 
problems of the agriculturists are dealt with comprehensively, and, 
third, the insistence on self-help and the co-operative spirit through- 
‘oute Sir James Taylor thinks that the suggestions that the officer in 
charge of the Agricultural Oredit Department of the Reserve Bank of 
India makes on the basis of this inspection seem to them to 
afford definite possibilities for constructive advance and for the re- 
establishment of thg co-operative movement on sound lines in parts of 
India where it tempotarily appears to have lost its vitality. Sir James 
adds, however, that they are not, of course, tobe taken as the 
final or formal views of the Bank on the subject. 

After a survey of the history and-development of the Union and 
its financial position, the Officer-in-Charge concludes: “If the pro- 
blem of agricultural indebtedness is to be solved through Co-opera- 
tion—and Co operation affords the best means for solving it—the Co- 
operative movement must give up dealing with its'members piece- 
meal and must cater for alltheir wants. Their objects must be 
comprehensive. There must be multi-purpose Societies. For what- 
ever apparent purpose a Society is started it must serve as a point 
for contact and gradually other purposes must be developed so that 
ultimately the whole man is dealt with. That should be the goal set 
before the movement,” 
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It is admitted that this is contrary to “existing co-operative 
opinion in India.” The Bulletin, therefore, makes clear that the 
suggestion is meant for village societies only and does not apply to 
urban Societies. Secondly, itis not intended that the safeguards 
which experience has found necessary should be disregarded. 

_ The report states*—"Starting with credit for current needs, a 
society may get the old debts of its good members liquidated through 
a land mortgage bank, introduce better business and better monetary 
return by inducing its members to sell their produce co-operatively, 
ensure, their growing the improved varieties of crop by purchasing 
seeds for them, save on purchases by arranging for the purchase of 
their other needs jointly andat profitable rates on indent system 
without incurring any riek or liability, save litigation expenses by 
effecting arbitration, improve the cutturn of crop by consolidation of 
holdings, supply of puré seeds and improved implements, implement 
the income of its members by inducing them to take up subsidiary 
industries, introduce better living measures by adopting bye-laws by 
common consent which will curtail ceremonial expenditure and 
remove insanitary habits, provide medical relief, and so on. Unless 
the co-operative movement continues to expand in this manner if 
must eventually fail in its maln object of improving the condition 
of its members, and when a depression occurs and credit fails the 
whole movement becomes frozen.” 

Consequential changesin the higher organisation of the co- 
operative movement are proposed. “The finanging institution will 
have to be in the closest possible touch with the Societies, guiding 
their activities without taking away their initiative or rendering 
them hopelessly dependant on outside help. The present District 
Banks covering wide areas, with a large number of societies affiliated 
to them, are obviously unsuited to play this role. It would seem that 
it was the realisation of this fact that led to the formation of 
separate Institutes for the purpose of supervision and guidance of 
societies. Though these Institutes in various provinces have un- 
doubtedly contributed considerably to the development of co- 
operative thought and the propagation of co-operative principles ; 
if is open to question whether this separation of finance and super- 
vision Is desirable.” The Bulletin continues ; “If primary societies 
are to undertake multifarious activities itis essential that they 
should receive constant help and guidance from the financial 
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institution, A Banking Union on. the lines of the Kodinar Union, 
extending its operation over a Tahsil or Taluqa would be the most 
suitable financing institution for this purpose.” It is suggested 
that “the directorate of the union will naturally consist of the 
leaders of village societies” who as members of the Committees of 
the Societies have to sanction Joans to individual members, see that 
they are properly utilized and repaid punctually”, and itis perti- 
nently pointed out thet “working without the prestige of a directo- 
rate consisting of distinguished persons following lucrative profe- 
ssions, the union will stand or fail by the integrity and businesslike 
management of the representatives oj its own societies and this is 
“more likely fo arouse a songe of the co-operative spirit as well as of 
responsibility than anything else. Once the union has established 
its reputation it should not find it difficult to tap the savings of the 
rural population.” 

A well-paid and well-qualified staffis recommended and the 
Bulletin, notes that “to achieve the objective set out in this note, it 
will be necessary for Registrars, Provincial Co-operative Banks, 
and Institutes to devote their energies to the organization of 
Societies within one-Tahsil into Banking Unions. Provincial Banks 
“ande Institutes cannot set before themselves a better task calculated 
to tone up the movement than that of giving such training. Money 
utilized for this purpose would be well spent. Provincial Govern- 
ments have shown in the past their willingness to help the 
co-operative movement in this respect. Where necessary and 
possible it should ndt be difficult to obtain a Government subsidy for 
this purpose. The Reserve Bank might also be prepared to consider 
the desiretitity of taking part in any scheme that would encourage 
the study of proper banking methods by employees of Co-operative 
Banks.” 

Some of the suggestions made inthe pamphlet under- notice 
are of a controversial nature and have already evoked unfavourable 
comments. In view, however, of the importance of the subject 
discussed, it is hoped that the proposals made by the Officer-in- 
Charge of the Agricultural Credit Department of the Reserve Bank 
of India will not only be properly scrutinised but will at the same 
time receive careful consideration at the hands of co-operative 


societies and workers, B. N, B. 


Reports and Enquiries 
I 
CO-OPERATIVE COLONY AT BADARKHALI 


Report on the Progress of the Co- -operative Land Colonisation Scheme 
in the Badarkhali Ghona, Chittagong, Bengal. 


. In the Cox’s Bazaar Subdivision and the southern part of the Sadar 
Subdivision of the Chittagong District there is a large landless agricultural 
population who eke out a very miserable existence by working as tenants- 
at-will or eksana bargadars to tenure holders ( Peayara Talukdars ) and by 
migrating to Arracan during the crop cutting season. To give relief to such 
landless agricultural Jabourers and to ameliorate their miserable condition 


by providing them with lands the Co-operative Land Colonisation Scheme~ 


was launched. It was-.sanctioned by the Government as per its letter 
No. 5175 L. R. dated the 27th March 1928. 

The Chakaria Sundarban Forest Range comprises over 30 square 
miles. Badarkhali ghona lies in this Forest Range. Block “A” of Badar- 
khali-comprising an area of about 3,910.40 acres was deforested in Goven- 
ment Notification No, 15208 dated the 6th August 1928 and this area was 
given to the Co-operative Department as an experimental measure for 
reclamation and colonisation with the help of landless agricultural labourers, 

The area granted was divided into three blocks comprising 492, 1418, 
and 1600 acres approximately to facilitate the execution of the Schéme. 
The work.was actually taken up in the last part of the month of December 
1929, after settling the preliminaries, A brief account of the progress so 
far made of the Scheme is given below ;— ° 

Block No. I which comprises an area of 49g acres of land was 
embanked in 1929-30 at a cost of Rs. 26,786/1/9 @nd was reclaimed by 
members and their dependants in 1930-31, It was registered as a Co-opera- 
tive Colonisation Society on 25-10-30. l =~, 

Block No. II which comprises an area of 1418 acres of land was 
embanked in 1930-31 at a cost of Rs, 42,752/8/- and reclaimed by members 
and their dependants in 1931-32. It was registered as a Co-operative 
Colonisation Society on 22-2-35, 

These two societies (blocks I and II) were affiliated to the Chittagong 
Zilla Samabay Krishi Samity, Ltd., which financed them by borrowing 
money from the Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank Ltd. This Zilla 
Samity served no other purpose than to act as middle men in securing 
funds and earn a profit of 3496 on their investment to the colonisation societies 
at Badarkhali at their cost. So it was decided in the first part of the last year 
to put the Zilla Samity into liquidation, to arrange for direct finance from 
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the Provincial Bank for the Badarkhali societies and to take up the work 


of reclamation of the third block by them jointly. Accordingly these two 


societies were combined into one after amending their bye-laws on 6-5-36. 


The actual collection and repayment made by Blocks I and II up to the 


date of their amalgamation areegiven below :— 


Bicck I 
Year Collection e Repayment 
° Prin Int. 
Rs. As. P. Rs. A. P: Rs, A. P. 
1931-32 2292- 4-6 Nil 57397 3-9 
1932-33 3800- 8-9 -10-9 2420-15-3 
1933-34 3989-11-3 104- 0-0 2976-15-9 
° 1934-35 3391- 0-0 8450-1 1-9 2504- 4-3 
1935-36 4864- 4-3 2197- 4-3 1694- 7-3 
Total Rs, 18337-12-9 Rs. 10752-1to-g Rs. 15335-14-3 
Block II 
Year Collection Repayment 
Prin. Int. 

Rs. A. P Rs. &. P. Rs. A. P, 
1931-32 Nil Nil Nil 
1932-33 £0310; 12-9 2397- 8-0 7623- 0-0 

‘ 1933-34 10279- 12-9 5845- 14-6 21f4-11-3 
e 1934-35 9752- 070" 5227- 1-9 2950- 9-6 
1935-36 8275- 12-3 3000- 0-0 2823-0-0 





Total Rs. 38618- 5-9 Rs, 16471- 2-3 Rs. Iss i-14-9 

Besides collection from paddy the Block No, I society. received 
Rs. 4,486-5-9 as sale pgoceeds of fish and fuels and Rs, 9.752/- and Rs, 1,500/- 
as contributions from Blocks II and IIL respectively for the benefit they 
acquired from_the embankment of Block I. Block No. II society also got 
Rs. 6,812/- “4s sale proceeds of fish and fuels, 

After adjustment of all these sums the financial position of the two 
blocks stood as follows en 31-5-36 after which date the accounts of them 
were combined :— 





Liabilities Block I Block IT 
1, Loans from Zilla Samity Rs. 13,800- 0-0 Rs. 25,000- 0-0 
2. Interest iw Sees 483- 0-0 Š 877- 8-0 
3, Advance vr wai i 5l- 9-9 ie 198- 0-0 
4. Members’ deposits’ ... ane Nil. 7 8-14-6 
5. Non-members’ deposit ase Nil R I'Ig- 0-0 
' . Total ,.. Rs. 14.334- 9-9 Rs. 26,203- 6-6 
+è 
= * 
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Besides the above satide liabilitie$ Blocks'I and II had inner"liabilities 


of Rs. 805-13-3 and Rs. 2,170-4-6 respectively. ə 
To meet these liabilities the two blocks had the following assets :— 
Assets $ Block I Block U 
I. Land sas as 492 acres 1418 acres 
2. Deposit in Zilla Samity wo» RS. 174" 4-6 o . Rs. 290- 00 
3. - Deposit in C, B; avi we y I4- 0-0 Nil 
4. Advance recoverable... si Nil n 474-12-6 
5. Cash in hand os oe Nil „n  I29- 1-3 
6, Shares with Zilla Samity = p I600- 0-0 n 2700- 0-0 
7. Value of office, godown, etc. --- 4, 7300- 3-0 „ 700- 0-0 


The two societies { Blocks I and II) were combined into one Society 
known as Badarkhali Samabay Krishi O’ Upanibesh Samity and the 
amalgamation registered on 6-5-36. Actual work of the combined society 
was started on 1-6-36 and one- set of accounts is being maintained from 
that date. 

Due tothe bumper crop and fair market, collection has improved 
considerably this year, and total collections from the two blocks have gone 
up to Rs. 19790/- (Rs, 4940/- in Block 1 and Rs. 148§0/- in Block 11). 

As the Chittagong Zilla Samabay Samity, Ltd. was put under liquida- 
tion on 24-9-36 and the combined Badarkhali Society took up the work of 
raising the embankment around Block III with the money collected from 
Blocks 1 and 11 pending the receipt of the loan from the Provincial Baħk no 
principal was repaid this year, Only interest amounting ‘to Rs, 195 1/- up 
to the date of liquidation of the Zilla Samity was paid out of collection. 

On 26-1-37 the Provincial Bank issued a loan of Rs, 74,500/- ( fresh 
loan Rs, 40,000/- plus old loan due to the defunct Zillg Samity Rs. 34,500/- 
after adjustment of shares of Rs. 4,300/- ) to the Badarkhali Samabay Krishi 
O’ Upanibesh Samity, The Provincial Bank deducted Rs. 7,450/- as share 
money and Rs, 20/- as affiliation fee from the fresh loan of RPK ,000/- and 
the Badarkhali Samity received Rs, 32,530/- only in cash. 

The embankment of Block II has almost been completed. Only 
dressing and filling up of some small gaps are remaining to be done. Till 
the completion of dressing, etc., the contractors cannot submit their final 
bills in the absence of which the actual cost of the embankment of Block LI 
cannot be ascertained. It is estimated roughly that the total cost will 
amount to about Rs; 30,000/- and there will bea surplus of about 
Rs. 10,000/- out -of the fresh loan of Rs, 40,000/- and the collection of 
Rs. 19,790/- after meeting the cost of the embankment of Block IHI and 
other. development works of Blocks I and II. However, it is expected that 
the contractors’ accounts will be squared up within a month and the surplus 
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money, if there be actually any, will be remitted to the Provincial Bank 
for tredit in the loan account of the Badarkhali Samity. The details of 
cash as on 31-3-37 are given below :— 

I. Chittagong Bank m sa Rs, 5,239- 5-9 ( Rs. 7,299-5-9 

nginus Rs. 2,coo/~ security deposit of contract ) 

2, Chittagong Urban Bank ae Rs. 22,351- 0-0 

3, Cox’s Bazar Central Bank  ... Rs. ,1,230-12-0 

4. Cox’s Bazar Post Office as Rs, 4,805- o-0 >? 

g. Cash in hand sii e Rs, 153- 1-3 





Total. ..Rs. 33,889- 3-0 


Upto 31-3-37 Rs. 10,827-13-9 has been given as advance to the 
contractor for making payment to their coolies. The balance of 
eRs. 7792-15-3* has been utilised in meeting the cost of constiuction of 
quarters for the staff, mosques, girls’ schools, weaving school, dispensary, 
establisbment and other charges and purchase of paddy for helping the 
members by paddy loans during the cultivation season. 

The progress of development made in the different blocks are given 
“below :— 

BLOCK NO, I. 


This block comprises an area of 492 acres, Thirty-nine families with 
their heads as members were provided in this block. Each member was 
given 10 acres of land for cultivazion, Two members having not settled in 
the colony with their families have been expelled and their lands have been 
converted into as of the Samity. The members have built their houses 
in rows, mostly on the sides of the inner khals. The total population of 
the block is over 500. 

The outer andjinner embankments have been repaired and some new 
inner katies specially b} khal sides have been built for improvement of 
T lands and to serve the purpose of road communication. 
SON According to the suggestion of the Agricultural Chemist 

to the Government of Bengal two inner khals, viz, 
Burajhora and Chikanjhora have been joined by a drain which again has 
been connected with the outside channel by placing a sluice box in the 
embankment to drain out the stagnant water of these two khals to improve 
the lands on their sides, 

Paddy is the staple crop of the colonisation. Owing to timely rain 
and close supervision by the departmental officers at the time -of both 
cultivation and harvest the members have got a bumper 
crop this year. The paddy market also was fair. Conse- 
quently the members could reduce their quota of the cost of reclamation 
considerably after paying the heavy outstanding interest of previous years 
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and the average outstanding debt per share has come down to Rs. 304/- as 
against Rs, 362/- of the previous year. The members grow also Rabi cré@ps 
such as sunhemp, chillies, tobacco, raddish, tomato potato, brinjal, etc., and 
English vegetables such as cabbage, cauliflower, turnip, knolkhol, etc, For 
want of rain rabi crops had not grown well thi8 year, 


More or less all the members do poultry fafming, There is_ ample 
scope for duck and goose rearing as there are numerous 
khals inside the block. 


There are threa tanks in the block for the use of members, In addition 
to them, the excavation of one big tank in the middle of the block has 
been taken up in right earnest for providing water for 
the colonists which will be completed in a very short time. 
This tank will cost about Rs. 4o0/-. 


Poultry farming. 


Drinking water. 


Education has been made compulsory both for boys and girls, There 
is a free Upper Primary school in the colony for the education of the boys 
and a separate free Primary girls’ school for the education 
of the girls. of this block has been started this year. The 
girls’ school house has been constructed at a cost of about Rs, 100/-. There 
is also provision for the education of adults who workin the field at day 
- time. The school for adults sits at night in the girls’ school. 


Education, 


A mosque roofed with coirugated iron sheets has been erected in the, 


Hogi block. In it the members and their dependants say their 
daily prayers, specially Jumma prayer on Friday in 
congregation. 


The term of settlement is for thirty years with remission of rent for 
first four years. Full rent was due from April #936, amounting to 
Rs. 1307/4/- but on a representation to the Collector of the 
fact that owing to the abnormal low price of paddy, 
prevailing for the last few years the members could not veduce Meir burden 
of the cost of improvement of land to any appreciable extent and as such 
they would not be able to pay rent at full rates and he very kindly 
recommended for payment of quarter rent for the first four years, half 
rent for the next four years and thereafter full rent, According to this 
recommendation quarter rent of Rs. 337/13/- for 1936-37 including cess 
was paid in last April, 


Settlement, 


-BLOCK NO. II. 


This Blocg comprises an area of 1418 acres. Hundred members were 
provided in this Block and each was given ten acres of land as in the case 
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of Block No, I. Three of them having riot settled in the colony with 
families have been expelled and the land alloted to them have been 
converted into das of the Samity, The members of this Block also have 
built their houses in rows mostly on the sides of the inner khals and some 
have excavated small tanks fðr their private use, The total population of 
this Block is over 1008, 


The outer and inner embankments have been repaired and some‘ new 
inner katies specially on the kHal sides, as in the case of 
Block no. I have been built for the improvement of lands 
and to serve the purpose of road communication. 


_ Repair of 
embankment 


The members of this Block also have got a bumper crop this year and 
* the market being fair many of them cculd reduce the quota of their 
respective costs of reclamation to a considerable extent and 
eleven of them have become free from liabilities in respect 
of reclamation cost. The average reclamation cost per member has come 
down to Rs, 135/- as against Rs. 222/- of the previous year. Rabi crops such 
as sunhemp, chillies, tobacco, tomato, potato, .raddish, brinjals, etc., and 
English vegetables such as cabbage, cauliflower, turnip, knokhol etc. have 
been grown by members, but owing tothe want of timely rain rabi crops 
have not been satisfactory this year. 


Crops 


e More or less all the members have taken to poultry farming though 
not in improved method. As there are numerous khals 
inside the block there is plenty of scope for duck and goose 
rearing. Some of the members reared them though in a small scale, 

There are five tanks in this block excavated at the Samity’s cost. 
It will take a year or two more for their water to become 

., © . ' 

quite sweet and fit for use for drinking purpose. 


* 
Fony farming 


Drinking water 


The boys receive education in tbe free Upper Primary school. Two 
girls schools for the education of the girls of this Block have been started 
this year. Two houses for the girls’ schools have been 
constructed at a cost of about Rs. 2co/-. The night schools 
for the education of adults who work in fields at day time sit at night 
in the girls’ schools. 

Besides the Jumma Mosque near the office there are two other mosques 
in this Block. The mosque near the grave-yard has been re-built with 
corrugated iron sheet this year at a cost of about Rs. 400/-. 
All the members with their dependants say their daily 
prayers, specially Jumma prayer on Fridays in congregation. The Imams 
of the mosques preach piety, unity, righteousness, universal brotherhood, 
seli-help, thrift, etc. in the mosques. 


Education. 


Mosque, 
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No settlement has yet “been obtained on. this block. Last 
year the Collector assessed rent at Rs. 3282/-12/- on this 
block and ‘recommended for the payment of a quarter rent for the first two. 
years from April 1937 and half rent for the next two years and thereafter 
full rent, but no orders on the subject havee yet been received from the 
Board of Revenue. n 


BLOCK NO. III. ý 


This Block comprises an area of about 1600 acres of which about 1200 
acres will be arable, The alignment forembankment around it was partly 
made year before last by clearing jungles. The remaining alignment was 
completed last year. 

The construction of the embankment of the Block wasedue last year e 
but for want of funds it could not be done, only a quarter of a mile was cons- 
tructed by the prospective members, This year too a- considerable time 
was lost before it was decided in the middle of January last to take up the 
work in right earnest for completing it In the dry season, Two contractors 
have been appointed for the execution of the work. At first they could not 
attract sufficient number of labourers. It was only in the first part of 
March last, that an. adequate number of coolies joined the work and the 
whole embankment of about six miles with 12 dams has just been completed. 
The dressing and the filling up. of small gaps that are yet to be done 
will take about a fortnight more and the werk will be finished. x 

This areais expected to be brought under cultivation in thetyear 
1938-39 and in the, meantime it will be made fit for cultivation by flushing 
it with rain water during the coming rains and clearing jungles in the next 
dry season and making other necessary, arrangements., 

About 130 persons have been enrolled as prospettive members of this 
Block. They have been all working for the last two years. They will each 
give gratis labour for 200 days. The total population will be amather 1500 in 
this Block. ie 
No settlement of this Block has been obtained. The 
Collector assessed R's, 36,00/- as rent on this Block and 
recommended it to be paid ata quarter rate for the first two years from 
April,.1942, and at half rate for the next two years and thereafter at full 
rate.. 


Settlement 


Settlement 


The Society has not only to arrange for the erection of 
an embankment but has also to cater for all the needs and 
requirements of the penniless agricultural labourers who have been estab- 
lished as colonists.. It provides funds for building houses, purchase of cattle, 
and also. for majotenance of the members’ families when their food stuff 


General. 
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runs shott and to make arrangemeft for all cther amenities of life in the 
colony, For moral and educational uplift of the colonists and their 
children and dependants, free primary day schools for boys and girls and 
night schools for the adults who work in the field at day time have been 
started and mosques have beemconstiucted in four centres where members 
live in groups of famijies, Members and staffs meet in the mosque for 
prayer, specially on Fridays and discuss theif needs and difficulties, 
receive sermons on 1ighteousness, piety, unity, thrift, self-help, punctuality, 
etc. The school boys numbering about 9o are also compelled to say their 
prayers with their teachers in the mosque and also with their-parents on 
Fridays. This helps greatly to mould the character of the colonists and 
their children, 


© 
A weaving school has been started this year with two fly 
thuttle locms and other accessories for teaching the colonists 
and their children, the art of weaving, so that they may make their own 
clothes, in non cultivation season. A teacher has been appointed for the 
school at Rs, 15/- per month and ten students attend the school, 


Weaving school 


A Homeopathic charitable dispensary has been started in 
the colony this year and a doctor hes been appointed at an 
allowance of rupees ten per month. He attends the colonists and their 

echildren free. Colonists as well as the inhabitants of the nighbouring villages, 
viz,"Moheskhali island, Muttarbari, Ujantia, Dhamusia, Durbeshkata, Llisia, etc. 
are greatly benefited by this dispensary, this being the only dispensary 
within a radius of about eight miles, The District Board Veterenary Surgeon 
and the Sanitary Inspector also attend when requisitioned. All the 
colonists and their children have been recently vaccinated. There has 
been no case of choler& and small pox during the year. 


Medical pid’ 


For maggeting facilities, a bazaar has been started which sits twice a 
week on Tuesdays and Fridays. Three permanent shops have been opened 
in the bazaar for supplying daily necessaries. A black- 
smith has been accommodated here on condition that he 
would coach the School boys in blacksmithy. 


Bazaar 


The Chittagong Cox’s Bazaar steamer runs through Badarkhali 
throughout the year and there was no difficulty in communication to 
Chittagong and Cox Bazaar from Badarkhali. The Badar- 
khali—Chakoria Momin road was ccnstructed for about six 
miles last year under the supervision of the Samity, The rest of the work 
has been taken up by a contractor this year and it is expected to be complet- 
ed in the next winter. This road when completed will facilitate communica- 
tion to and from Chakoria and will be a great boon to the whole Jocality.. 


Communication 
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A number of tanks have already bten excavated in the colony and a 
big one in the middle, of the Block is nearing completion. The watgr in 
the tanks. and khals is still brakishy It will take 2 to 3 
years more before the water becomes free from saltish 
tain. When the new tanks are full with rain water, the difficulty of ° 
drinking water is removed. 

The school boys play foot- ball and Hadoodoo. The 


Drinking Water. 


Amusements. : 
introduction of Balizkela this year is under cont&mplation, 
Grave-yards and There are two raised graveyards in the two Blocks, 
Gopat. Lands have also been set apart for gofats. 


A post office is the most urgent necessity which demands edat 
attention. Last year the postal department sanctioned a branch post office 
at Badarkhali on condition of payment of a non-returndble deposit of, 
rupees one hundred and thirty eight by the colony. Owing 
to shortage of funds the colony failed to deposit the amount 
then and the post office could not be started. Now the colony is ready to 
deposit the amount and the post office is expected to be started within a 
few months. 

The colony as at present established offers an object lesson in rural re- 
construction as far as the Chittagong District is concerned, The credit of the 
success so far of the scheme is due to Moulvi Abdul Jabbar, Co-operative 
Inspector.in charge ofthe colony (now on leave), The colony has also 
received substantial help from the successive Registrars, Assistant Registrars, 
Khas Tahashildar, S.D.Os., Collectors, Additional Collectors, Commissioners, 
District School Board and District Board, This year too the present 
Divisional Commissioner, Mr. Hodge sanctioned Rs. 150/ for building of 
the girls’ schools from his discretionary fund and the Chairman of the 
District Board granted Rs. 80/- for the weaving sch8ol and Rs, 150/- for the 
Homeopathic charitable dispensary, 

To give relief to the colonists and to ensure the succe$w&the scheme 
the Collector, Mr Whitaker, kindly recommended in his letter No. 10639 dated 
16.12.35. for reduction of rate of interest and the borrowing of the 
colonisation and concession of rent by way of progressive rates, 
Accordingly Khan Bahadur A.M. Arshadali, Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, Bengal, has very kindly prevailed upon the Provincial Bank 
to reduce the rate of interest to 6144 per cent on the old loans and to grant a 
fresh loan of Rs. 40000/ at the same rate for the embankment of Block No, 
III, As regards the concession in rent, no orders on the subject of the Board 
of Revenue has yet been obtained. 

The Co-operative Deparment has placed: one whole time Inspector, 
one Auditor, and two Supervisors-in the Colony and has to spend about 
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Rs. sooof annually as their pay ànd T.A. Prior to colonisation, this 
Badarkhali Ghona was a desolate forest abounding with wild beasts and 
reptiles, and yielding little or no income to the Government. Now that it 
has been reclaimed and colonised by the Co-operative Department about 
1500 souls have already beem provided with means of livelihood with all 
other possible amenities of life. Another 1500 souls are shortly going to be 
provided in the third Block, and the Government is expected to get over 
Rs. 8000f- a year as revenue which must be far in access of what they used 
to get in the past. This is no doubt a great achievement of the Co- 
operative Department for provision of dal-bhat & land to landless 
agriculturists . 


(Sd.) Ashraf Ali, 
The 5th April, 1037. Offg. Inspector in charge of 
Badarkhali Co-operative Colonisation, 


II 


7 SCHEME FOR TRAINING THE BOYS AND GIRLS OF 
°, THE BADARKHALI CO-OPERATIVE COLONY. 


For religious purpose they are taught Diniyat Shiksha and are made 
eto say their prayers with their teachers every day in the 

adjacent Mosque and are compelled to attend lectures on 
righteeusness, self-help, and universal brother-hood, etc., on 
Fridays after Juma prayer with their parents and staff. This is done to 
mould their, oWfracter, 

To make them fit for running their household business they are taught 
arithmetic, Bengali literature, with a little History & Geography. <A Sccut 
Master gives them physical training. ; l 

_ There is a proposal to start an Agricultural Demonstration farm with 
the school to be ran by the boys under the charge of the Head Master of the 
school of the Colony and a trained Demonstrater to be posted to the Colony 
by the Collector. A little beginning has already been made in this respect 
to give practical training in agriculture to the boys in improved methods 
with improved seeds and manure. 

Further they will be trained in poultry farming, cattle improvement, 
fodder growing and preservation of fodder and manure, 


Scheme for 
boys’ training, 
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There is also another proposal to give some of the boys training in 
blacksmithy, especially to prepare agricultural implements, A blacksmith has 
already been permitted.to start a shop without rent by the side of the school 
on condition that he would teach selected boys blacksmithy gratis, 

There is also another proposal to start a weavimg section with grown up 
boys of the school so that they and other colonists in times of leisure may 
weave their requisiteclothes with the members of their families who will also 
be trained in the art gradually. f 

All this training if fully given will it is believed make a boy useful 
member of the family of an agriculturist. 


SCHEME FOR TRAINING OF GIRLS 


To make the girls of the colony good house-wives of agriculturist 
families the following arrangement is in progress :— 
They are taught in the mosque by the Imams rules of 


Moral education í . í as 
general prayer, ablution, cleanliness or hygiene, Diniyat 


Shikshya, etc, , 
They are taught Bengali Primers to read and write Bengali and some 
arithmetic to keep accounts. Small vegetable and fruit 
gardens have been attaeked to the schools, The girlg arfd 
Imams of the mosque grow vegetables, season fruits and flowers «under 
the advice of the Supervisors.and Demonstrators. They are trained in 
household work by their parents whom they actually help in managing 


General eduotion 


the house. - 

Imams are paid @ Rs. 5/- per month each fom the Samity Fund. 
The Collector has been approached to grant Rs. 5/- more for each of them 
per month from the Khas Mahal grant to secure services oP-isgined Final 
Madrasa Passed Maulvis in the mosques which are now four in number, 


(Sd.) A, Jabbar, 
Co-operative Colonisation Inspector 
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I 
AGRICULTURAL DEBT RELIEF IN GREECE 


The law promulgated recently to regulate agrarian loans was the 
Jast in a series of steps which had been taken sincaig17 to relieve indebted 
farmers is Greece, says a writer in Zhé Economist, London, in a recent 
issue. The, total amount of these debts is estimated at Drs, 10,000 millions 
in round figures, divided as follows ; Drs. 1,150 millions due tothe now 
dissolved Refugee Settlement Commission ; Drs, 1,250 millions due to the 
Greek State; Drs. 158 millions due to agricultural co-operatives and 

_*other corporate bodies ; Drs. 165 millions due to the National Bank of 
Gieece ; Drs, 4,830 millions due to various individuals ; and Drs, 2,084 owed 
to the Agricultural Bank, The law stipulates that all farmers’ debts in 
drachmas, or converted into drachmas, incurred or contracted before January 
I, 1935. are subject to regulation, Debts due to the State, to the late 
Refugee Settlement Commission, to the Special Colonisation Fund, to the 
Agricultural Bank of Greece, and fully secured debts are exempted from 
regulation. 

All overdue interest on the regulated debts is cancelled, and the net 
capital amount due, plus expenses, is payable in twelve annual instalments, 
"at geper cent. compound interest, calculated frcm_January 1, 1937. The 
‘first Instalment is payable on October 1, 1938. Debtors paying off their 
debts by September 30, 1938, are entitled toa 30 percent, reduction. 
-To those discharging them after that date and by September 30, 1939, a 
reduction of 25 per cent is accorded, Half of these reductions is allowed 
to those paying off Haf of their debts in the stated periods. The debtors 
are entitled to pay off their debts at any time after October 1, 1939, without 
reduction. * 

Apart from the cancellation of overdue interest, the lowering of the 
interest rate to 3 per cent (the official discount rate is at present 6 per cent,, 
and the market discount and loan rate 8 to 9 per cent.), and the exten- 
sion of the.period of payment, it is further stipulated that where the 
total sum of debts of all sorts, including those not subject to regulation, 
owed by a farmer exceeds 60 per cent, of the value of nis revenue-producing 
movable and immovable property, he is to be considered as “over-indebted.” 
In such a case the excess indebtedness is cancelled, and the loss is sustained 
proportionately by the creditors whose claims are subject to regulation. 
Overdue interest on debts due by farmers to the State is cancelled, and 
the capital is repayable in twenty.five years at 3 per cent, compound 
interest. 
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Another important provision of the law enforces a reduction to 8 per 
cent. of the interest on all debts—not subject to the present regulation— e 
existing in Greece and contracted before December .31, 1934. Ifa lower 
interest rate was agreed upon between creditor and debtor it prevails. 
This measure, which takes effect retrospectively, was intended to favour 
those creditors of farmers who are in their turn debtor to other peeple, to 
compensate for the sacrifices involved in the regulation of the agricultural 
debts. ‘ In view of the general character of this concession, however, many 
people will benefit who are not the creditors of farmers. 

On the other hand, the commercial banks are called ufon to makea®, 
double sacrifice, one to the farmers, another to their other debtors, This is 
particularly true of the agrarian loans of the National Bank, which has 
organised and developed rural credit in this country, and had been until a 
few years ago—wwhen,-in co operation with the State, it created the 
Agricultural Bank—of great assistance to the agricultural classes. With 
the exception of the reduction of the nominal amount of the debts in case 
of over-indebtedness, the relief provided by the law is granted without 
distinction to all indebted farmers, irrespective of whether they are really 
in need or not, It is; however, true that the majority of peasants are in 
strained financial circumstances, > = 
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Co-operation in India and Abroad 
LAN De MORTGAGE BANKS IN BENGAL 
i REPORT OF WORKING IN 1935-36 


The Land Mortgage “Bank scheme in Bengal is yet at an experi- 
mental -stage and the number of banks remained at 5 as it was at last 
year. E 

e 2, Thabanks were in operation at Mymensingh, Comilla, Pabna, 

* Jessore and Suri. The total working capital of these banks increased from 
Rs. 30,820 to Rs, 2,02113 and their membership from 617 to 1,087, the 
number of preference shareholders being 21 and that of ordinary shareholders 
being 1,066, The number of borrowing members was 484 as against only 65 
of the previous year. The total amount of loan issued during the year was 
Rs, 1,90,300 as against Rs. 23,435 and the balance of loan outstanding at the 
close of the year was Rs. 2,07,796 as against Rs. 23,380 of the previous year. 
In making advances of loans the banks temporarily utilised the admission 
fees and other miscellaneous receipts to be adjusted later on. The total 
Spaid-up share capital was Rs. 47,750 as against Rs. 5,820 and the total 
borrowings from the Provincial Bank stood at Rs. 1,84,363 as againt Rs, 
25,000 of the previous year. 

3. The progress of the banks on the whole has been slow although the 
progress during the year under report is encouraging, Some of the main 
reasons for the slow Progress are enumerated below :— 

(a) Continuance of the economic depression and the consequent low 
epaying capacily of the applicants. 

(6) High lending rate which could not be lowered as debentures 
bearing guarantee of Government for principal and interest 
could not be floated. 

(A Unwillingness of the co-sharers to joinin the execution of the 
mortgage bonds, 

(d) Inability to produce sureties by the applicants. 

(à The introduction of the Bengal Agricultural Debtors’s Act 
which has raised a hope in the minds of the cultivators that 
better advantages would be available from the operation of 
the Act- 

4. Some of the difficulties enumerated above such as depression and 
its effect on the agriculturists are beyond the powers ofthe banks or the 
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department to remove while others can nly be met by special legislation. 
The reduction in the lending rate which is at present 93% per cent. primafily 
rests on the reduction of the borrowing rate. which is 6 percent. Any 
appreciable reduction in the borrowing rate is only possible by the issue of 
debentures bearing Government guarantee ef both principal and interest 
but Government cannot be expected to shoulder the responsibility 
of ‘guaranteeing principaf- in addition to . interest without effective 
statutory provisions for speedy, cheap and unhindered realisation of instal- 
ments in case of defaults. In the case of holdings also where coharers are 
unwilling to join in the mortgage bond some legislative provision empower- 
the co-sharer applicants to separate their holdings without any difficulty or 
contest is also called for, The provision regarding sureties which is not so | 
important from the point of ultimate safety of loans can possibly be relaxed ° 
by conferring discretionary powers on the Committee of Management 
through the by-laws. In regard to the Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Act, its 
present effect on, the Land Mortgage Banks, is considered only transient as the 
attitude of the agriculturists will gradually alter from_its present indecision 
and hesitation to that of faith and trust as soon as the reliefs and advantages 
of these banks are more widely known and appreciated, They will then 
realise that where the choice lies between conciliation of debts through 
Debt Conciliation Boards which would bean indirect process of insolvency 
and seeking the protection cf these banks for financial recovery, the debtor» 
cannot fail to select the latter course which alone can restore their lost credit 
and financial equilibrium. 

5e A draft Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank Bill embodying inter alia 
special provisions for meeting the difficulties enumerated’ above and for 
the floating of debentures with Government guarantee gf both principal and 
interest has been submitted to Government. But as a Provincial Co- 
operative Societies Act repealing the Co-operative Societies Act II of 1912 is 
already under consideration it is proposed to incorporate the special provi- 
sions regarding Land Mortgage Banks and tag Provincial Co-operative 
Societies Act. . 

6. In spite of the guarantee of interest on the debentures given by 
Government, the examination of the Trust Deed and other relevant 
documents could not be completed by the Solicitor to Government as some 
legal difficulties referred to by him necessitated consultation with the 
Advocate-General, These documents are being finally recast on the lines 
of the Advocate-General’s opinion, 

7. The estimated average annual establishment -charge ofa bank 
of Rs, 6,918 was considered to be high. A scheme for reducing the 
cost to Rs. 3,756 by replacing the existing highly paid managers 
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by the ‘Auditors of Co-operative “Societies is under the consideration of 
Gevernment.. - 

8. At the close of the year, the total number (progiessive) of loan 
applications received by all the banks was 2,€28 as against 1,608 for a total 
amount of loan of Rs. 13,29,086 as against Rs. &,11,986 of the previous 
year. The banks imvestigated and considered a total number of 1,915 
applications for an amount of Rs. 9,67,341 and accepted 757 applications for 
loans amounting to Rs. 3,49.575 out of which Ks, 2,133,725 was aay 
advanced™n 484 cases (Statement A). 

9, The total number of applications refused by the banks was 1,158 
for an amount of Rs. 5,96,449. The applications were refused on various 
e grounds as indicated below :— ; 

Number, Amount. 


Rs. 
(1) Uneconomic holding and unsatisfactory repaying < 
capacity see ae as 280. 171,42,566 
(2) Unsatisfactory conciliation ; sis 100 50,690 
(3) Unwillingness of co-shares tojoin- . vee 385 1,92,695 
(4)’ Inability to produce securities = ak 102 48,946 
(s) Other grounds tee e 291 161,552 


(Statement B) 


* io, The total demand”of the year was Rs. 4969 principal and 
Rs. 3,479 interest. The collection was Rs. 5,884 principal and Rs, 3,694 
interest. The excess collection of principal and of interest was due to the 
fact that some members paid in excess ofthe instalments due from them. 
It is, however, regrettable thata sum of Rs, 6o1 principal and Rs. 107 
interest fell overdue,® the defaults being mainly‘ due to injudicious fixation 
of kists and , failure of crops in scme areas. Since the close of the’ year-a 
sum of Rs, 213 as principal and Rs. 89 as interest cut of the amount over- 
due has been realised, The dues of the Bengal Provincial Co-operative 
Bank were regularly paid and there were no defaults (Statement C and D), 

11, The total quantity of agricultural land mortgaged to the banks 
for the loans issued is 3,730,46 acres valued at Rs, 5.81 lakhs in addition to 
other immovable properties mortgaged valued at Rs. 0°73 lakhs. The total 
value of the property secured by mortgages was therefore Rs. 6.54 lakhs 
against a loan of Rs. 2.14 lakhs or the loans represent at about 33 per cent. 
of the value of the prcperty mortgaged and is considered to be well within 
the margin of safety. The net annualincome from the properties mort- 
gaged has been estimated at Rs. 1.05 lakhs which is roughly half of the 
total amount of loans issued (Statement E). 
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12. Out of the total loan advanced Rs. 1°97 lakis was advanced, for 
‘redemption of mortgages and other prior debts. The total original debt 
-of members receiving loans for the above purposes was Rs. 3 lakhs: and which 
was scaled down to Rs. 1°97 lakhs or abọut 65 per cent.- by amicable 
settlement with creditors. The debts of the mahajans and others were 
reduced to 58 per cent, and those of the landlords to 9s ‘per eee of their 
claims (Statement F), -~ 

13. The total assets of the members have been estimated ge Ks. 1109 
lakhs and their income and expenses at Rs, 3°21 and 2°65 lakhs, respectively. 
The surplus income of the members over their normal expenditure is Rs, ‘56 
lakhs, The income is fairly satisfactory and assures punctual repayment or 
instalments of loans (Statement G) . : 

14. The banks have accommodated both small and big cultivators. 
There are 3 loans even below Rs. 100 and 39 loans above Rs, 1,000 up to a 
maximum of Rs. 4,500. Out of the total borrowing members 479 are raiyats, 
4 tenure-holders and one zamindar. The tenure-holders and the zamindars 
have also occupancy holdings (Statements H and I). 

‘1§. Loans have been mostly issued forthe redemption of mortgages 
and other prior debts, Out of a total loan of Rs, 2'14 lakhs, only Rs, ‘17 
lakhs represents loans for improvement of lands, purchase of shares, etc, 
(Statement J). 

16, The period of repayment has be fixed with reference to the 
repaying capacity of eich member and varies from 10 to 20 years according 
to individual repaying capacity (Statement K}. ` 

17. - The progress made by each of the banks is indicated below in 
more details m—- : 

- (i) The Mymensingh Land Mortgage Bank has? membership of 243 
and g working | capital of Rs. 65,230 composed of Rs, 5,230 shares from 
members and-Rs. 60,000 loan from the Provincial Bank. The® total number 

-of borrowing members at the close of the year was 152 and the loan out- 
standing from them was Rs, 71,970 as against 46 members and loan of Rs, 
-19,310, respectively, of the previous year. . The amount of kists falling due 
during the year was Rs. 2,445 principal and Rs. 1,474 interest, The entire 
demand was collected. Further, the members repaid before due date 
Rs, 1,090 principal and Rs. 307 interest. The bank paid Rs. 279 as-‘interest 
to the Provincial Bank, and there was no overdue either of principal or 
interest at the close of the year. During the, year the bank earned a profit 
of Rs. 1,839 only. Since the start of the bank or during . a period of 27 
months it received 1,183 loan applications for a total amount of Rs. 6 1725439. 
It investigated 1,053 applications for an amount of Rs, 5,76;853 and accepted 
255 applications for an amount of Rs, 1,27,525. The number of applications 
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refysed is over 75 per cent, of the applications considered. Out of the 255 
applications accepted for a total Joan of Rs. 1,27,525 the bank has so far been 
able to advance loans amounting to Rs. 75,505 to 152 members. The total 
valuation of the properties obtained in mortgage is Rs, 2,40,683 or more 
than 3 times the value of the loan and the net annual income from the 
properties has been estimated at Rs. 36,851 or neatly half of the total loan 
advance® The total assets of the members have been estimated at Rs. 
3,38,156 aqd their income and expenses at Rs. 1,12,693 and Rs. 94,831, 
respectively. The estimated surplus income of the members over the 
estimated expenditure is Rs, 17,862 which is about 25 per cent. of the total 
loan issued. The total original debt of the members was Rs. 1,24,388 
, wand this was settled for Rs. 71,139, The debt due to mahajans amounting 
to Rs. 3,01,943 was scaled down to Rs, 48,694 cr 47 per cent, of the 
original debt, The landlords did not agree to forego any part of their 
claims. 

(ii) The Pabna Land Mortgage Bank has not been able to make any 
satisfactory progress. It has 252 members and a working capital of Rs. 24,156 
consisting of Rs, 2,526 in shares and Rs, 21,630 as loan from the Provincial 
Bank. The number of borrowing members at the close of the year was 104 
and the loan outstanding from them was Rs. 24,973 of which Rs, 150 was 
overdue. The overdue is for one year. Since the close of the year Rs, 101-2-3 

“principa! and Rs. 35-12-6 interest have, however, been recovered from the 
defatlting members, The defaults have been made by 10 members and 
particularly on account of (a) partial failure of crops and (b) outbreak of 
cholera epidemic. Since the start of the bank during a period of 24 months, 
it received 246 applications for a total loan of Rs. 90,640. The bank investi- 
gated:22s applicatiof~for loans amounting to Rs, 7%.16s and accepted 134 
.applications for Rs. 34.582. The bank rejected 91 applications for a total 
loan of Rs. 42,255. The amount of lcan sanctioned in 134 cases was 
Rs. 34,582 and out of this Rs. 26,662 was issued in 104 cases only. The 
valuation of the properties mortgaged against the loan is Rs, 75,654 or about 
3 times the amount of the loan. -The estimated annual income from the 
property mortgaged is Rs. 11,553 which is roughly 5o per .cent, of the 
amount of Joan issued. The total assets of the members have been valued 
at Rs, 1,08,319, and their annual income and expenses estimated at Rs, 48,404 
and Rs, 42,441, respectively. The annuai surplus income of the members 
is Rs, 5,962 or about one-fifth of the loan issued. The original debt of the . 
members amounting to Rs, 42,646 was settled for Rs. 23,879 or about ss 
per cent. of the original debt, In this bank the landholders agreed to some 
scaling down of their dues and the debt due to moe amounting to Rs. 6,768 
- was settled for Rs. 5,528, 
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. (iii) The Comilla Land Mortgage Bank has been in existence for about — 
25 months but it could hardly do any business for a period of about” six 
months due to the absence from duty of the manager who was first 
appointed for this bank ; but since the present manager joined, the bank 
has made fair progress, It has at present a ‘membership of 423 of whom 14 
are preference shareholders, not entitled to loans arfd the rest are ordinary 
shareholders, The working capital of the bank amounting to Rg 58,779 is 
made up of shares Rs. 5354 and loan Rs. 53,425. The total loan outstanding 
from 133 borrowing members at the close of the year was Rs,£2,070. No 
instalments-of repayments fell due during the year under review. The total 
number of applications for loans received by the bank was 510 for an amount 
of Rs. 1,98,915. Up to the close of the year 331 applications „for loans werg 
investigated. The number of -applications rejected was’87 and the ~ 
number of cases sanctioned was 244 for Rs. 91,020, but up to the end of 
the year a sum of Rs, 52,070 only could be advanced in 133 cases, The value 
of the properties obtained in mortgage against the loan advanced has been 
estimated at Rs. 1,80,605 which is more than 3 times the amount of the loan. 
The annual income from the . properties mortgaged has been estimated at 
Rs. 32,442 which is-more than half the total value of the loan advanced, The 
total assets of the members have been estimated at Rs. 3,33,304 and the 
income and expenditure estimated at Ks. 71,406 and Rs. 56,804, respectively. 
The surplus of income of the loanees over their expenditure is Rs. 14,604 
which is about one-third of the total loan advanced. The original debt of 
the members was Rs. 64,369 and this amount was settled for Rs, 41,369. 
The conciliation was not so satisfactory as in Mymensingh, the neighbouring 
district. In this district, the mahajans were very reluctant to give up any 
portion of their dues as they are under the impressig@ that they would be 
able to recover the entire dues from their clientes, The landlords of this 
district did not agree to any scaling down of their dues, ° 
(iv) The Jessore Land Mortgage Bank has a membership of 41 and a 
working capital of Rs. 19,168 of which Rs. 1,160 represents share and 
Rs, 18,008 loan from the Provincial Bank, At the close of the year, 
Rs, 20,904 was outstanding from 41 members, The total demand of the 
bank at: the close of the year “was Rs. 408 as principal and Ks. 452 as 
interest, Of this amount the bank succeeded in collecting Rs. 294 -on 
account of principal and Rs. 441 on account of interest. A sum of Rs, 114 
as principal and Rs. 11 as interest remained unrealised, but since the close 
of the year the entire overdue excepting asum of Rs. 24 principal and 
Re, 1-14 interest was realised, This bank has worked fora period of 17 
months and during this period it received 392 applications for a total loan 
of Rs, 1,69,198, The bank has been able to investigate 127 cases for loans 
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amounting to Rs, 55,868 and ther were pending at the closeof the year 
26seapplications for a total loan of Rs. 31,13,330, There was some delay in 
this bank in the investigation of loan applications but as the staff has now 
gained experience quicker disposal of work may be expected. In all, 41 
* applications for loans have been accepted for Rs. 21,248; but the. bank 
issued Rs. 21,198 (there was a. further reduction of debt at the time of 
issuing of the loan). The total valuation of the properties mortgaged 
against the loans has been estimated at Rs. 54,150 or more than double the 
amount offean and income at Rs. 11,742 or more than half of the loan. 
The total, assets of the members have been valued at Rs, 69,272 and their 
jncome.and expenses estimated at Rs. 34,161 and Rs, 27,497, respectively. 
The net surplus income of the members is Rs. 6,664 or nearly one-third of 
ethe total loan. The original debt of the members was Rs, 26,334 and this 
has been settled for Rs. 18,738. In this bank the landlords agreed 
to reduction of their dues and it. was brought down from Rs. 9,053 to. 
Rs. 7,458. l 
. (v) The Birbhum Land Mortgage Bank has a membership of 128 of 
whom 7 are preference shareholders. The working capital of the bank, 
Rs, 34,780, consists of share Rs. 3,480 and ‘loan Rs, 31,300. The loan 
outstanding from 54 members at the close of the year was Rs, 37,879 of 
which Rs. 337 was overdue. The overdue is for one year and the number 
ofdefaulters was 11. The defaults were due to failure of crops. There 
was acyte distress in this district and relief measures had to be taken. It is, 
however, expected that that the instalments defaulted would be realised 
after the next harvest. During a period of 17 months the bank received 
297 applications’ for a loan of Rs. 1,97,894. The bank has been able to 
investigate 179 applicatéons for a total loan of Rs. 1,30,000. At the close of 
the year 118 applications for a loan of Rs. 67,894 were pending investigation. 
Out of the 83 cages accepted for Rs. 75,200 the. bank has advanced loans 
amounting to Rs, 38,300 in 54 cases. The properties obtained in mortgage 
against the loan have been valued at Rs. 1,02,554 or about 3 times the. 
amount of the loan and the income from the mortgaged properties has been 
estimated at Rs, 13,169 which is about one-third of the total loan. The 
origihal debt of the members amounting to Rs, 43,096 was conciliated for 
Rs. 34,587 or 80 per cent. of the original, 
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I 
ALL-INDIA CO-OPERATIVE MEETING AT DELHI 


Joint session of Standing Committees of Indian Provincial Co-operative 
Banks Assocation and All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Association. 


e 
i 


A joint session of the Standing Committees of the Indian Provincial 
Co-operative Banks’ Assocjation and the All-India Cé-operative Institutes’ 
Association met on the 27th and 28th March, 1937, at 11 a.am. at the 
Hardinge Library, Queen’s Gardens, Delhi under the presidency of the 
Hon'ble Mr. V. Ramdas Pantulu, President of both the ae ae The 
session was attended by members from many of the provinces and:some of 
the Indian States, Directors of several societies of the Delhi Province were 
also present. The members present at the meetings held on the 27th ande 
28th March, 1937, were as follows ;— 


MEMBERS OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE OF THE INDIAN PROVIROIAL 
OO-OPERATIVE BANKS’ ASSOCLATION. 
1, The Hon'ble Mr. V, Ramdas Pantulu, President ( Madras ) 
2. Dewan Bahadur S. Aravamudu Aiyangar (Hyderabad-Deccan) 3. Rai 
Bahadur Durga Prasad (Behar and Orissa) 4. Rao Bahadur M. G, 
Deshpande (Central Provinces and Berar 5. Mr. Sanat Kumar Chatterjee 
(Bengal). 6, Chowdhary Md. Qasim (Punjab) 7, Mr. V. M. Thakore. Secretary. 


' MEMBERS OF THE STANDING OOMMIBTEE OF THE ALL-INDIA x 
CO-OPERATIVE INSTITUTES’ ASSOOLATION. ° 

1, The Hon’ble Mr, V. Ramdas Pantulu, President (Madras) 2. Mr. 
-< § D: Ranadiva (Berar). 3, Khan Saheb Shamsur Rahaman (Bengal) 
4. Khan Saheb-Khan Ghulam Hassan Khan (Punjab).- 5. Babu Deep 
Narayan Sinha (Bihar and Orissa). 6. Dewan Bag@&dur K, V. Brahma 
(Berar), 7. Mr. S. K. Lahiri, Secretary . (Bengal), 8, Khan Md. Bashir 
Ahmad Khan, Secretary (Punjab). 9. Khan Bahadur Noo? Mohammad 
Khan ( Punjab). 10. Dr. P. Banerjee (Bengal). 11. Professor W. G, 
Urdhwareshi (Indore). 12. Mr. N. M. Thakur (Berar). 13, Dr. P. 


Gurumurti (Madras,) 
LIST OF VISITORS. 


-1, Babu Gopi Chand, Manager, Delhi Central Co-operative Bank. 
2. Mohd. Zafiruddin, Delhi Joint Water Board Co-operative Society. 
3. Shah Allah “Bakhsh, President, Tongawala Co-operative Thrift and 
Credit Society, Delhi City. 4. Mr. Sadanand, Secretary, Vaish Co-operative 
Urban Bank Ltd., Delhi. 5. Babu Ramdhan, Vice-President, Sonepur 
Co-operative Union, Sonepur. 6. Babu Deokinandan, President, Health 
Department Co-operative Society, Delhi, 7. Babu Lachhmi Narayan Yadav, 
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Honorary Secretary, Delhi Mohalla Ahiran Co-operative Credit Society, Ltd. 
_8.°Moulvi Sher Moham mad, Honorary Secretary of Najaf Garh Khas 
Co-operative Credit Society, Ltd., Delhi. 9. Babu Shambhu Nath, Delhi 
Central Co-operative Bank. 10. Babu Zahu Singh, Honorary Secretary, 
Central Co-operative Union, Btd., Sonepat, Dist. Rohtak, 


After Mr. Ramdas Pantulu had delivered his Presidental address the 
following resolutions were consi'ered and passed :— 


CONDOLENOE. 


L This joint meeting of the Standing Committees of the All-India 
Co-operalive Institutes’ Association and the Indian Provincial Co-operative 
Banks’ Association expresses its deep sorrow at the death of Sir Lalubhai 
, Samaldas, the first President of the two Associations and Sir Frederick 
Nicholson, Diwan Bahadur R. Ramchandra Rao, Sir Mocherla Ramchandra 
Rao and Sir Rajendra Nath Mukerjee and places on record its sense of high 
appreciation of the eminent services rendered by them to the co-operative 
movement. 


Put from the chair. 
i RESERVE BANK. 


‘II. (a) This meeting. of the Standing Commitee places on record its 
feeling of disappointment at the preliminary report issued by the Reserve 
Bank of India under Section ss of the Act, 

(b) This meeting is of¢ opinion that the intention of the Act in 
creating the Agricultural Credit Department has not been kept in view by 
the Bank and urges on the Bank to so work Section 54 clause (b) of the Act 
as to help Provjncial Co-operative Banks with short term financial accommo- 
dation so long as the security offered for the loans is sound and no risk is 
involved in them, sSecially for the purpose of developing Sale and Supply 
Societies-(Marketing Societies) on the security of promissory notes executed 
by the Provirftcial Banks supported by pledge of goods or documents of 
title to goods. 

(c) This meeting resolves to request the Central Board of the Reseive 
Bank of India to invest in or lend on the security of debentures issued by 
Provincial Banks and Land Mortgage Banks where the principal and interest 
thereof have been guaranteed by the Centralor the Provincial Govern- 


ments, 
Proposed by Rao Bahadur M. G. Deshpande. 


Seconded by Mr. Sanat Kumar Chatterjee. 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON AGRICULTURE. 
lil, This meeting invites the attention of the Provincial Govern: 
ments to the followirig recommendations of the Royal Commission on. 
Agriculture and requests them to give effect to them. 
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i Larger contributions for expenses of the movement in backward 
tracts. e 


ii, Liberal assitance in the early stages to the more specialised forms 
of activity, such as consolidation of holdings, adult education, irrigation, etc. 

iii, The desirability of appointing ea special officer of the grade of 
Deputy Director of Agriculture to work under the Registrar, 

iv, (a) Official and honorary workers should be encouraged to study 
co-operative developments in other provinces and given every facility in 
the matter of allowance, etc. -” 

(b) Honorary workers willing to take advantage of the offer of train- 
ing in technique and field work which are provided by the Horace Plunkett 
‘Foundation in London and the Irish Agricultural Organisation in Dublin 
respectively should be encouraged to do so by a grant from the Governmenf? 
towards the expenses incurred in a visit to Great Britain and Ireland, 

`v. Persons should not be appointed Registrars unless they have had 
previous training in co-operation. There should be an officer under train- 
ing in all Provinces to succeed the Registrar. 

vi. Deputation to study the Co-operative Movement in Europe is 
desirable for the Registrars. 

vii. No usufructuary mortgage of agricultural land should be per- 
mitted unless provision is made for automatic redemption within a -fixed 
period of years of which twenty should be the maximum, å 

vill, Where existing systems of tenure or tenancy laws opefate in 
such a way as to deter landlords from investing capitalin the improvement 
„of their lands, the subject should receive careful consideration with a view 
to the enactment of such amendments as may be calculated* to remove the 
difficulties, _ Š l 

ix, The case for a simple Rural Insolvenc¥ Act should be carefully 
considered in all Provinces. ; > 

Proposed by Khan Mohd. Bashir Ahmad Khan. 
Seconded by Mr. V. M. Thakore. 
LEGISLATION TO IMPROVE ECONOMIO CONDITION OF FARMERS, 


IV. This joint meeting of the Standing Committees is of opinion that 
unless Provincial Governments take adequate measures to increase the 
earning capacity and purchasing power of the agriculturist it will be im- 
possible to improve his economic condition or relieve indebtedness and 
therefore urges on the Provincial Governments the necessity to adopt the 
folowing among other measures. 

i. Radical change in the land revenue system irf ryatwari areas so as 
. to reduce the burden of the land tax on small holders of land whose annual 
income from land is less than Rs, 2,000 by at least 25 per cent and the 
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imposition of a basic low flat rate on all land and of a graduated tax on 
agficultural income of over Rs. 2,000 per annum. i 

ii. Revision of the Tenancy Acts so as to reduce the high rent paid by 
tenants to a fair and equitable leve] and to secure to them freedom from 
eviction by conferring permaflent and heritable rights of occupancy in the 
holdings. s : . 

iii. [Establishment by suitable legislation of efficient self-goverhing 
local bodies (Panchayats) in the villages and to setting apart adequate finan- 
cial resourc®s from the land revenue collection to enable them to administer 
the affairs of their villages. 

iv. Enactment of necessary legislation to efficiently control unlicensed 
poney lJenderg and to protect the agriculturists from the evils of usury, 

v, Promotion of schemes for consolidation of agricultural holdings. 
Proposed by Khan Ghulam Hassan Khan. 
Seconded dy Dewan Bahadur S. Aravamudu Aiyangar, 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT. 


V. This meeting requests each Provincial Government and the 
Governments of Indian States to formulate and execute a five year plan of 
rural development with special emphasis on the improvement of agriculture 
and promotion of cottage industries. . 

Proposed by Rao Bahadur M. G. Deshpande, 
e Seconded by Dewan Bahadur S. Aravamudu Aiyangar. 


COTTAGE INDUSTRIES. 


VI. This meeting reiterates resolution No. 5 , passed at Fyzabad in 
regard to encouragement of cottage industries through co-operation -and . 
urges on the provin@al co-operative organisations to draw the attention of 
the Provincial Governments and the Governments of Indian States and the 
Registrars to this resolution and to take necessary steps for suitable action 
being taken on it. . 

Proposed by Khan Saheb Shamsur Rahaman. 
Seconded by Chowdhary Md. Qasim. 

RESOLUTION No. 5 passed at Fyzabad in April 1. 36. (a) “This Oommitteo is of 
opinion that in order to encourage cottage industries through co-operation, central 
societies for financing and sale of the produots of procugera: societies should be 
started in each province. 

(b) As such societies cannot be self-supporting in thelr early stages and as 
there ‘is generally an element of risk and finanoial loss in their working, this 
Committee is of opinion that if any substantial rosults are to follow, the Local 
Government should subsidise these organisations and also- give a guarantee 
against losses up to certain prescribed limits uuti] such time e as these spies 
are able to build up adequate reserves, . ” . : 
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(oc) The Committee is also of opinion that committees or syndicates may use- 
fully be formed in each province to investigate into the condition of cottage? in» 
dustries and to explore the possibilities of organising them on co-operative basis, 


(a) The Committees urges on the Local Governments to obtain suoh of thelr 
supplies as can be obtained from the co-operative products’ societies and to help 
them by the supply of raw materials affording technical advice and popularising 
the products of these industries. 


Al this stage a diseussion regarding the action to be taken by the 
Association on resolutions passed took place when the President ‘explained 
that the duty of the office would be over when the resolutions passed were 
communicated to the persons and institutions concerned for necessary 
action. An All-India Institution can in the nature of things but Have only 
advisory functions. It would indéed be desirable to know what action on 
the resolutions is taken by the persons and institutions concerned and witli? . 


a.view to ensure a fuller report it would be advisable to-refer to replies 
received in future reports, . 


SWADESHI - 

VII. This meeting exhorts co-operators to use only swadeshi articles 

in order to encourage cottage industries and to give preference as far as 

possible to such articles manufactured by Co-operative industrial 
organisations. 

Put from the chair. 

i SEED SoctmTiEs 


Vill. This meeting recommends to the Provincial Co- opeyative 
Institutes to take adequate steps to help the Agricultural Departments 
in regard to the popularisation and distribution of improved seeds, manures 
and implements. 
i Proposed by Prof, W. G. Urdhwarisheg 

_ Seconded by Khan Mohd. Bashir Ahad Khan, 
SUGAROANE GROWERS’ SOOLETIES. . 

IX. This meeting recommends that the provincial co-operative 
organisations should take steps to organise, sugarcane growers’ societies 
in localities where sugarcane is cultivated in order to improve the 
production of cane and to safeguard the interests of the growers, 

Proposed by Mr. Deep Narayan Singh. 
Seconded by Mr. S. K. Chatterjee, 
BETTER LIVING SOOIRTIES 


X, This Meeting exhorts the provincial co-operative organisations to 
take steps to organise Better Living Societies in their provinces on n the 
model of Punjab societies, - 

Proposed by Khan Saheb Khan Ghulam Hassan ‘Khan. 

; Seconded by Prof, W. G. Urdhwarishe,. 

7 , 
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OO-OPERATIVE EDUOATION 


XI. This meeting regrets that in some provinces the Co-operative 
Institutes were not consulted in. regard to the schemes of co-operative 
education formulated by the Provincial Governments in connection with 
the grant made by the Government of India for the promotion of co- 
operative education and that the work of sugh education has not been 
entrusted to the provincial co-operative organisations and once more urges 
on the Provincial Governments the necessity to entrust co-operative 
education to the Provincial Co-operative Institutes, 

Proposed by Mr. S. K. Lahiri. 
Seconded by Rai Bahadur Durga Prasad. 


2 ° DEOFFICIALISATION 


' XII. -This meeting of the Standing Committees of the Institutes and 
Banks while reiterating its previous resolutions:cn the subject protests 
against the policy of officialising the movement and vesting in the 
Registrars powers which destroy the popular and democratic character of 
the movement and discourage non-official initiative end enterprise. l 

_ The meeting condemns in particular the provisions embodied in some 
of the Provincial Co-operative Societies’ Acts empowering the Registrar, 
(i) to interfere with the normal internal administration of societies, 
(ii) to supersede committees of co-operative banks without the 
concurrence of the financing banks. 
“(iii) to remove officers and membeis from societies at his discretion. 
(iv) ` to frame or modify the bye-laws of societies without the concur- 
rence of general bodies ; and 
(v) to surcharge members and past members of committees and 
officers and past officem® of societies for acts done in their official capacity. 
This meeting urges on the Provincial Governments and Governments 
of Indian States to deofficialise the movement and to suitably amend the 
present acts so as to restore to the movement its co-operative character. 
Pro posed by Khan Bahadur Malik Noor Mohammad Khan 
Seconded by Dr. P. Gurumurthy 


SURPLUS IN CENTRAL BANKS 


XIII. This meeting is of opinion that surplu3 funds of central banks 
may be usefully utilised for the following among other purposes ; 

(a) Issue of loans on the security of agricultural produce, proper 
precautions being taken about the custody of the produce pledged to the 
bank, i 

(b) -Provincial and central banks may take power to lend their 
constituents (members as well as non-members) on the security of the fixed 
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deposits of such constituents in places where such loans are not now given 
and also to lend to the constituents against Government Promissory Notes, 
shares of the Reserve Bank of India and the Imperial Bank of India and 
such other Trustee securilies as may be approved by the Registrar. 
(c) Financing special type (crop loan sccieties) societies with limited 
liability, to be established, where local conditions permit, for the special 
purpose of advancing loans to their members for raising crops, ° 


Proposed by Mr. S. K. Chatterjee. se ~ 
Seconded by Rao Bahadur M. G, Deshpande. 


Khan Saheb A. Rahman opposed this resolution saying that if this 
business is permitted to co-operative banks, there will be no diference 
between commercial banks and co-operative banks, å o 

The President said that the resolution was only recommendatory, 
It might be accepted or rejected. 

The resolution was passed, 


LONG TERM LOAN 


XIV. (i) In modification of the resolution passed by the Committee 
at the Fyzabad meeting, in regard to grant of long-term loans by central 
banks and rural credit societies, this meeting resolves that for the special 
purpose of giving extensions for sufficiently long periods to members for 
repayment of arrears, central banks and societies may raise the requisite, 
funds by receiving long-term deposits or the issue of debentures. J 

(ii) If a separate organisation exists (see proposal for an Arrears 
Bank in Indore) for tho collection of arrears such organisation may raise the 
long term funds for the purpose, instead of central banks ant societies. 

(ii) This Committee is further of opinion thag it is inadvisable for 
central banks and rural credit societies to advance frefh long-term loans. 


. Proposed by Raj Ratna A. G, Sherlekar R 
Seconded by Mr, S. K, Chatterjee, 


- REFERENCE TO ASSOCIATIONS 


XV. Resolved to request the Central and Local Governments and 
the Governments of Indian States to send for expression of opinion to the 
All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Association all such measures before 
their Legislature as are calculated to efect the interests of the agriculturists 
in genera] and co-operative societies in particular. 

Proposed 6y Khan Saheb Shamsur Rahman. 
Seconded by Dr. P. Gurumurthy. 
NEXT OONFERENOE 


XVI. Resolved that the next session of the All-India Co-operative 
Gonference of the Institutes and the Provincial Banks be held at Bangalore 
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on the 3rd and 4th July, 1937, and the next meeting of the Standing 


Committees be held there on the 2nd July, 1937- 
Proposed by Khan Mohd, Bashir Ahmad Khan, 
Seconded by Mr. V. M. Thakore 
With a vote of thanks té&the Chair and the local co-operators for the 
assistance given by them in organising the meeting the proceedings came 
to a Closg, l ° 5 


= ~SO-OPERATIVE LABOUR SOCIETY IN MADRAS. 


The Madras District Co-operative Labour Society, ` registered in 
January 1936, is intended to help masons, carpenters and other labourers 
efngaged in dhe buiding trade by taking up house-building contracts and 
” executing them. Its membership consists of labourers as well as of some 
others who have joined it to help them. Its report till the end of June 
shows that it had secured contracts for building two houses for Rs: 7,800 
and thal they were unfinished at the time. On this account the audit 
certificate declared the society to have worked at a loss of Rs. 168. Asa 
matter of fact it made a fair profit when the accounts were made up after 
the completion of the buildings, In the current year it has completed 
three more buildings. 
CO-OPERATIVE LAND MORTAGE BANK IN COCHIN. 


“In the course of the first annual report of the working of the Cochin 
Co-operative Land Mortage Bank: for the year ending 28th. November, 
1936, the secretary shows that there were 964 members with a paid up share 
capital of Rs, 64,070 al the end of the year under review. Mortgages to the- 
extent of Rs, 2,29,17 4 taken by the special loan ‘department were transferred 
to the bank, The Go¥ernment have sanctioned an overdraft accommoda-- 
tion of Rs. 3 lakhs at three per cent to the bank to enable it to issue loans 
to its members, The total amount of loans sanctioned during the year 
under report was Rs. 65,855 of which Rs. 9,710 was not disbursed to the 
parties concerned as they had not produced the necessary documents. The 
Government have sanctioned a sum of Rs. 10,000 towards the working. 
expenses of the Bank of which the sum of Rs. 7,778-4-4 only was utilised, 

CO-OPERATIVE CONGRESS IN ARGENTINA, 


The third Co-operative Congress in Argentina was convened -at Buenos 
Aires in November, 1936. In the course of the deliberations of the Con- 
gress special significance was attached to the question ‘of co-operative 
education. It was held that the Government should have the theory and 
practice of co-operation taught in the elementary, secondary and higher 
schools, a lectureship in Co-operation should be instituted in the Facultyu 
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of Economics at the University, School Co-operative Societies should 
be set up and. developed, and pamphlets should be published on the €o- 
operative movement so as to acquaint teachers with co-operative problems. 
The Congress also recommended that an independent national association 
should be formed, mainly for the purpose of%setting up Co-operative schools, 
promoting direct relations between distributive and* agricultural Co-opera- 
tive societies, opening Co-operative markets in large centres, organising 
model farms and settingup a co-operative bank. A request was further 
made on behalf of the Congress to the Government for theefeation of a 
Co-operative seivice to. give advice to Co-operative societies and guide 
their developments . 

STUDENTS’ CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN U.S. A. o 


Figures published by the Co-operative League of the U. S. A. and j 
reprinted in the “New York Times” show that Students’ Co operative 
Societies are growing rapidly in number and importance. The total 
membership of these societies is now 73,232, representing 159 colleges, and 
the total annual business done amounts to 3 million, Through the 
societies the students supply their own bread, lodging and books at 
minimum cost. They now own ss hostels, 20 cafes, 30 book stores, 
2 cleaning and pressing establishments, and 47 other kinds of co-operative 
enterprises, in addition to operating 5 buying clubs. A year ago the 
National Committee of Students’ Co-operative was formed to co- -ordinate 
all these acttivities‘and give advice and assistance. Examples of stutlents’ 
co-operative hostel undertaking are those at the Universities of California 
and Washington, begun in 1933. At Washington there are now 8 Co- 
operative Hostels, The California Students’ Association has 3 Co-operative 
Hostels, one of whichis the largest apartment hoe in Berkeley. The 
largest and oldest Co-operative Book-store is that at Harvard, Its last 
published report, that for 1935, showed sales of 980,o80 dollars, with 
a dividend to members of from 7 to 9 per cent, 


CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN MALAYA . 


The Repoit of the activities of the co-operative movement in Malaya 
during the year 1936 states that the general progress of the movement is: 
represented by a rapid increase in membership and in the subscription 
capital of the societies. In 1936 there were 345 societies, §4;972 members- 
and 4,397,241 -dollars as paid up vapital inthe Federated Malay States 
whereas the corresponding figures for the Straits Settlements. were 125 
societies, 25,141 members and 1,954,296 dollars. During the year 62. 
societies were registered and three liquidated in the F, M. S, and 24 
registered, and two liquidated in the S. $,- . 
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In the rural credit side there were in the F, M, S. 58 societies, 1.63! 
‘members and 68,163 dollars as share capital, In the S. S. there were 13 
„societies, 376 members and 10,484 dollars of paid up capital. A comparison 
with the figures for 1935 show an increase in the F, M. S. of 187 in member- 
ship and 4,807 dollars in shar@ capital. In the S. S. the figures remained 
stationary, ° 

At the end of 1936 there were 191 societies for Indian labourers with 

a membership of 31,728 and a capital of 701,091 dollars in the F. M.S. 
and 62 3ólfeies with a membership of 10,532 and a capital of 238,314 dollars 
inthe S.S. Ten years of steady progress since the frst co-operative society 
was formed is revealed by the above statistics. 


= CO-OPERATIVE MILK FOR COIMBATORE 


A meeting of the prominent citizens of Coimbatore was held recently 
at Coimbatore with a view to acertaining public opinion for the organisation 
of a Co-operative Milk Supply Union. Mr. M. S. Palaniappa Mudaliar, 
the organizer of the meeting gave an account of the attempts made to orga- 
nize a milk supply union at Coimbatore. The local Deputy Registrar 
(Mr. Balasundara Mudaliar) who was present on the occasion said that 
through co-operative enterprise both the producer and the consumer could 
have fair deal. The Additional Joint Registrar, Mr. T.L.R. Chandran, I, C. S, 
fuom his experience of milk supply in England, observed that about 15 
thiles from the City of London was situated a Milk Supply Co-operative 
Society which had 6,000 employes on the rolls and lt catered to the needs 
of the people. The meeting unanimously resolved to start a Co-operative 
Milk Supply Union at Coimbatore and a committee consisting of some 
influential persons Wasgformed to enlist members. 


HANDLOOM DEVELOPMENT 


* 1 

A Health and Industrial Exhibition was held in Chittagong in the 
month of March, 1937. Tkė Handloom Development staff under the 
Chittagong District Co-operative Union, Ltd, participated in the Exhibi- 
tion. Under the guidance of the Weaving and Dyeing Expert three 
demonstartions in the weaving of fabrics of different designs were given, 
The demonstrations were appreciated by the spectators. The demonstrators 
were encouraged by many suggestions from the prominent people of the 
town, This party has unanimously been selected as the best demonstrators 
of the exhibition. They were presented with three gold medals, three first- 
class certificates and-a purse. 


Co-operative Practice & Procedure 


BOMBAY sd 


INTERPRETATION OF “OTHER FUNDS” $ 


l 

It has been noticed that the term “other funds” has not begn understood 
correctly by several of the banks and societies and that consequently mnch. confusion 
hag arisen at the time of preparing the annual returns. For the proper understanding 
of the term the following principles are suggested i- 

Funds appearing in the balance sheets a, g. building, Dividend Equalisation 
Funds or Bad Debts and Oharity Funds are to be shown in the annual returns, 
All these funds are really surpluses in the sense that they represent the excess 
of receipts over current axpenses. In some cases the use of the fund will be 
remote while in others it will be more proximate and definitely calculable. Any 
distinction, therefore, on this score would not warrant a difference in olegsification. 
The chief purpose of the statements in question being to enable the public to judge 
(a) the financial strength and (b) the sound working of co-operative societies, it is 
desirable +o show how much the societies have been able to set aside over 
and above what they are obliged to do by law. The distinction then would be 
between the ‘reserve fund’ which is a statutory fund and ‘other funds’ which axe 
optional, and the total funds set aside will show the financial strength 8f the 
societies, All funds other than the reserve fund should be added and shown in 
the new column ‘other funds’. 

All the banks and societies are, therefore, informed that oarę should be taken 
while olagalfying items under ‘other funds’, 


w (Registrar’s Oircular No, AAN. R. of 27th, May, 1937) 


'MADRAS 


@ 

Encunbrance Certificates for Mortgaged Properties. Ref, Registrar's memoran- 
dum A. 6093/36 dated 16-10-36, l 

In the Registrar’s memorandum quoted, the need for obtaining encumbrance 
certificates for properties mortgaged by members of primary societies was pointed out 
to central banks, and it was suggested that it would be desirable if encumbrance 
certificates were insisted upon by the banks when either the amount of loans exceeded 
Rs. 200 or the period was beyond two years. The banks were requested to offer their 
views while several banks agreed with the suggestion; others have reported a 


, different practice existing in their district. The practice in some banks has been to 


insist upon encumbrance certificates for all mortgage loans irrespective of the amount 
or period, while in others the certificates are required when the amount or period of 
loan exceeds a certain limit, Though the practice is not uniform in the districts, it 
is obeerved that the banks do all agree on the need for obtaining the engumbrance 
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e b R 
certificates in respect of mortgage loans subject to certain conditions, The Registrar 


desfres that the banks should follow asa general rule, the suggestion that the 
certificates should be insisted upon when either the amount of mortgage loan exceeda 
Rs. 200 on the period is more than 2 years ; but where central banks feel sincerely 
that the existing practice which may be slightly at variance with the rule commended 
now gives security to the,funds lent, there is no necessity to alter it, 

(Registrar’s Ciroular No. D. Dis. A. 6093/86 of 6th. February, 1937) 


CO-OPERATIVE EMPLOYEES AND STAMP DUTY 
ee. 


There is a general impression that acquittanoes of employees of Oo-oporative 
Societies, ‘whothor members or non-members, are exempt from stamp duty. Recently 
the Registrar consulted- the Board of Revenue on this point, The opinion of the 
Board is given below for information and guidance, 


+ x > 4 r ` a. 


Opinion of the Board of Revenue. 


~ 


“All the pay acquittances given to employees of societies who are not members, 
are not exempt from stamp duty, If the employee, concerned, is an ‘officer’ as dofined 
jn section 2(e) of the Co-operative Sooleties Act, he is ef course exempt, .If he is 
neither an officer nor a member, stamp duty should be collected.” 

(Rogistrar’s Circular No, R, Dis. 8872/36 of 24th. February, 1937) 





COWPERATIVES OHHOK HIGH PRICES 


Consumers’ Societies and anti-trust legislation are a necessary cheok upon 
rising oosts of distribution and exploitation of the consumer, states the report on 
“Agricultural Income” which has recently been submitted to Congress by the Federal 
Trade Commission. Comparing the gross income received by farmers, manufacturers 
and distributors, the Federal Trade Oommission found that while farm income dropped 
sharply during the depression, manufacturers suffered much less severely, Oonsumers 
also suffered at this period. As an example the Report states that in 1935 the price 
of bread was about 8.3 cents .per fh. Retail distributors received 19 per cent., of 
this, bakeries 56 per cent, flour millers 7 per oent, and farmera 13 per cent. 
The remaining 5 per cent. went to other middlemen and to transport oosts. 
“Hor the consumer,” it continues, “the heavy costs of distribution cannot expeot to 
he kept in satisfactory cheok without Consumer Co-operatives, and the increased 
‘consumption that might thereby be obtained for the great masses of the people 
would also be of substantial benefit to the farmer.” 





Notes on Recent Publications 


Rural Finance and Co-Operation: C.F. Strickland. (Chung Hwa Book Co. 
Lid , Shanghai, China.) pp. 459. 


The Co-operative Commission of the National Economic Council gf Geer have 
done well in publishing the lectures on co-operative credit delivered by Mr. Strickland 
at the University of Nanking. As is to be expected, Mr. Strickland makes numerous 
references to Indian conditions ; but the interest of the book lies in the lucid analysis 
of the theory, problems and organisation of co-operative credit. The book is no» 
burdened, with references and is all the more readable for this, though the well- 
informed reader would quarrel with some of his inferences and observations. 


The book is divided into 42 chapters, dealing with the principal aspects of 
~ finance, organisation and propaganda. The book contains a translation of the ‘Co- 
operative Society Law as promulgated by the National Government of the Republic 
of China on March 1, 1934. The Law provides for the formation of societies with 
not less than seven members. There are also provisions regarding the three 
important class of functionaries relating to the co-operative movement in China who 
have been described as follows » “Directors means the elected members of the society 
who manage its daily business; Supervisors are the elected members of Committeg 
of Supervision who watch the proceedings of the*Directors. The external employee 
of a government, a financing body or a social institution, who carries on propaganda 
and guides the societies, is called the organiser, though his principal business should 
be education.” 


' e 
Incidentally, it may be noted that Mr, Strickland does not advocate mortgage 
banks for China. He writes : “When an accurate record of nd-titles and transfer is 
` maintained, when the land tax is equalized and carefully assessed, and when interest 
rates throughout the country have substantially fallen, it may be gossible. Under 
existing conditions, it would only cause the lender to lose his money or the borrower 
to lose his land”, One wonders if the comment has not some validity for certain 
parts of this country also. 


The concluding chapters onthe organisation of social services deserve more 
than a passing notice. Mr. Strickland does not hesitate to describe co-operation as 
“the instrament of reconstruction” and draws copiously from Indian and African 
examples—two countries with which the author can claim very close acquaintance— 
to outline schemes for the encouragement of thrift, arbitration, health, the ergani- 
sation of the supply of electricity, transport services, medical aid, education, and 
recreation. 


Co-operators and co-operative societies, especially credit societies, should 


digest the contents of this timely publication and take stock of their respective 
positions in the light of Mr. Strickland’s analysis, 
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The T, enure of Agricultural Land: Sachin Sen (The Politics Club, Post Box 
175, Calcutta) pp. 114. 2]8]-. 


This is a timely publication in view of the great interest evinced in land reform 
proposals. The introduction of provincial autonomy has naturally encouraged many 
to suggest changes in the land system and not a few of them are based on nothing 
more than pet popular dogmas, often out-dated. Mr. Sen who has already established 
„his reputation as a serious and balanced student of lact prablems in Bengal, presents 
in this book a lucid survey of the relationship between agriculture and tenure and 
disc tppGee gna scientific background, the main problems of tenancy reforms in 
India. He notes in the Preface :—“I have not advocated any particular system. It 
is true that I do dislike some of my conclusions, but they are irresistible to students 
of economics. I could not sacrifice consistency to any pet doctrine.” 


a Mr. Son makes the improvement in productive capacity the principal test of a 
sound system of tenure and according to this standard the old-time plea in favour of 
the three fs—'fair rent, fixity of tenure and free sale’—loses much of its validity. 
Chapter I contains an excellent survey of the small holdings movement especially in 

. England and Denmark ; and an able summary of the system of land tenure in Hindu 
and Moslem India and also of the Russian system. Illustrative references to 
recent literature on land settlement and the nationalism of land, are concluded by the 
following statement. “According to competent agronomists the following limitations 
upon the use of land should be specifically stated in the contract. The land to be 
retained in permanent pasture should be described, the crops which are not to be 
grown named, the uses for which trees may be cut stated, The corn fodder should 

“be fed upon the farm ; the manure made upon the farm should not be removed; 
noxious weeds before they mature their seeds shculd be removed. The amount of 
rent fixed should be paid. The lease should provide for enforcing the agreements 

‘or for terminating the tenancy by due notice. ‘While achange usually results in 
some loss, it is better than tolerating excessive negligence. A farmer should have 
` no right to neglect cultivation, to deteriorate the economic nature of holdings. The 
rights of farmers shoul be subordinated to the interests of farms.” Thisis Mr. 
`Sen’s central thesis. One might quarrel with his attitude, in as much as he excludes 
‘a fair consideration of cognate political, historical and financial considerations, but 
‘he deserves to be congratulated onthe manner of his presentation, The chapter 
on tenancy reforms in different parts of India is informative and there is a 
categorical statement of the defects of the existing land system in Bengal arising 
out of ill-considered and hasty legislative experimentation. A short bibliography 
is to be found at the end of the book. 

B. N. B, 


O pe Gi, Coe 


Notes and Comments 


RURAL WELFARE POLIOY 


In concluding his excellent booklet on Panchayats in , 
India, a very recent publication of the Indian Village Welfare 
Association, Londo, Mr. J. G. Drummond, I. O. S., who 
retired as an officiating Divisional Commissioner in Bengal, 
writes as follows; “There is much in his (Indian *‘villager’s) 
frugal, companionable way of living that none of his well- 
wishers would desire to change. But, clearly, grinding poverty, 
illiteracy and insanitary surroundings and habits are all evits, 
and not incurable evils ; and the chief and primary task of 
India’s administrators should be to abolish them. The task 
might be attempted in the Russian way by strict bureaucratic 
control; or future statesmen may leave it alone, trusting to 
the villagers to ‘uplift’ themselves. There is a third course, 
which we like to consider the British way, which should hold 
the field in India till her own statesmen can devise a better, 
—that of relying on a blend of the democratic and the bureaa- 
cratic system. Entrust the work to the peoples». own 
representatives, but give them guidance and encouragement 
from outside with as human and personal æ touch as is 
possible. Extension of village self-government in India will 
not in itself transform the face of the ountryside. But if 
people of good-will, official and non-official, set themselves 
wholeheartedly to quicken and mobilize the immense store 
of energy, good sense and public spirit that is latent in the 
rural masses, the outcome cannot be other than a steady 
improvemeut in living conditions.” The conditions under which 
co-operative societies in India are worked are in many cases 
similar to, if not worse than, the conditions under which local 
bodies work in this country, Mr. Drummond’s remarks may, 
in this circumstance, be, with some appropriateness, applied 
to the work of co-operative societies, at least in Bengal, 
especially as there is no more potent instrument for furthering 
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the welfare of the rural people in this country. It is, however, 
unfortunate that-the authorities concerned have completely 
failed to realise that the attempt that is being made to bring 

- co-operative societies completely under bureaucratic control - 
cannot but have theeffect of destroying their popular character, 
and depressing the.spirit of self-help and self-reliance, without 
which no work for the uplift of the rural people can be placed 
on a permahent and stable basis. 


00-OPERATION AND INSURANOE 


We have more than once urged the use of insurance as 
a help in furthering the work of co-operative societies. - We 
suggested that it may be used as a sccurity equally by 
borrowers -and societies in their loan transactions. Further, it 
was suggested in a recent issue of the Journal that as in 
western countries a large number of sinking fund schemes 
are being tried, and tbese help land mortgage banks in 
distributing their risks and in embarking on loan operations 
with a greater degree of freedom, in this country also similar 
schemes might with advantage be adopted in the case of 
co-operative land mortgage banks. In such cases both the 
policy holder and the land mortgage bank may share the risk. 
with some insurance*company which may be prepared to issue 
sinking fund assurance policies for their loans, Jt is gratifying 
to find that Bombay has set an excellent example by the use 
of insurance as a security in the case of sccieties as well as 
their members in their loan transactions. The Registrar’s 
report on the working of co-operative societies in Bombay for 
1935-86, a summary of which has just been published in the 
pross,. states that some of the societies in the Presidency are 
actively encouraging life insurance among their members 
generally, and borrowers particularly, by the grant of interest- 
free loans. The loss of interest is, we are told, recouped by 
the commission earned by the societies in acting as agents of. 


t. 
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the Bombay ` Oo-operative Insurance Society. The develop- 
ment of this activity is beneficial to the borrowers, and 
at the sametime safeguards the interests of societies to whom 
the borrowers assign their life policies as collateral. This is ° 
a move in the right direction. Wecommend the example of 
Bombay to the notice of other Provinces which might with 
advantage emulate the example. 


s? oes 


CO-OPERATIVE CONGRESS AT BATH IN ENGLAND 


The sixty-ninth Co-operative Congress in England mê&t. 
at Batb, the Queen City of the west, during last Whitsuntide 
amidst beautiful surroundings and historical associations. The. 
lack of civic reception as caused by the Mayor of Bath declin- 
ing “to associate himself with Oongress on the ground that 
its political connections interfered with mayoral neutrality 
in politics’ brought “the best welcome, the Bathonians have 
ever had” from Mr. A. J. Wheeler, the general manager of 
the local society. Indeed, he felt proud to remind the 2000 
delegates that among many famous Bathonians was Edward 
Vanisttart Neale, who devoted-his life to the co-operative. 
movement. In his presidential address, Mr. Es G. Haskins, 
dealt mainly with the domestic affairs of the movement. He 
was strongly critical in pointing out the dSfects and urged for 
a “bolder commercial policy based on a largere co-operative 
faith’. He desired to see “more flexibility in adapting the 
co-operators to meet modern demands,” thus necessitating a 
great pressure to produce, and eventually to sell more of their 
requirements. He further described the educational side as 
“an incalculable asset” and “visualised a future Co-operative 
University flooding and inspiring the movement with men of 
vision and integrity.” The outstanding resolution regarding 
the fusion of productive activities was discugsed threadbare, 
The supporters urged that “the rationalisation of production 
and the elimination of waste and competition were essential 
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to the economic progress of co-operation.” The Chairman of the 
Co operative Productive Federation, Mr. H. Taylor, emphasised 
by asking the societies to tackle the problem of why co-opera- 

‘tive production accounted for only one-sixth of the total 
goods they sold. œ 


" ROOSEVELT COMMISSION REPORT 


Tndét the able chairmanship of Mr. Jacob Baker, a 
Commission Was sent to Europe last year by President’ Roose- 
velt to investigate the methods, organisation and problems 
of the co-operative movements in certain European countries. 
The report contains an excellent descriptive and critical 
survey of co-operative enterprise in Switzerland, France, 
Czechoslovakia, Ireland, Finland, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, 
England and Scotland. The chairman cannot find any reason 
why there should not be considerable expansion of co-operative 
enterprise in America in the next generation. His sugges- 
tions of “closer association between agricultural marketing 
societies and rural consumer co-operatives, and the extension 
of thé co-operative idea to the development of rural electri- 
fication arid other rural utility services, such as housing and 
Insurance” are really thought-provoking. We cannot however 
see- eye-to-eye with,him when he postulates that “co-opera- 
tive enterprise should expect nothing from the State, except 
a friendly inttrest and no local discrimination,” 

Mr, Charles E. Stuart, a member of the Commission, 
expained in what ways the members are benefited from 
co-operative societies in getting a share of trading profits, 
reduction in prices, improvement in the economy of the family 
and-the standard of living, improvement in labour conditions, 
stability in business and all round social emancipation. The 
Commission found no evidence in Europe to support the idea 
of State-promoted co-operative societies and seams to be more 
in favour of’ maintaining a free and voluntary movement. 

The members of the Commission are unanimous in 
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telling President Roosevelt that it would not be wise to 
give State support to co-operative societies in America. 
Consummer co-operation might improve the lot of the mass 
of the people, if the movement were Already strong in America, 
It is not strong, and very little can be dong to expand it asa 
social force. In their opinion “the movement should be above 
politics, giving allegiance to no party,” and they deplore the 
entry of the co operative movement into politics in Great 
Britain and some other countries. So far as our krowledge 
goes, it is the question of faith and not political shibboleths 


that has dragged the co-operative movement into the arefia. 


of politics. Unless the counteracting forces are fought 
against, and reluctant co-operative shoulders are mobilised 
in opposing them; there is very little chance of any 
appreciable progress in the direction. In the matter of 
private and co-operative enterprise, the Commission belicves 
that “neither will put the other out of business, and, in fact, 
that their competition is healthy to both. The report abounds 
with a wealth of detail which deserves a paean of praise, gnd 4s 
such “it is a welcome addition to the co-operative literature.” 


CO-OPERATION AND SOOIALISM : 


Mr. Victor Serwy, an eminent leader of the co-opera- 
tive movement in Belgium, in one of 4s recent speeches 
institutes an interesting comparison between the distinguish- 
ing features of co-operation and socialism. He very 
appropriately points out that while in their general 
aspirations there are differences, in certain matters 
there exists a community of thought between the two 
movements. Although co-operation does not go so far 
as to advocate collective or communal property and a 
common ownership of all the means of production, both 
co-operation and socialism aim at the abolition of profits, 
, have as their principle the subordination of the private to the 
general interest and desire that the present day economic 
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system should be governed with a view to the satisfaction of 
needs. .Mr. Serwy emphasises the value of the principle of 
voluntary association which is the essence of the co-operative 
‘movement and shows hgw incompatible dictatorship is with 
the co-operative sprit. “The co-operative movement, for its 
part”, Mr. Victor Serwy adds, “desires to establish the Go- 
operative Commonwealth through the free and voluntary 
association of individuals grouped for the achievement of a 
‘common social object,.enlarging its scope and functions and 
extending its activities throughout: the economic system of 
fhe country. A long, slowly maturing method, but one in 
harmony with the mental and moral development of the 
individual. Buf, in order to live and prosper, co-operation 
has need of liberty, and it can only reach its full development 
in a democracy. Dictatorship, whatever its colour, is not 
compatible with the — spirit of democracy and 
free will.” 


FUNCTIONS OF PROVINCIAL CO-OPERATIVE © 
s `- INSTITUTES 


Although the co-operative movement has been worked 
inf this country for-over -thirty years, there is still a very hazy 
notion,. both .in official and non-official circles, as to the value 
and uses of Provin®al Co-operative Institutes in any scheme 
of co-operative development, This is one of the reasons why 
such institutions have so far been very imperfectly developed 
in India. In the course of his recent work on Rural Finance 
and Co-operation, to which reference has been made elsewhere 
in :this issue, Mr. C. F. Strickland, formerly Registrar of 
‘Co-operative Societies, Punjab, now a Member of the Board 
of ‘Trustees of the Horace Plunkett Foundation, discusses the 
subject at some length and indicates the functions and needs 
of Provincial Co-operative Institutes. Mr. Strickland thinks 
that Government should encourage co-operation as a policy, 
preach the co-operative doctrine and itself appoint organisers 
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and inspectors to create and guide the first’ societies, But it 
is not in, the best interests of the movement that the 
‘Government should itself assume permanently such functions, 
“lf”, My. Strickland adds, “there is ta be orderly progress in 
the.co-operative movement and if the societies are to stand on 
a firm foundation a central non-official institution will have 
to be created in each province to act as the leaderl The 
Government should confine itself to the functions “laid down 
in the law, and the management of co-operative societies 
should gradually be transferred to them.. This, Mr. Strick- 
land points out, has, been the line of: co-operative, advance 
throughout the world, whereever a government has taken a 
leading part in the promotion of co-operation; and itisa 
healthy development. Regarding the financing of the 
Provincial Co-operative Institute he says that the Government 
and Co-operative banks and societies should contributé towards 
its support, An annual grant of a fixed amount should be 
made.by the Provincial Government and-detailed conditions 
should not be attached to the grant. Mr. Strickland wwités 
particularly with reference to the conditions in Ohina buf his 
remarks apply equally to this country, - 


OO-OPERATION IN THE NEW CONSTITUTION 


_ Elsewhere will be found the text of the resolutions that 
the: Standing Committees of the All-India. Oo-opefative Insti- 
tutes’ Association and the Indian Provincial Banks’ Associa- 
tion adopted at their joint session held at Delhi on the 27th. 
and 28th.. March, 1987. The resolutions cover some of the 
most pressing co-operative problems that await solution. We 
commend these resolutions to the notice of co-operative 
workers in the country whose closest attention they deserve. 
The session was held just on the eve of the inauguration of 
the first instalment of the new constitutional reform, and the 
Hon. Mr, Ramdas Pantulu, who presided over the session, 
took advantage of the occasion, to indicate a+broad outline 
scheme of some of the more urgent measures that should be 
taken by the autonomous - Provinojal Governments. for the 
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development. of -the ‘co-operative movement, The Hon, Mr. 
Ramdas places-in the forefront of his scheme a thorough 
overhauling of the land revenue system. . In this connection 
‘he'very appropriately quotes the opinion expressed on ‘the 
‘subject: by a former Secretary of State in the seventies of the 
dast: century. Lord Salisbury then said: “So far as it: is 
possible,,to, change the Indian fiscal system it is desirable that 
the cultivator should pay-a smaller proportion of the national 
‘Charges. e. lt is not’ in itself a thrifty policy to draw 
‘the mass Of revenue from the rural districts ‘where capital 
ig scarce. This injury is aggravated in the -case of India 
when, so: much of the revenue is exported without a 
. irect equivalent.” Among other measures suggested by 
him ‘are a radical’ improvement in ‘the system of village 
self-government, ‘economic ' planning and debt reconci- 
liation, :an, enquiry into the question of consolidation of 
holdings, the adoption of necessary steps to have the provincial 
co-operative acts suitably amended to accord with the true 
aims, objects and character of the movement, a liquidation of 
the colossal ‘illiteracy that prevails, ‘the inclusion in the 
legislatures in each province a few legislators who will be 
disposed to make co-operation a special subject of study and 
« legitimate theme of beneficial legislative activity, a five 
yea? plan of rural development, including a programme of 
developing such cottage industries as may provide subsidiary 
occupation to the rural. population, etc, As the- Hon. Mr: 
Ramdas stated, the provincial governments have so far looked 
fe co-operation and-allied movements as merely'' objects of 
administrative dornments and formal adjuncts of the 
parapharnelia of modern Governments, The autonomous 
provinces slfould now show that they have a living faith in 
the co-operative movement as an instrument at their. disposal 
for the economic uplift of the people, lt now. rests with such 
among the co-operative workers whose, faith in. tha. potentiality 
of the. movement has not yet been dimmed by the present ` 
misfortunes to impress upon the legislatures that no real 
progress in the:.co-operative sphere is -possible without.. the 
joint effort of the people and the Government and that.methods 
of dictatorship and the exercise of powers which destroy: the 
popular and democratic ‘character of the movement and 
discourage non-official initiative and enterprise, on which the 
department has so far mainly depended, should be abandoned 


ence for all; 
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LECTURER IN ECONOMICS, . e 


MUSLIM UNIVERSITY, ALIGARH 


WITH A PREFACE BY Dr. C. R. FAY, M. A., D. Sc.. 
-OF CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
& CHAIRMAN OF THE HORACE PLUNKETT FOUNDATION, LONDON, 


PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD., LONDON. 


Pages 506. Decent get-up. Price Rs. 11 per copy. | 
- : an Packing & postage charges exira, 


“This work presents a full length picture of the development of 
Co-operative principles in the Punjab during the Thirty Yearscin 
which the movement has been-under way in Northerm India, 


^ “The Punjab is admittedly the most advanced Province so far 
as the growth and working of the Co-onftative Movement is 
concerned. This book gives a sketch of the development and 
working of the movement in the Province in its various aspects, 

'BY giving a conspectus of the whole historical process—from the 
starting of the earliest societies to the National Rural Reconstruc- 
tion Schemes of to-day—the book should prove an invaluable 
addition to the literature-of co-operative endeavour. 

This study is sure to prove a valuable guide to the actual worker 
in the field of Rural Reconstruction; if is indispensable to those 
who are interested in the,economic and social emancipation of the 
masses. No Co-operator or Co-operative Institution can afford to 
be without it. 


The book can be had from :— 
m ‘The Honorary Secretary 
- -Al-ndia Co- operative Institutes’ Association, 
l aoe Lahore. 
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Publications of the Bengal Co-operative Organisation Society 


Hames of pamphlets. ~- . : -- Authors - - --  -Price. 
; ; Ra. As. P, 
1. Philosophy of Co-operation Dr. Rabindranath Tagore o ro 
e ``, A-Programme of Co-operative : - i 
Development _ _ Sir P.C. Roy. O I 0 
3. Presidential Address (Bacca <0 
DivisioneCo-operative Conference) “ oro 
de The Rayat and the Statutory — 
Commission ` _ Sir D, M, Hamilton (cloth cover) 1 o o 
: o 3 „ (Paper cover)o 8 o 
5. New India and How to Get There Sir D. M, Hamilton o 8 o 
6. Aims and Ideals of Agricultural i ; ae 
e Co-operation in Bengal "Mr, J. M, Mitra 0 2 o 
7, Co-operation in Bengal , Te i ñ 0 2 0 
8. Urban Co-operation ` ae ~ = 0 20 
9. Milk Supply of Calcutta | “Mr. S, K. Ganguli o 3 0 
10o. A Bengal District’s Choice Between 
Life and Death © ` Mr G. S. Dutt, IL C. S. >- ' 030 
11. Self-Help and Village Sanitation “ Rai Bahadur Dr. G.C. Chatterjea o 3 o 
12. Elementary Education of the Masses An Old Co-operator o rI o 
13. How Co-operative Organisation 
Societies Should Work i i g ar O I 0 
14, A Behgali Co-operator’s Message 
. from the West ‘Mr. A. K. Bose 0 2° 0 
15, The Housing Problem in Calcutta p ji 2 0 
16. Rural Reconstruction and Co-opera- g 
~ “tion : Some Lessons from Madras Mr, H. Sanyal o I 0 
72 Co-operation in Bengal Ry RO Ea . oO ro 
Vai 18. Co-operative Marketin ute Mr, Š. K, Lahiri o I o 
19. Silk Industry in Bengal and Its Needs Mr. P. C. Chaudhuri f 0 r o 
ao. Rural Welfare Work in Bengal _ . on a 6 1-0 
/| 21 Principles of Co-operative Marketing Dr, J. P. Niyogi or 0 
/ | 22. Problems of Co-operative Marketing 0 20 
_ 4 23, Consumers’ Co-operation `° ` Mr, A. K., Sinha Roy O 1.0 


THE BENGAL CO-OPERATIVE JOURNAL 
The quarterly organ of the Bengal Co-operative Organisation Society, published 
January, April, July and October, and edited by Mr. Sudhir Kumar Lahiri, Calcutta. 
Annual subscription, Rs. 3/- (Rupees three only), It publishés authoritative articles 
and information on co-operative development in India and foreign countries, 
For Particulars apply to i- 
THE HONORARY SECRETARY 


THE BENGAL CO-OPERATIVE ORGANISATION SOCIETY, LTD. 
102/1, Chive STREET, CALCUTTA: . go a a is tea 467. 





